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This Issue in Brief 


The labor problems of Korea have international implications of 
importance to the economic and social situation in the Far East. In 
this connection an article on page 26 discusses the progress of indus- 
trialization in Korea, the wages, working conditions, and education 
of the workers, the labor movement, labor unrest, and agrarian devel- 
opments. While at present Koreans own far more land in Korea 
than the Japanese, there is a tendency toward the passing of the land 
into the hands of the latter. In some sections of the country poverty 
seems to be increasing. ° 


There were 974 credit unions in the United States in 1929, compared 
with 284 unions in 1925. During the same period the membership 
increased from 107,779 to 264,908. Their resources during this 
period increased from $10,706,099 to $24,065,407. In 1929, the 
loans granted by these societies reached the sum of more than 
$60,000,000. Page 1. 


Unemployment in foreign countries shows a continued and marked 
increase, according to the latest official statistics. The increase in 
unemployment in Germany and Great Britain amounted to approxi- 
mately 100 per cent between September, 1929, and September, 1930. 
It has been as great or greater for Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, the Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, and Switzer- 
land. In less industrialized countries, namely, Denmark, Estonia, 
— and Yugoslavia, unemployment is not reported as increasing. 

age 37. 


Average earnings and average full-time working hours per week in 
the cotton-goods manufacturing industry were practically the same in 
1926, 1928, and 1930, according to surveys made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for these years. The study for 1930 (p. 164) showed 
average earnings ? hour, for all occupations combined, of 32.5 
cents as compared with 32.8 in 1926 and 32.4 cents in 1928, the 
corresponding weekly figures being $17.36, $17.48, and $17.30, re- 
spectively. Average full-time hours per week were 53.4 in both 1930 
and 1928, and 53.3 in 1926. 

Average earnings in the dyeing and finishing of textiles were found by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to be 45.2 cents per hour and $23.01 per 
week in 19380, for all occupations combined. For males the averages 
were 47.3 cents per hour and $24.12 per wéek, and for females, 33.5 
cents per hour and $16.92 per week. Full-time hours per week 
averaged 51 for males and 50.5 for females, the average for the 
industry as a whole being 50.9. Page 169. 


Union wage rates in time-work trades in 1930 were on the average 
higher than in any preceding year, and the reduction in regular hours 
of labor from year to year has been almost as continuous as the.in- . 
crease in wage rates. Of 72 individual trades surveyed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 47 showed increases in average hourly wages on 
May 15, 1930, as compared with 1929, and 24 showed decreases, 
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1 showing no change. The average hourly rate in 1930 for all tr..des 
covered was $1.25 as compared with $1.204 in 1929. Averice 
bn as gee per week were 43.9 in 1930 as compared with 44. jp 
1929. The building trades, in which the 5-day week is growing 
rapidly, had the shortest average full-time working week (41.9 he irs) 
and teamsters and drivers the longest (53.7 hours). Page 176. 


Adequate training of physicians in the diagnosis and treatmeit of 
industrial diseases has been advocated for some time by the Internat. nai 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. A special 
committee of that organization reported at the latest annual meeting 
of the association upon a proposed curriculum to be instituted in 
medical schools and colleges throughout the country. The cour-e of 
study outlined by the committee is divided into two parts, one planned 
to give all students at least some training in the occupational disease 
problem, the other designed for a special intensive course for post- 
graduate students. Page 88. 


The total cost of industrial accidents in the United States is estinited 
at about $5,000,000,000 a year. This estimate is based on the assuinp- 
tion that the indirect cost is four times as great as the compensation 
and medical payments. The annual number of lost-time accidents 
in industry is placed at 3,000,000, of which about 25,000 are fatal, 
and additional minor injuries at 87,000,000. Page 72. 

The Electrical Workers’ Union is making rapid progress in providing 
old-age pensions, disability benefits, and life insurance for its members 
through agreements with employers’ associations in the electrical- 
construction industry. The Labor Review for February, 1'30 
(p. 10), made note of two such agreements, one in St. Louis and the 
other in New York City. Recently similar agreements have been 
made by the local unions of electrical workers in Baltimore, Chic:izo, 
Cleveland, Denver, Kansas City (Mo.), Pittsburgh (Pa.), Tulsa 
(Okla.), and San Antonio (Tex.), Page 105. 

The existirig legal restrictions upon the employment of minors in dun- 
gerous occupations or industries are reviewed in an article beginning on 
page 53. 
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Credit Union Movement in the United States in 1929! 


OR the average wage earner, with no banking connections and 

no security to offer, but urgently in need of money, the credit 
union appears to offer an ideal solution of the credit problem. Such 
a person can rarely obtain help from the ordinary banking institu- 
tions. Of recent years a small and increasing number of banks have 
added ‘character loans” to their field, but these are too few and scat- 
tered to form a considerable factor. In spite of these and the remedial 
loan organizations, the bank, as an institution, has not reached the 
creat body of persons with small incomes. In times of financial 
stress, most of these persons know of only two avenues of relief— 
charity and the loan hark. 

The credit union, however, appears to be a very successful means 
of meeting this situation. It is primarily for that small borrower 
whose need is greatest. It not only offers a welcome avenue of credit 
but has an enviable record of promotion of thrift. Through the 
establishment of habits of regular saving—small though the savings 
may be—it turns thriftless, creditless, and moneyless persons into 
saving, stable members with good standing in the community. 

Only members of the credit union are eligible to obtain loans from 
it, but once a member, the applicant can obtain whatever sum he 
needs, at a low rate of interest. As a borrower from the credit union 
he is neither an exploited victim nor an object of charity. The trans- 
action is on a strictly business: basis. All members are on the same 
level, with the same rights and powers, and receive the same treat- 
ment. 

The cooperative credit society is thus absolutely democratic. It is 
filling a real need, through simple machinery, and is doing this at very 
little cost (expense of operation during 1929 averaged only 1.79 per 
cent of the total loans granted). 

The bureau’s study indicates that credit societies are generally suc- 
cessful and that losses from failure of borrowers to repay loans are 
extremely small. ; 

The effectiveness of these societies as ‘‘poor men’s banks’’ is indi- 
cated by the growth of the movement, shown by data collected as 
part of the bureau’s general study of the cooperative movement. In 





ae be gtd mares of ortictes on the cooperative movement in the United ae Se. BL 
ous articles. Labor Review, as follows: lholesalo societies, - 108-110); 
gasoline filling liilnet Gaptecaber, 1930 (pp. 11-18); and consumers’ societies, oer, 1930 (pp. 21-34). 
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1925, when the bureau’s previous study was made, there were on \ 284 
societies of this type in existence; by the end of 1929 the number haq 
risen to 974. During the same period the membership has inc :easeq 
from 107,779 to 264,908. Their resources have more than dou!s|eq— 
the paid-in share capital has grown from $10,706,099 to $24,015 407 
and the reserves from $973,873 to $2,079,450; the savings deposited 
with these societies have increased from $4,700,768 to $9,017,786. Dur. 
ing the year 1929 the loans granted by these societies to their meinbers 
reached the sum of more than $60,000,000. 


Number and Age of Credit Unions Reporting 


Tue data regarding the credit societies were gathered by the ques 
tionnaire method in all cases except those in the States of lows, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and New York. |p 
those States data on substantially the same points as covered by the 
present study are collected and published by the State officials jp 
charge of the banking department, and in such cases the informatioy 
cha aacaaatg from these officials, in order to avoid duplication of 
work. 

It should be borne in mind that the data are as of December 3}, 
1929. The bureau has record of numerous societies started since 
January 1, 1930, but such were of course omitted from this study. 

As the table below shows, of the 974 credit unions known to have 
been in existence at the end of 1929, the bureau has data for 838, or 
86 per cent. 

he distribution of credit unions, by States, is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF CREDIT UNIONS IN OPERATION AT END OF 1929 AND 
: NUMBER REPORTING FOR THAT YEAR, BY STATES 



































| ae 

Num- || Num- Num 

Total Total Total . 

State num- a. State num- — State num- pn 

s ber ing ber ing | ber | “ing 

Alabama. ...----- 39 23 || Louisiana - ----.--- 6 5 || Oregon ...-.....-- 3 j 

Taree 2 1 Beeeee.......-..-- 2 1 || Pennsylvania_-_--- 2 | 

Arkansas... --_----- 3 1 || Maryland .______. 3 3 || Rhode Island_--__- 13 4 

California ______-- 19 16 |} Massachusetts__._| 299 299 || South Carolina_ | 

Colorado -_..-.--- 2 1 ichigan_--_----.- 29 20 || Tennessee ___-_.-_- 15 1 

Connecticut -____-- 1 1 || Minnesota.._..... 43 8 Pe Ps cctcnccece. 12 { 

District of Co- Missouri - - -.--..- 43 (3 aia 5 { 

lumbia - -.------ 1 1 || Montana-------_.- 1 5 ye 30 ty 

Pree sect 1 1 || Nebraska. ._.__-_. 7 5 || Washi "SE 6 f 

Georgia........-.. 39 39 || New Hampshire... 3 2 | West V eel ) 6 

RE ouicees sce 41 32 ew Jersey ____-_- 11 7 || Wiseonsin_-_--_.._- 14 4 

InGeems.........- 32 19 || New York____.__- 125 125 —_—_—__ ——_ 

OS Se 36 36 || North Carolina 46 21 , 974 Oh 
Kansas___..---_-- 10 9 _ SES eee 3 2 
Kentucky --...--- 10 8 || Oklahoma..------. x, open 








The cooperative credit movement continues to grow at a pace [ar 
in excess of that shown by the other phases of the cooperative move- 
ment. The passage of credit union laws in the various States ha‘ 
given a great impetus to the movement, but undoubtedly the very 
pep eed of the credit union plan has been one of the greatest factor 
in this growth. 

Of the 756 societies for which data are available as to year 0 
organization, less than 6 per cent were formed prior to 1916. In the 
9-year period 1916 to 1924, 190 credit unions (25 per cent) wert 
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CREDIT UNIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 3 


started, mainly in the old credit union States of Massachusetts and 
New York. In the five years 1925 to 1929, 522 societies (69 per 
cent of the total) were formed. In this last period, however, while 
the cooperative credit movement continued to grow in Massachusetts 
and New York (but especially the former), much of the development 
was due to organization in States in which new credit laws had just 
been enacted for the first time. Of the 522 societies formed during 
the 5-year period, 283 were in States in which cooperative credit was 


a new thing. 
Membership 


RESTRICTIONS of some sort upon the membership are very common 
among credit unions. In many cases the restriction is imposed by 
the credit union law of the State. A common provision of the law 
is that the membership of a credit union shall be limited to a group 
having a common bond of occupation or association, or to persons 
residing within a well-defined neighborhood, community, or rural 
district. This is done in order that the credit union group may be 
composed of persons of like interests. It is desirable, for the sake of 
financial safety, that the members in a credit union know each other 
and have common interests, and such membership restrictions are 
made to insure this homogeneity. 

Some interesting data were collected as regards membership. No 
information could be had on this point for the credit unions in the 
six States for which data were obtained through the States officials. 
The reports for 280 credit unions in the other States show the following: 


TABLE 2.—_MEMBERSHIP RESTRICTIONS OF 280 CREDIT UNIONS 















































Num- Num- 
Membership restricted to— ber of Membership restricted to— ber of 
societies societies 
cn of specified company: Members of specified labor organizations: 
eNOS... ...........--..--.- 4 Hallway Gitrs............-..........- 22 
iitnwrubinsaccanencs oe sa 40 een cn ndececacecnsscases 2 
Railroads fane employees) -.......--- 5 Electrical workers. __.._..........___-. 1 
Railroads (office employees) __--- _---_- 2 Street-railway employees_____...___._- 1 
Railway-express companies___________- 5 
; Rae + “nee cope hoe a 3 Pes tbnsisipeteicseasccnenass scapes 26 
lephone an egraph companies... 7 
Power and light companies____-___---_- 4 || Specified occupations: 
Department stores _ _..............-..-.- 4 Railway mail employees -----_-.--___- 5 
Mail-order companies __._____.......-- 2 a cinbacensccbeseee ses 2 
a, eae 2 Telephone workers-__.-......--..-.--- 1 
Motion-picturestudio___..........---- 1 
Milk company... _................--- 1 tk btidbobndutascasednccesicla x 
Insurance company -__-_---....-.----- 1 ; 
companies— Residents of specified locality _.........__- 6 
Cottom goods...................... 2 || Other, miscellaneous restrictions _._._____- 9 
A TE Tf) ll ee 9 
Other companies, business not known. 10 
| PONE Ws os ce eee 280 
RE ae 103 
—S——__—_—_— 
Federal employees......................-- 108 
Municipal employees: 
EE 3 
ie a ca cbdncdeneese ov= 4 
Ne ek 4 
SSE Se Seas ae 11 

















? Of the 32 States which have passed credit union legislation, only 15 (California, Georgia, Indiana, 
, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Tenn Utah, hg mae and Wisconsin) place no limitation upon the field from which the credit uniou 
mem PP may be drawn. 
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The same data, arranged according to occupational distribu ion, 
as far as known, are shown’in the table below: 


TABLE 3.—OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF CREDIT UNION MEMBERSH')p 























Number RN imber 
Membership restricted to— of ga Membership restricted to— | ©! socig 
es | les 
nn ecw 4 || Mercantile employees.___._..___._.._._._____. f 
Railroad employees (including railway- Newspaper employees________._.....___.. 
express employees)._.............---...- vo RE Gs Sa 9 
Street-railway employees_______._________- 2 - at eat Ri aa eS a 9 
Telephone and telegraph employees. _____- 8 || Factory employees_._..................... 19 
Municipal employees: Other industrial employees___._.__.__._____ 10 
PES FRE ST ee ee 3 || Miscellaneous employments._.....________ r 
ated See ER a eae a 4 eee 
cS ithhchbuie oun ainadecceege 4 i tinictstnntetibvinckesidasiv<- 249 
Federal employees: 
Post-office employees (including rail- 
way-mail employees)__.___--___-__-- 75 
OI ais cee epthd tee sp incacinsash 8A ecierinal 28 








The 828 credit unions which gave data as to the number of menihers 
had an aggregate membership of 264,908, an average of 320 mem|er 


per society. The data by States are shown in the table below. 


It 


is seen that, of the States having more than one credit union, the 
New Hampshire societies have the largest average membership, those 
of Maine and Rhode Island being next in size. 


TaBLE 4.—AGGREGATE AND AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP OF CREDIT UNIONS, DF‘ EM. 
BER 31, 1929, BY STATES 















































Members ‘ Members 
Num- Num- 
ber of ber of : 
State socie- Aver. State socie- la 

ties re-| Total age per tiesre-| Total |.) \' 
porting | number iety porting | number | _' ciety 

- } 
pee eee reer ne 23| 2,263 98 || Montana............____ 1 10 | iw 
EES 1 49 49 || Nebraska. -__......-..... 5 737 147 
[ Eas 1 26 26 || New Hampshire___-__-_- 2 4, 042 , (21 
California._............. 16 3, 079 192 |i New Jersey ___...-...... 7 2, 937 120 
ees 1 459 459 || New York ____..._.-.-.. 125 | 70, 508 565 
Conmectiout............. 1 277 277 || North Carolina----..__- 21 1, 136 4 
District of Columbia- -_- 1 580 Siva 2 276 138 
SE ine sain acento tg 1 226 - 2 2 "Soe 3 1, 120 373 
i ti a te 39 7, 029 180 | Pennsylvania -_-_--_-.-_- 1 52 iy 
hE ea 32 8, 230 257 || Rhode Island ___-.-_-.._- 9 9, 062 1, 7 
) |” a a AIRES ere 19 3, 864 203 |} South Carolina_________- 1 98 (8 
DR ittinenincwcnn nines 27 2, 723 101 NETS pe 12 2, 407 201 
lriienigicvempincscnginrien a) 537 ec icenshnebeness 4 7 fi2 
iis tictieneinntaeall 8 1, 342 168 he a a SO 4 443 1] 
Ridivnwe-+eiegiemnil 5 1,215 8 GS 18 5, 984 332 
i Rntinnnew an cqnhice 1 1, 286 1, 286 || Wash | RE eR 6 895 149 
PE ieincccasicanbe 3 831 277 || West Virginia... .....-_- 6 1, 591 26f 
Massachusetts___._...-- 299 | 107,044 358 || Wisconsin..............-. 4 1, 697 189 
RE 20 3, 963 198 - 
Minnesota --_-...-....--- 43 8, 943 208 RIE. Sack cueeeiboa 828 | 264,908 | 320 

BE iksdins cctwesnse 42 7, 470 178 | 

Resources 


Eacu new member is required to pay a membership fee, ranginy’ 11 
the various societies from 10 to 25 cents, and to subscribe for a ceri ain 
amount of share capital, usually one share. 
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CREDIT UNIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 5 


The shares are always of small denomination—$5, $10, and $25 
arc the most common values—and the member is allowed to pay for 
his share in installments of as little as 10 or 25 cents a week. hus it 
is evident that no one is debarred from membership by reason of 

overty. 

: In cies to equalize to some extent the members’ holdings in the 
society, Many organizations place a limit on the amount of stock 
held by any one member. In some organizations no member may 
own more than 5 per cent of the total share capital. In others placing 
a definite limit on the member’s capital investment, the maximum 
amount allowed per member ranges from $100 to $5,000. While the 
societies studied have an aggregate paid-in share capital of more 
than $24,000,000, Table 5 shows that the amount of capital per 
member averages $92. 


TanLE 5.—AVERAGE PAID-IN SHARE CAPITAL PER MEMBER OF CREDIT UNIONS 



































BY STATES 
attenael Average Average 
capital capital capital 
State per State per. State per 
mem- | mem- | mem- 
ber! | ber ! bert 

AIGDAUN 6 ciara niin cee $45 | Louisiana_..........---- car I SSS so ee $42 
RO ie ic attew a's Be I wr ictinceccasoimnc= 33 || Pennsylvania_-_-.------- 3 
ee 3a ee 3 > |. |” aa 34 || Rhode Island _________-_- 63 
Comin asc 36 || Massachusetts ___---_-_-- 96 || South Carolina._______-- 50 
TSE i ae 102 || Michigan.__..........-- 3k ras 87 
CouneGhiSaes-» —~<<0-<-- 133 || Minnesota ._.........--. te ee os ace ig 
District of Columbia____ _ a 3 eee Se pe 35 
Piorid@ cc 3... ee ee 144 || Nebraska-___..-..-.---- Pee 35 
Cn, Sette, Non gpa See 47 || New Hampshire__-_-_._-- 11 || Washington __._..._.-_-- 66 
Hien er Ss. §3 & meow Jersey........_..... 34 || West Virginia____._____- 36 
Me ht eo oe aoe 66 || New York __-_--- shecasmace 143 || Wisconsin. ._.......-.--- | 98 
Bee 5 To a peas 40 || North Carolina _.....__- 32 
Renee coo ies biol 19 We 2 ce 92 
RONOQGNE Sas as eis] 63 





1 Based on societies which reported both membership and capital. 


The matter of receipt of deposits is usually fixed by the State law. 
The laws of all but seven States * specifically allow credit unions to 
receive savings deposits from the members, and those of seven States 
(Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia) also allow them to receive deposits from 
nonmembers. 

Deposits may be made in amounts as small as 25 cents. These 
deposits, in the societies reporting, total more than $9,000,000. 

In addition a certain amount must be set aside as a reserve or 
“guaranty fund’’ each year. The societies reporting have reserves 
of more than $2,000,000. 

Table 6 shows the amount of capital, reserves, and deposits at the 
end of 1929. 


3 Nebraska and Wisconsin have no provision on the subject. The law of California is indefinite, author- 
izing the credit union to ‘receive money and accumulate funds to be loaned.”” The laws of : 3 
lene, and Missouri classify as ‘“‘deposits’’ the sums being paid in by members on the purchase of 
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TaBLE 6.—SHARE CAPITAL, RESERVES, AND DEPOSITS OF CREDIT UNIONS I 






































BY STATES = 
Share capital Guaranty fund | Deposits 
State Num- Num- Num- | Num- 
ber of ber of ber of | ber of | Amount | \Ver- 
socie- | Amount | socie- | Amount | socie- de- of Age 
ties re- ties re- ties re-| posi- | deposits | |’*T de- 
porting porting ceiving| tors }oSitort 
| SIG R PS RES CSREES 23 $100, 798 22 $2, 222 7 102 $4, 071 340 
0 EERE ae 1 6, 302 1 28 1 ll 1, 232 112 
il ES I 1 1, 588 1 47 1 20 90 5 
| OEE RE i aeeepraes ap: 16 111, 958 12 2, 616 5 338 8, 001 4 
EE 1 | EE: SS TE SS De 
8 SES eee 1 36, 719 1 fj SOE CRESS SS. 2 
District of Columbia_-.- .--. 1 13, 891 1 270 1 118 0 
SS, Shae idte cow ce - 1 ge ARES CR ae, SRE OE SS SE 
ERTS a eee ae 39 333, 106 39 14, 826 39 52, 816 | 32 
is ae eee 31 430, 841 31 11, 651 72 9745 38, 259 
I ct a 19 256, 836 16 11, 451 12 41, 051 42 
ss ee 36 119, 047 36 1, 325 () 1, 402 
“RENE SA ie 4 6, 465 4 48 22 17 2101 114 
GR IRS iar eapas 8 84, 700 7 3, 729 3 34 5, 184 | 152 
NS eer oe 5 36, 994 4 1, 627 22 2 447 31, 395 | 13 
Re il eiiscenien dacgenindinel 1 42, 148 1 13, 253 1 524 15, 536 | %) 
i a ea 3 28, 168 2 5 RK Se: See ‘ae. 
Massachusetts. -._._....--- 299 | 10, 261, 960 299 741, 772 299 | 32, 455 253 132 
ns Sscacad 20| 237, 258 9 5, 331 15| 1,072] 40,078 | 7 
RR sieiewattiniitionnnons 43] 327, 450 43 11, 062 43 | 2,823 91) 3 
EE ia itbins < Sitienduierwin oi () ?) 43 5, (8) () (a 
ee ies dice lous 1 3, 000 1 2, 500 1 105 5, 000 | 48 
a. ate 5 15, 725 5 444 45 4 232 4 20, 093 | 487 
New Hampshire. .._......- 2 43, 776 1 28, 334 1 | 4,000 | 1, 504, 790 | 376 
Now Jepaey..............:.. oa 20, 500 6 4, 990 4} 2,625 217, 877 | 83 
BE Ss ncn > oon 125 | 10, 091, 638 125 | 1, 004, 931 125 (4) 686, 138 
North Carolina. --.-...._.... 21 36, 048 i9 4, 355 17 671 77, 105 115 
TS Seep dates ace ced tapip 2 5, 278 2 ER SESSA, Sone 
| apne neal en Saar 3 47, 206 3 875 1 2 06 
Pennsylvania. .._.........- 1 180 1 SE: SEALS Se ae 
a 9 567, 319 gy 80, 134 7 | 7,341 | 1, 443, 138 197 
South Carolina_.._-...--.-- 1 4, 351 1 1 ) 
IN oo 12 209, 122 ll 6, 133 4 36 1, 565 | B 
as ak ccnd catcepigt ss 4 4, 77& 4 165 1 2 9 5 
aa as iceceiaeeanals 4 15, 701 4 265 1 12 138 | 12 
Re Sareea rien head 18 207, 669 14 10, 470 10 1, 435 18, 778 B 
Washington... ............- 6 58, 700 6 SIE SSI, OR Ca eee 
ey a 6 57, 992 5 1, 587 4 1 3, 970 | 265 
Oe Serle 8 160, 138 9 14, 670 43 4710 | 4325, 835 | 4 459 
, eaniniaked 790 | 24, 065, 407 798 | 2,079, 450 654 | 58, 807 | 9,017, 786 143 





1 Based on societies reporting both deposits and number of depositors. 
rps only sums paid in on purchase of shares. 
o data. 
4 Probably covers sums paid in on purchase of shares, as State law does not authorize the receipt of 
savings deposits. 


Requirements for Loans 


Onuty a member of the credit union can be a borrower from it, 
and even a member can not secure a loan (1) if he is not in good stand- 
ing, (2) if he has failed to repay any previous loan or is in arrears 
on a current loan, or (3) if his indorsers have ever had to pay any 
of his obligations. 

Any member desiring to secure a loan must make his application 
therefor in writing, stating the perpose for which he intends to use 
the money and what security, any, he can offer. Some socicties 
also require that the applicant shall certify that ‘‘no consideration 
has passed or will pass from the borrower to the indorsers for their 
indorsement.”’ 

Practice in regard to security required differs in the various credit 
unions. One or two societies have a rule that no loans may Pt 
made without security. In the majority, however, loans on char- 
acter may be made in amounts up to $25 or $50 (usually $50); for 
loans above that amount security must be given. The security 
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may be a note indorsed by one or more fellow members. A sur- 
render to the society of the borrower’s share capital may also be 
required, as security. 

The loan must have the approval of all the members of the credit com- 
mittee present at the meeting to consider the loan and these usually 
must constitute at least two-thirds of the full committee. In many 
societies, an unsuccessful applicant for a loan may appeal from the 
committee to the board of directors or to a meeting of stockholders. 

Loans may be made in many societies ‘‘only for provident pur- 
poses or urgent needs,’’ or when they ‘‘promise to be of benefit to 
the borrower.” 


Business Done (Loans Granted) During 1929 


Tue following table shows that during 1929 the credit unions 
reporting made , one amounting to $60,283,353, and had outstand- 
ing at the end of the year $30,811,582. The average amount granted 
per loan was $39. 


TaBLE 7--LOANS GRANTED BY CREDIT UNIONS DURING 1929, AVERAGE AMOUNT 
OF LOAN, AND AMOUNT OUTSTANDING AT END OF YEAR 



































Sint Loans — during 
ber - —— a 
soci- r4) ~ outstand- 
Btate eties | rowers dete ing at end 
= in 1929 Amount per bor- of year 
rower! 
EE Siinnipn tn nuivbercstanceebonimeaceossinwt 23] 22,615] 12$235, 234 $90 | $98, 528 
ER Btn cnn dnnnacnesccwdnedaatiseesnebeows 1 146 6, 831 45 6, 533 
Ma soit thith: csv aan elie es nari 1 35 4, 049 45 1, 578 
a ESR ORI tie REE a SMa eect caper mane: 16 1,774 208, 520 118 115, 827 
i 5S sw ecedcccasesaneun 1 618 131, 277 212 80, 710 
i i 1 340 150, 320 102 34, 677 
PD i oo os ooo Sw encnccecetheehe teed 1 873 30, 252 14 12, 630 
a es ee cna smameton 1 180 40, 000 172 32, 000 
ene we B 21 4, 339 537, 109 124 258, 988 
Me ee Ck ey ee 32 5, 555 863, 306 155 435, 592 
I i ai ia ead nibbawappeuinn an 19 31,917 285, 849 102 138, 790 
ne ee a oe ceacn can teke 36 1, 406 4 170, 755 133 93, 781 
(ON SESS EE ee BASS SR 1 eae ae EG hs aoe 8 126 7, 659 61 5, 871 
a ee eee 8 931 176, 696 190 107, 362 
NS Sc id i sn eetceleaends 5 1, 122 91, 772 82 38, 560 
i a het ote 1 762 104, 361 137 78, 253 
Nn sawucemeccubonaseutee 3 350 27, 888 80 21, 644 
Lo oon dhocddsicehinneebebeews 299 52, 853 | § 29, 500. 000 5 558 |12, 628, 949 
EF AIRE RE ae ES 20 (8) kg wither (*) 
ee eo on op wbickinbcusstecedaluesebed 43 3, 896 ., 2S Ree 472, 570 
OEE SEER RRO oi Selo stan eae, Ane tes 43 10, 335 i, Bates ERNE (8) 
Cee nnn ckeescdbhsnsbabanones 1 23 7, 500 326 3, 500 
ai eie-« 2| 40r| 140013] 36 | 1, a43' 668 
a ; 
, «3: SI AS see ees tee 7 7 980 130, 194 119 52, 783 
A EES EE Ea 125 41, 792 * 24, 600, 900 5 589 11, 532, 531 
N REIS RES eS eee meee ee ak 21 1, 159 120, 395 116 115, 710 
Nn nnn mdnddehodnewndninnn 2 121 9, 580 79 067 
Oreqes ct Gan edtdan dquo Cwanenae eames baie 3 1, = 107, i ~ 47, 654 
aaa a a ante en Gla 1 
Dns nc aueeewocans 9 2, 918 679 936 233 | 1, 886, 364 
ll ER I EE AEE SIE 1 72 10, 668 148 5, 
eet iehecheaaospiabe 12] °%1,787 476, 794 210 | 237,117 
Ne enn cs nwnceacobabebs 4 93 5, 257 57 | * 4,088 
i nee ee 4 349 36, 050 103 17, 337 
i SE RS I Ec RE SESE 17 5, 498 510, 348 93 | 263, 275 
Us 2 ooo ces nce ceacnasanedaes 6 766 51, 488 67 62, 603 
IRIS EERE SESS GE EIS 5 Fi 6 855 10 107, 442 139 63, 370 
bo A IE RES 9 880 266, 319 303 472, 060 
i is nddcwncidndscemabicbnaaells 818 | 11163, 934 | 12 60, 283, 353 39 |30, 811,582 - 
1 oe upon een rt — i fy agg be societies 
ae borrowers oans gran o data. societies 
dene ' ? 6 societies. 11 794 societies 
3 18 societies. 8 20 societies. 13 720 societies 
4 27 societies. 
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Interest on Loans 


THE maximum rate of interest that may be charged on loar: js 
fixed by the laws of 26 of the 32 States having credit union laws.‘ 

The most common rates charged are 6, 8, and 12 per cent. ‘he 
following statement shows, for the 278 societies reporting on :his 
point, the rate charged: 


Number of 

societies 

ey iar ii i ns ss dis w bm eed wine den 1 
5 per cent per annum, in advance______________________- 2 
Nee mine we enwme nme 1 
> ae er es er eee 82 
ts a i ee wn eg apd chow es mri igre 1 


or) 


al | o-) 
mm Ce Oh CO et ee ee DD OO et et Or 


© Or ee ee ee. oe ee oe SS ac 
6 per cent per annum, in advance______________________- 
© ee ee re ee, non ce 
G-2 Berean Wer Ome cs ek eee ek, 
Gand 22 per sone per earitim. 2... sc hc 5 ke 
2 5 SAS Sip PgR aS a eae ee ae 
7 and 8 per cent per annum-_-_-_-____- DIOLS REE ag se FR 
7, Th, amet 6 per abet per ammum.. =... __....._-.......... 
i ee a oo oe chk ee eck 
8 and 10 ee a Ls ibs gine athaerishihined 
S,. 10, ame 32 pee cent per annum. ._.____._____..._._... 
Na ee aw ae wonaccnceceee 
ce i kw makin coscun anne 
I is, gees a eek 
ER ES EE ae eee 
Dae aie ee eee ee GNM... ke 
TERE. GAL IG ey GE OT 913 
ee el aks daca 


a io ncn wns dccimiminaherenatin minke 10 277 


oa 





Operating Expenses 


Tue expense of operation of the credit societies as a group is very 
small. In nrany cases, where the credit union membership is ¢om- 
posed of the employees of a single firm, the company gives quarters 
(including, of course, heat and light) and in some cases the services of 
an accountant. Often, when the society is small there are no oflicia! 
headquarters, the business being transacted at the home of the 
treasurer, secretary, or some member of the credit committee. 
Expense for salaries is at a minimum, for usually the directors and 
members of committees receive no compensation,” and as a general 
thing the only persons receiving any salary are the treasurer or 





‘Thus, in North Carolina the legal rate nay be charged and in New Han not to exceed the legal 
rate. In South Carolina the interest rate may not exceed 7 per cent, in In 8 per cent per year ‘‘not 
{per cent, in West Virginia 1% per eent, and in Virginia 194 per eent per month, coampated of the wp 

cent, an cen month, on the unpa! 
ionaeene. The New iow uae provides that 0 charbes, ponua, # fees, expenses, or demands of any 
whatsoever other as above provided shall be made upon loans or advancements except upon 
pen nae entity wy cane pt or upon ey = a In New dh day ana mathe 
exceed cent month, or cent year, advance, an ther case m/s 
inclusive of all charges incident to the making of such loan; if the member pays off a loan before due, “the 


tape te femagenes pup esa Ep we dong when leer gong The Wisconsin statute provides that a rai¢ of | 
per cent per on unpaid balances “shall not be held to be usurious.” . 
4In 1 case, according to whether mortgage or personal Joan; in the other, according to term and - 7¢ 0! 
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secretary (or both). For this reason, the table below gives the average 
rate of expense for each item, based, first, on only those societies 
which had an expenditure for the particular item, and second, on the 
whole number of societies (135) which furnished statements of operat- 
ing expenses. As is seen, of the 135 societies only 2 showed expendi- 
ture for heat and light and only 5 societies paid rent. Stationery 
and supplies formed the most common item of expenditure. 

Table 8 shows that the expenses of credit unions for the year 1929 
averaged 1.79 per cent of the year’s business, i. e., the loans granted. 


TaBLE 8.—-OPERATING EXPENSES OF CREDIT UNIONS IN 1929 








| Rate (per cent) each item formed of 
' total loans granted during year 


| 
Item | Based on societies hav- 























| ing specified expense | Based on 

135societies 

} reporting 

| Number Average 

| 

Per cent Per cent 
Winties. ccd ead idecst creas cbt dodcgwnccndabakenseeeaaed 73 1.10 0. 91 
Silicate A tntersieeinetenrpeen<nnebeh o0o<sgnemnennnninn 125 . 20 - 16 
HOD... - nee DeGhongncdedtembsigawscn-ceaowabigortensoane eens 5 one - 01 
Heat, Light i idtinnk bbnblnnaddendicsicci. deci. sagdssstiaen 2 .13 - 01 
Insurance, taxes, and fee for State auditing - ---_........---.--.----- 52 . 59 ~24 
Promitnit) een? GION Sica ooo ws Sil oe eda 88 . 03 - 02 
[phere t Ok CI lec cn caiman cnet 6-0 cman pennieséevesecsunte 26 33 . 05 
TRONS £4 ee AG 4 tink OS a able clean casein akg mom varmep eer 2 . 50 . 04 
Depreciggaieneactieies 06 440505. Sythe asia. sla ek Oe as 5 . 32 - 04 
BO ie gies ak hoe + ple ai wrk weg cig a pina Taine eon 10 «25 . 04 
MincoligMGGG Gah. 5 Su oie So Shh Rik Sh dd So eebeg desde sas 67 45 . 25 

TOU cn "i I PR ID RAL IRE AIG By by UR NN a | 135 1.79 1. 79 





Only 10 societies reported any losses due to the failure of borrowers 
to repay loans. For the societies which incurred these losses they 
amounted to one-fourth of 1 per cent of the year’s loans; for all the 
135 societies they amounted to only 0.04 per cent. The director of 
the department of remedial loans of the Russell Sage Foundation 
recently cited the case of one of the large credit unions in New York 
City which has 11,000 members, and which during its 14 years’ 
existence made loans aggregating some $12,000,000 and has in all that 
time lost only $40 in bad debte? 


Division of Profits 


Provision for reserve or ‘‘guaranty fund,” or both, is almost 
universally made, being required by all the recent laws, the most 
general amounts set aside for this pu annually being 20 or 25 

r cent of profits. This continues until an amount has been accumu- 
ated equal to that proportion of the share capital (or deposits) 
required by the State law. To this fund are also added the entrance 
fees, fines, and transfer fees. 

Losses from bad debts or other causes are charged against the 
reserve, One society provides that the reserve is to be kept to take 
care of depreciation wr fee etiidideliaies in connection with the business 
or for any expansion or development that the members see fit. 





” American Bankers’ Association Journal (New York City), July, 1930, pp.-43 et seq. : Small Loan 
Cooperatives, by Rolf Nugent. 
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Several credit unions allow the reserve, when it exceeds a certain 
amount, to be drawn upon for the relief of individual member, 
‘‘in cases of extreme urgency, such as sickness or death necessities,”’ 
Deposits receive interest at a fixed rate, usually determined by the 
board of directors. Of the 299 credit unions which reported on this 
point, 148 receive no deposits, while the rates paid on deposits by 
the remainder are shown below: 


Number of Nuinber of 
societies Societies 
NIRS Sabre ea agli aple poppe 2 ee So keke 5... 1 
ERE a Ste ea oo es eno - | 4 
a aaa ead aaa ob cc ncccoceos ++. 1 
es ea a La sesce ae me on eee ae. Cl. 1 
CI Sig cous le COvk Lk... Li. 3 ee 
sa te A a ee ee Rs aie eimacawese<+ = - | 
es Cog ae nk reas 18 von 
AEE NC ce ee 4 BE Sad pen ge ar 151 
Cae a od 8 Soe a 1 





Dividends.—After expenses are paid and provision made for 
reserve, interest on deposits, etc., the remainder of the profit is 
divided among the members in proportion to the stock held by them. 

Of the 820 societies for which reports were received, 386 paid 
dividends on the 1929 business. The amounts returned by these 
aggregated $220,250. It should be borne in mind that a very large 
proportion of the societies have been in existence only a short time 
and this has undoubtedly influenced the dividend figure. Their 
failure or success, however, can not be judged merely in terms of 
dividend, for their main benefit lies not in the returns made to de- 
positors and stockholders but in the savings effected for the borrower 
through the lower rates of interest at which loans are given and in 
the benefit, which can not be evaluated, growing out of the relief of 
the exploited borrower and the lifting of the burden of anxiety from 
the shoulders of many a harassec father of a family, enabling him to 
regain his financial standing and seif-respect. 

Tani 9.—AMOUNT AND RATE OF DIVIDENDS RETURNED BY CREDIT UNIONS, BY 












































Num- Dividends Num-| Dividends 
ber of paid a paid 

State ties a State im me 

paying e ying | Rate 

tek Amount | (per "" vi- j|Amount | (per 
dends cent)! dends jcent)! 
Maden is es 16| $5,914| 61] Montana... 1| $180} 6.0 
Sas cncen ie dec conn ton l 518 3h,  ~* “Vee 4 548 | 3.5 
Pe 1 87 | 5.5 || New Hampshire. _......_- 1 19; 24 
Citebase dccapous 11 4, 170 4.1 || New Jersey....._.....____ 4 8,21) 47 
Colorado...........-...--- 1| 4,231] 9=0]|| NewYork. sss 125 | 42,750; «4 
District of Columbia-__--- 1 293 | 21 || North Carolina____._..._. 14} 2,640; 82 
a ohare eee isl is 
| Rent aes a 24 | 20,854| 49 || Rhodelsiand ..__- 9| 29,853) 53 
SS ESSE eR ERS a1 e 16 | 10,641 4,2 |i South Carolina__.._.._____ 1 409, 84 
TS odie ise Sata 16| 4,556] 48] Tennessee... 10| 15,903 7.8 
See te | <A as i 
Ficsdkee<ctweiect: ' 8d: oR RBA: OF Be. - 5 chk... <..- iii: 1 ; 6. 
eo gg hiicapecmibsns ofa 5 1, 899 5.1 || Washington...........____ 5 3,766 | 6.5 
+ eames ieee Ae x ~~ eoemcamo Y ame| i 
Mie TT | phe! a8 Rites errr ee 
;- ampcaaeomnaiteas Hlaae: 5 hie 3 jak oemnbanaamiacaamaaadaaaiag | * 
Pye whek~ <> Jad yey mabe pee is vuintniy eetin £4040 18 por cont) but did sh sheet tso paid 
cen amount so paid. 

3 No data as to capital. wa 
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Development Since 1925 


Tux statement below shows the status of the credit unions in 1929, 
as compared with 1925 when the previous study was made. An 
enormous expansion has taken place, as the figures show. 


TABLE 10.—DEVELOPMENT OF CREDIT SOCIETIES, 1925 AND 1929 














Item 1925 1929 

— cameo — 
tt ene 6 vie ie Sop 0 0 44n vila dinip = Gaaheaumebape wl 284 974 
Number furnishing reports-______ Ng ee Pinion dat ie <tiipepaienia ncn ap eiminipaion aides | 176 838 
Membership: 

I ita sos hase fe Sawin se acapsedacecaet tae eael es eeen 107, 77 264, 908 

Average per society... _....___- a Ee a Sere RELIES Bia MA ear 612 320 
Resources: p | 

Paid-in share capital........ _.......- seep onatae eis wo pep tittadig lat amaaiall | $10, 706, 099 $24, 065, 407 

(Tg REDE ge ee ee 3 ie ER eager fay Poy ree ea wstsberas ee tien sales Get | $973, 873 $2, 079, 450 

MU en REND bas he Slee GS og ag arden, en ho ds poe pao dv dow oeeeweaeaeee $4, 700, 768 $9, 017, 786 


‘Loans: : 
Number a. eras Curing yeer..............-.. .. ..........._..... 





52, 836 153, 934 
Amount granted in loans_._.______- | AE REESE LAE Pel 1S ATES _.---, $20, 100, 356 $60, 283, 353 
Average per borrower..................-..- ONS in Se ae ee $381 $39 
Amount outstanding at end of year..-.. -.....-.-.-...---.--------.--.-| $13, 390, 423 $30, 811, 582 
Dividends paid: | 
i ne i ee ee 135 386 
Nn cc te eg eee oe ue ae $458, 183 $220, 250 
Average rate of expense (percent). _... ____- sigh See NS as te eg ies a 1. 80 1. 79 
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Longshore Labor Conditions in the United States—Part II! 


Longshore Labor Conditions in Major Ports of United States 
New Orleans 


HE longshore labor situation in New Orleans is very much con- 
fused by the existence in the port of large bodies of union and 
onunion labor with different rates of wages. The union longshore- 
en do all the work for the United States Shipping Board, while all 
ther companies use nonunion labor. It frequently happens, therefore, 
hat a stevedore company operating on a pier uses one kind of labor for 
ne ship and a different kind of labor for another ship. There is there- 
ore no limit to the supply of longshore labor in port. While no fig- 
res of actual earnings are available, it is generally admitted by all the 
nion men, white and colored alike, and by many employers, that the 
verage earnings of the longshoremen are very low. 

The docks cover a long stretch along the Mississippi River and the 
orkers are required to “‘shape”’ at each pier where they are taken on 
or work by the hiring foremen. In New Orleans there are more 

mors current of the abuse of the hiring power by the foremen than 
tany other port in the United States. It is stated that the workers 
re often compelled to borrow money from the foremen at exorbitant 
ates of interest. In other cases the colored men are merely paid a 
ertain amount for the week, and the balance goes to the foreman, 
ho is permitted to draw the pay on the brass checks turned over to 
Im by the workers. These checks are often sold to saloon keepers 
nd money lenders on the water front at very large discounts. 

While it is absolutely impossible to get the average earnings of the 
ongshoremen for the port as a whole, the three tables of earnings 
ven below may be used as indicative of the average earnings of the 





' Part I was published in the October issue of the Review, pp. 1-20. . 
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union longshoremen in New Orleans. Table 9 represents the tot) 
distribution of the longshoremen working for a le company en: ploy. lor 
ing union labor — The total at the bottom of the table repr: sents IM ear 
the total number of pay envelopes issued by that company duriiic th ae 
year 1926. Out of 10,573 such pay envelopes, 3,890 conizing me 
amounts of less than $15 per week, 3,505 from $15 to $25 per week Mm: the 
and only 3,178 pay envelopes contained $25 or more. Thus, mor re} 
than two-thirds of all the pay envelopes issued by that company inf 70 
1926 contained amounts of less than $25 per week. ass 
TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF FARNINGS OF UNION LONGSHOREMEN EMP1.0yp) Ae Sl 
BY A LARGE STEVEDORE COMPANY IN NEW ORLEANS, 1926 orc 
pers aime : (|  —Sie Th 
| Number of men earning— eal 
Week ending— | sai ack | ani 4 Potal lov 
T oan anc 
Under $15 | under $25 over d 
AB 
Jan. 9. 55 97 49 [= 
FAR RIES? a CS ee OE mS Ee 52 61 31 44 ae 
id 4 te petrey sheen ape pines d= sn an~ cape ap neonpens 37 65 47 nm 
Jan. 30_- a Sie SA 29 2 57 
ef ak Ses ig 2 ee A ere Eee 68 17 67 
PR PRE er SPR IT LNG eee Seite i: AB 90 48 , 
| EINES RRS oe ie ag ge eRe ee iarsnee oat: KR 54 82 4 ae 
ASE SO ens 2 Ea a Mee ee ee Eee ees | 80 22 135 BI ; 
REE OT AE ORAL ET RNTSE PEO t 97 79 36 | a Me Fabs 
Sa il SN pallet, cp Bong tate Lats Ale ol Bie ae Bid 19 17 87 | 12 Mar 
SEEING Bic CuSY Snel cdbbahg ign saben. ugha aaaneaos OP tiisccdlcaksnlsdadateboss- 4 Apri 
Mar. 27 lietieateiateiadtiediaiatitaeteidia de tet ee ee 85 89 27 yi Ma} 
isi cits ips nalinie~senina be - laccciintederdapeee 27 225 41 i 
iia SE ahaa elie ea eatin neti ete 47 RARE > ‘ y 
NII bihe hh cs, uidih nema bik ued 8 ick ab h tislges Abie deariolbe as 97 06 69 of A ~~ 
EERE A mE a PF SRE oF CREE 57 31 64 182 Oete 
ERIS SSR SRR AD OES 2 SARE QUOC aie Se, Ceara ect 44 69 65 In Nov 
NORRIS T eal it Bh bape AS A 8 SSR SS EF: 67 72 13 1 Dect 
SG Maia aks, hil Sa Ssnidipihthe on.0:0. is cpine none tabs 42 59 110 21 
a nella eit tele Sal bias. — tadsiplie i 
ng APOE IE FITTS Oey PERCE UL GES CAPE TO ts GONE 30 118 110 os , 
AV@l 
ON SR ae i ELE SR sae 106 OS ei 1% 
Janet... <.<. EE RR TELE PS EER ee MLw. Seated MMR TLE 24 71 15 110 
MOE ano ean Bet oe Pisce hee SA Ad Fo ae 38 115 7 1 
| RRR Se 5 ABT TRIN! SARI 46 23 76 i 
PO cists 5 £6 $5 oko Rasy o> et 34 109 41 1 
eae nga De NARR, 8 0 ea ae a SBM atta racks 42 71 105 oii 
SO Bede. ek Seek A aE ic 42 38 73 13 
Pe tttib Ace dmcunonnukiheduamiiioncdcarenunioneai-obniedaniee 66 103 71 P| — 
DO Wis de oi ngs ie ne ca de dining ee 40 ON ERE oe 1 Janu 
oS Sp ERIS SS FT RY ae AR Ee 28 166 27 36 2” Febr 
EL) BEAST al eee A ee 85 62 88 pA Mar 
Si etbtngecnnancnsengubeuncaepnonennibsumerantinnse 77 38 11 1s A - 
© hil ila ls PaaS det MB Mam ic sll 87 41 58 18 MS June 
MURS 0h ic. des als. mhcke ts opt havedbawcas 31 82 24 15 MR July 
ea ase secs aia ot ahh ae eg 59 31 126 20 Augi 
Sept. BE AES RRR tS gem aly Moe SS ak” ape IS GS ER 133 92 63 R _ 
to 
ng NERS be FO PREETI 2 OE Saar e oO be a: Se eae tg eS 75 105 81 x 
aba «cents hanier)-nehlh-vetedhbeardais 16 8 104 25 fie Nov 
ii la Rl lh SE BSE DE Ek" ER 44 1% 31 | r) 
Pe STR aes Pomrrarcn ee peereae re ree 1% 65 1 iw 
Na iceiergahhonpnsifiarnsedh—anhetthen~siciedigh invaded 190 86 70 Mb 
Ok price censits acc onan tr inihuamesd amis titel 46 175 212 (6 BE Aver 
Sn MT sa BR le GRY ia CERES BELT 242 40 27 7, = 
inal scchiicenn’ sess ireiudeibiaes abimmdiebaea cen 87 12 99 a 
a cl aa IRI FBR 5 fh MA Br 155 56 53 mM 
| DRED LE OEE AB og coche Bag of le vi 60 98 243 Ml 
Bei S EONS tn anes Sn Sti ten ha Oe A in x | mo a 
a ee ee 
pb  _ CREESEIS TS CRE EERE HES ALE T RFS PR LT ETERS 156 179 57 38 
DEB B1--- .-~ 22s 440~- 2 peaseden -prmgetan-kep-eneon 101 67 | i. 
POR a siiticnsientcaranenxnacinepecsiivsveweanusses 3, 890 3, 505 3, 178 10, 5% 
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Table 10 shows the actual monthly earnings of five union white 
longshoremen and seven colored men who have been selected ‘asia 
sample because they were known to have worked permanently for 
one company during the entire year 1926. The average for the white 
men varies from $55.84 to $128.11 per month and the average for 


k, {the colored men varies from $60.74 to $112.30 per month. Table 11 
te [i represents the distribution of the average weekly earnings of some 
inf 70 colored union men taken from the records of the union, which 


assesses its membership in proportion to their earnings. As the table 
shows, the earnings of the majority of the men fell within the two 
groups from $15 to $25, with the average around $20 per week. 
The three tables seem to prove the contention that the average 
earnings of the union men in the port of New Orleans are considerably 
lower than in any other large port in the United States. 


TasLE 10—MONTHLY EARNINGS OF INDIVIDUAL UNION LONGSHOREMEN WHO 
WORKED PERMANENTLY FOR QNE COMPANY IN NEW ORLEANS, 1926 
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149 White longshoremen 

. Month PONS . WE BRET SOE. - Gis ee eee ; a oe 

. No. 1 No. 2 No.3 {| No.4 No. 5 

2 ee ater AER SEER fameokae RSAC ARMED EA, Speen lien 0: SESS 

ee 2. AGIs ce Sil $131. 17 $175. 07 $120. 37 $104. 07 $105. 03 

212 Weeuery Fis, ak si et 138. 87 172. 37 179. 72 123. 85 133. 80 

13 BEOTOD.... Sc,ceciabes ine tanec tkaeb sud 76. 48 81. 2 59. 68 17. 20 80. 55 

4 ] 7) FER SAS 52 Ea fy MO 5S Ae ARF Ce 111. 70 116. 45 114. 40 84. 30 95. 60 

| RIOT... inch atin veet ann dep dmmtsa ed 130. 40 124. 80 127. 85 53. 19 124. 00 

om ONS... Succemnstini wen ne wwacaceundna sa 78. 40 78. 40 ace PE $1. 26 

"y PONY. ope se a es eG 146. 03 146. 03 154. 43 47. 49 154. 64 

» Te See ee, IME SRE ee Snap Rogge ey Re 83.3) 83. 75 63. 75 28. 40 101. 90 

i Reptem best tees 5. A etic fa eddac. 111. 60 109. 60 109. 60 73. 67 106. 80 
OC tO EF ii i Me cdiain a Suds ponies eeuins 131. 32 131. 72 126. 52 - 43. 59 128. 53 

In OVORNEM aE coe mnccke coset anteaeud 135. 91 167. 66 87. 51 51. 15 74. 56 

182 Decemibissces oobi 5 Shs 5 oak ALE. seus 148. 49 150. 22 146. 62 43. 22 120. 89 

1 TOM iis SS casnen seu’ 1,423.72 | 1,537.35 | 1, 368. 85 670.13 | 1, 307. 56 

aR 

i Average $68 MMe ss _.-  k 118. 64 128. 11 114. 07 55. 84 108. 96 

i waet 

if 

14 Colored longshoremen 

1s Month 

a No.1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4 | No.5 | No.6 | No.7 

1 — 

10 POY ict adinctmansiaccuvadeuns $104. 63 | $100.63 | $57. 04 | $71.00 | $109.67 | $93.21 | $157.52 

74.) ged aR Rs ER TI AES 115.95 | 112.45 | 111.08 | 125.16 | 135.61 | 143.75 100. 

yA eh RE SG CE SATE RE ae AE, 78. 75 78.75 | 106.46 | 72.40 83. 94 90. 09 64. 00 

14 ROU... ee udckisacwbncdecdocdh 95. 95.55 | 66. 36 80 56. 15 60. 80 106. 50 

i" OY... .ctddspiinr am ahah nncwetoue be 108.30 | 125.90; 26.40; 70.20; 111.25 131.40 131. 20 

iz a 79. 26 95.76 | 14.40] 33.40 66. 20 53. 85 65. 60 

ait PEPE EONS LES CE ELS SBM 152.24 | 121.84] 115.08 | 8201 | 127.96 |_-_---_-- 140. 08 

® eG cee monn dada 74.70} 102.30} 24.30) 41.15 ‘2, & Seer 90. 85 
Ceptembnt iishcasco ee ck ce 107.60 | 112.00 | 102.22; 38.70) 107.20 67. 55 109. 60 

EE CPOE ide dium ceanessonnceducos 132.73 | 100.02 | 104.55 | 31.80; 11226) 112,26 126, 52 

| dee oe tt AES MR aS 119.66 | 120.413 | 70.15 {| 92.00; 113.48 103.98 109. 51 

19 Gis iS dictetowkebaivchuace aed 123.48 | 108.75 | 133.44 | 22.25) 163.12; 163.12 145, 42 

1% 4 

36 Tah aide cosas dh den 1, 202. 85 |1, 283. 36 | 931. 48 | 728. 87 |1, 258. 59 /1, 020.01 | 1, 347. 60 
Average per month...................... 107.74 | 106.95 | 77.62] 60.74| 10488 | 85.00] 112.30 
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TABLE 11.—-SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION OF WEEKLY EARNINGS OF COLORED | Nioy 
LONGSHORE WORKERS IN NEW ORLEANS, 1926 _ 








= 
— 

















Number having classified weekly earninys 

Weekly wage group August —. October —— ] Pecem- 

Pa (average, ey (average, | (average 

2 weeks) 4 weeks) | 4 weeks) 

Re so. os ok oe eo oe ee ee ey 2 8 1 2 

whch is Siok cvenihins dthakin datkcatina 7 s ll 6 5 
a wag eed de oe 31 22 53 19 ll 
MRC 5 te ke a 29 13 a 43 35 
aay sala bia ia a eas hala a eked 1 a Ae ne TR eee 13 
Ee Tae eg WE x eT | 70 | 65 69 70| og 














Houston and Galveston 


In the two Texas ports, Houston and Galveston, nearly all foreign 
and intercoastal cargoes are handled by members of the union locals, 
the work being divided more or less equally between the white and 
colored longshoremen. The total membership of each local is kept 
within certain limits, and a rotation system is used by the locals, 
which helps to distribute the work and the earnings of the men as 
equitably as possible considering the abnormal seasonal and other 
fluctuations in the demand for longshore labor. The worst of these 
fluctuations are due to the guaranteed sailings on the Ist and 15th 
ofeach month. There is preven’ no other single cause which creates 
more hardships to the dock operators, stevedore companies, and long- 
shoremen alike than this go me of guaranteed semimonthly sailings. 
A union representative of Houston describes the situation thus: 

With 10 days of idleness during the first part of the month, followed by 5 days 
of rush which taxes the ingenuity of the business agent under obligation to supply 
the men when wanted, we have a condition which we shall never be in a position 
to overcome.” It is entirely unreasonable to expect two to three hundred men to 
remain idle day after day with the expectation of working perhaps two or thiree 
days in the middle of the month and then as many days at the end of the month. 
During the first and the third weeks of the month only a very small percentage 
of the men are working, and for almost half of the second and the fourth weeks 
there is work for only one-half of our membership. During the remaining parts 
of the second and the fourth weeks, however, most of the men work day and 
night, and still there are often ships for which we can not supply enough labor. 
Although the men are crowded to the very limit of their endurance, much of the 
work must be turned over to nonunion casuals, with resulting inefficiency to the 
companies and reductions in the total earnings of the regular longshoremen. 


Table 12 represents the individual monthly earnings of four gangs 
(of 10 men each) of white longshoremen in the port of Houston for 
the whole year of 1927. Table 13 represents the earnings of 10 colored 

angs (of 10 men each) in Galveston, given by semimonthly periods 
rom September 17, 1927, to April 15, 1928, inclusive; this period 
covers almost the entire cotton season. Because of the rotation 
system used by the local unions the earnings of these gangs are fuirly 
representative of the earnings of the other men in the two ports. 
In Houston the earnings vary from $38.69 for the month of July 
to $179.46 in January, with an average of about $100 per month. 
The earnings for the 2-week period in Galveston vary from $16.5! 
to $119.16, thus reflecting the fluctuations in the demand for long- 
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shore labor. 


Taste 12.-EARNINGS, OF FOUR GAN 


TEX., 1927 
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For the entire period, however, the average earnings 
of the Galveston men show a variation from $32.16 to $33.74 per 
man per week, thus clearly indicating the effects of the earnings 
equalization scheme used by the union. 


GS! OF WHITE LONGSHOREMEN IN HOUSTON, 














Monthly earnings per man of— 
































Month 

Gang No. 1} Gang No. 2} Gang No.3} Gang No. 4 

NE  cithiiet ceo a wedestinetitiwr~cadshuieshaus $147. 15 $179. 46 $47. 22 $145. 46 
GET . nad Hisindineebsbse hcenshcaweny <00 pekinese 121. 91 98, 21 130. 18 143. 02 
SEL, .carkdaehinese~ca pha deeenkegepreranecsqesnersd’ 136. 70 146. 67 119. 90 120. 95 
BOUL, : ici RNS S44 -d6bb~ 655. -L acces side asda detbbe 74. 16 109. 46 96. 04 70. 71 
REESE EE ic 105. 04 62. 88 60. 21 93. 15 
DED... ..eeeenlic bh a cde nde nd onwdelbubens ti coh eawketie 30. 68 60. 69 62. 23 60. 82 
DN, nese annninh yo etnne~ Ket’ ~ ade shive- pew seu dan en 53. 45 55. 69 53. 34 38. 69 
BE. Sic data esuc ent nccnsecele recs ss cciceatnieaieee 79. 93 82. 19 91. 51 107. 22 
RN: Kcteeneesenevenwcaethntesricentvle hi nemiwety 118. 80 121. 36 98. 19 127.74 
TR SS aa a a ag a Aare ee Sea eee ve! 142. 34 139. 30 145. 15 136. 28 
CHER ia ga ae SOS LS SAS ae ack ena a 121. 20 132. 88 138. 50 106. 65 
ese aieg 1 IRE UR tear neces dea sge aren esa oere nossa 55. 50 83. 03 69. 86 109. 10 
INN a oc cae nee cemeeuineneaaean | 1, 195. 86 1, 271. 82 1, 112. 33 | 1, 259. 79 
ans NI Soe s oe. ee 99. 66 105. 99 92. 69 | 104. 98 

110 men per gang. 









TaBLE 13.—EARNINGS OF 10 GANGS ! OF COLORED LONGSHOREMEN IN GALVESTON, 
TEX., SEPTEMBER 17, 1927, TO APRIL 15, 1928 



























































Semimonthly earnings per man of— 
2-week period 
G Gang | G Gang | Gang | G G Gang | G G 

No. 1| No. 2] No.3| No. 4| No.5] No.6| No.7| No.8| No.9 |No. 10 
Sept. 17 to Oct. 2, 1927. .....-- $60. 29 |$64. 77 |$59. 09 Looe o2 .78 |$79. 40 |$51. 39 |$72. 48 |$73. 72 | $70. 36 
Oct. 3 to Oct. 15, 1927_._---__- 78.32 | 90.38 | 64.08 | 80.96 | 91.60 | 53.61 | 92.12] 72.88 | 77.97] 74.80 
Oct. 16 to Nov. 1, 1927___-___- 95.07 1116.37 |102. 24 | 94.15 | 94. 42 [119.16 | 69.62 | 85.64 | 68.07] 64.91 
Nov. 2to Nov. 14, 1927___.--_-| 57.50 | 17.20 | 50.00 | 50.86 | 38.74 | 41.20 | 55.38 | 57.56 | 73.71] 76.02 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 2, 1927____-__. 66. 35 | 61. 28 | 69. 69 | 63.41 | 78.26 | 85.00 | 83.93 | 80.64 | 76.10] 59.20 
Dee. 3 to Dee. 17, 1927........ .| 45.03 | 43.40 | 44.63 | 48.50 | 25.75 | 22.34 | 39.73 | 16.50 | 32.70| 58.46 
Dec. 18, 1927, to Jan. 1, 1928___| 66.87 | 60.79 | 41.46 | 44.05 | 51.60 | 55.90 | 63.60 | 60.63 | 47.66] 61.30 
Jan. 2to Jan. 16, 1928... __- 48. 87 | 53.42 | 91.62 | 53.89 | 52.33 | 76.85 | 72.87 | 73.94 |114.93| 56.86 
Jan. 17 to Feb. 1, 1928...____- 59. 55 | 57.43 | 25.52 | 53.94 | 55.84 | 22.77 | 45.91 | 44.67 | 22.85] 59.41 
Feb. 2to Feb. 14, 1928. __ 63.97 | 72.06 | 54.85 | 76.17 | 78.71 | 74.64 | 52.70 | 64.88 | 46.89] 76.17 
Feb. 15 to Feb. 20, 1928._____ | 96. 26 | 66.08 | 96.26 | 69.98 | 70.28 | 86.92 |108. 22 | 78.77 | 70.33] 63.37 
Mar. 1 to Mar. 16, 1928_.____| 62, 48 | 93. 52 | 66.08 | 84. 18 | 95. 16 |110. 99 | 54. 74 |101. 12 [119.10] 105.71 
Mar. 17 to Apr. 1, 1928_..____- 80. 26 | 55.97 | 68.18 | 67.94 | 52.17 | 34.98 | 84.85 | 38.86 | 42.05] 53.96 
Apr. 2to Apr. 15, 1928___._____| 63.92 | 77. 22 | 66.79 | 62. 46 | 73.06 | 62.91 | 49. 14 | 72.94 | 61.76| 63.10 
Total (28 weeks) _ __.....|944. 74 |929. 89 [900.49 |913. 06 |908. 70 |926. 67 |924. 20 (921. 51 (927. 84 | 943. 63 
Average per week......_._____ 33. 74 | 33.21 | 32.16 | 32,61 | 32.45 | 33.10 | 33.01 | 32.91 | 33.14 | 33.70 

110 men per gang 

Seattle 


Seattle has the distinction of being the first port in the United 
States to introduce a system of decasualization for its water front, 
which became effective in 1921. The men are listed at the central 
employment office called the “dispatching hall’ and are classified 

to longshoremen proper (those working either on the deck or in the 
old of the ship) and truckers working on the pier. The longshoremen 
roper are organized into gangs of 10 men each and are subdivided 
to three groups: (1) Company gangs definitely assigned to one 
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shipping or stevedore company; (2) hall or reserve gangs to be dis. 
patna from the central employment office as needed; and (3) c:isia] 
men to be called upon only when all other longshoremen are already 
occupied. The truckers are also divided into registered trucker 
regulanty dispatched from the hall, and casual workers, to be used 
on MY when additional need for truckers arises. 

he principle of dividing the work for the purpose of equalizin.: the 
earnings of the men is applied to the company and hall gangs aid to 
the registered truckers. Thus, no company gang is supposed to eam 
more than a certain maximum per week if the earnings of the hall 
gangs are falling below a certain minimum. The “casuals,” how cyer, 
are definitely told that they will get work only in case of demanil {or 
additional labor. They are free to work anywhere outside the \ ater 
front, but the registered men are required either to be present ii: the 
dispatching hall, as is the case with all truckers, or to be ready for 
work on very short notice. In November, 1926, the membership of the 
dispatching hall in Seattle was as follows: 








Num bx 
Longshoremen proper: of men 
Registered longshoremen (33 gangs) __________________- 338 
Re I Wh ed cu uebecs sn. elute ese 260 
a a al wid toaih diet iw aclig ct aghientl > dremel 93 
PE arth ek ee Sing Lae Wa Se avh kre oe we eee 691 
Truckers: 
EOE LR nk Mg ee ny LO ee 189 
Casual truckers__-__-__- PPS e oo danke RSH Sack cs ucaced 75 
Total______ dee eu ode. Oo kia ha 264 
RE NE Ec RET SR: i is 955 


The dispatching hall keeps a complete daily record of all the men 
dispatched for work, as well as a record of the individual earnings of 
the men which is used for the earnings equalization plan. It also has 
a central pay station, which enables the men to receive in one sim 
their earnings from all the companies for which they worked during 
the week. strict rotation system applies to all the registered men 
pr the company gangs and keeps their earnings on a more or |ess 
equal basis from month to month. Table 14 shows the actual monthly 
earnings of all the hall or reserve gangs for the year 1925. While 
these vary from $88, made by Gang No. 17 during January, to $244 
made by No. 11 during April, the average monthly earninys of 
all the gangs or the whole year, however, vary only from $153.3; to 
$162.10. ese variations are comparatively small, and disap)eat 
altogether, as the scheme of earnings equalization is carried on not 
only from month to month but from year to year. 
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TarLE 14.—MONTHLY EARNINGS OF HALL OR RESERVE GANGS 'IN SEATTLE, 1925 





































































































Monthly earnings per man of— 
Month EOE a Se 
Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 
Ory... -cckis sae $149. 00 | $115.00 | $111.00 | $122.00 | $115.00 | $184.00 | $120.00 | $135.00 | $143.00 
February ----.------| 157.00 186. 00 164. 00 159. 00 152. 00 124. 00 156. 00 142. 00 124. 00 
Marchi ‘ 176. 00 141. 00 169. 00 177.00 | 249.00 189. 00 193. 00 177. 00 168. 00 
April om ..| 219.00 | 209.00 189. 00 169. 00 177. 00 185. 00 183.00 | 212.00 209. 00 
| REESE Se 118.00 | 168.00} 149.00{] 160.00] 147.00] 130.00} 159.00] 131.00 134. 00 
See... ....4cseneuee 115. 60 118. 00 126. 00 154. 00 142. 00 113. 00 116. 00 109. 00 138. 00 
pe Rt 138.00 | 144.00} 158.00] 115.00} 122.00} 167.00} 160.00} 150.00 162. 00 
Reenst. scorer cues 127.00 | 132.00} 127.00| 153.00] 155.00] 134.00] 132.00] 131.00] 119.00 
September... ------- 180.00 | 169.00; 167.00 | 168.00{| 170.00| 162.00| 166.00} 178.00 163. 00 
Gansher . ....it.cwenkss 167.00 | 180.00] 162.00} 184.00] 194.00] 181.00] 163.00] 173.00] 161.00 
November.------- _.| 167.00} 175.00] 188.00] 161.00] 163.00} 159.00] 142.00! 164.00 185. 00 
December. .---..--- 171.00} 152. 130.00 | 135.00 | 147.00} 146.00] 166.00] 166.00 134. 00 
Toteltisece cz 1, 884. 06 |1, 889. 00 |1, 840. 00 |1, 857. 00 |1, 933. 00 |1, 874. 00 |1, 856. 00 |1, 868. 00 | 1, 840.00 
Average per month_| 157.00] 157.42 | 153.33 | 154.75 | 161.08 | 156.17 | 154.67! 155.67 153. 33 
Monthly earnings per man of— 
Month By Sah NCR Peas 
Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang 
No. 10 | No. 11 | No. 12} No. 13 | No. 14 | No. 15 | No. 16 | No. 17 | No. 18 
JOWONTY «5 siin Kcbcnae $120.00 | $138.00 |..._._--- $151. 00 | $147.00 | $135.00 | $133.00 | $88.00 | $142.00 
Pebruas ys sscvseecen 159. 00 [as 133. 00 120. 00 147. 00 152. 00 145. 00 157. 00 
Marsh. . 02 154.00 | 157.00 | $166.00 | 208.00 | 222.00{ 178.00] 151.00] 177.00 173. 00 
April....-..--------] 222.00 | 244.00} 214.00; 179.00] 192.00; 197.00} 213.00; 196.00 190. 00 
Mey... cciiteawded 151.00 | 141.00} 147.00} 148.00} 141.00} 132.00} 117.00} 151.00 132.00 
Jone... eee 168.00 | 107.00} 111.00; 120.00] 134.00] 120.00} 140.00] 144.00 138. 00 
July. .....ccseebens 130.00 | 159.00} 132.00; 117.00{| 170.00] 130.00] 143.00] 129.00 153. 00 
August_.......----.] 148.00] 126.00] 129.00] 159.00] 126.00] 132.00} 154.00| 130.00 112. 00 
September......---- 172.00 | 166.00; 199.00; 164.00| 171.00| 158.00] 157.00; 184.00 189. 00 
October ......c<8thsn. 160. 00 171. 00 198. 00 195. 00 159. 00 184. 00 181. 00 168. 00 186. 00 
November.......... 156. 00 166. 00 147. 00 144. 00 174. 00 179. 00 141. 00 156. 00 154. 00 
December. ......... 181. 00 179. 00 178.00 | 159. 00 152. 00 162. 00 195. 00 182. 00 157. 00 
ToteB estan ol 1, 921. 00 |1, 905. 00 |?1,621.00 |1, 877. 00 |1, 908. 00 |1, 854. 00 |1, 877. 00 |1, 850. 00 | 1, 883. 00 
Average per month.| 160. 08 | 158.75 | 2162.10 | 156.42| 159.00| 154.50/ 156.42] 154.17| 156.92 








110 men in a gang. 


210 months only, 





The earnings of the company gangs are somewhat higher than those 


of the hall or reserve gangs, as these men have the 


to be transferred back to the list of the reserve gangs. 


right at any time 
The earnings 


of the truckers, on the other hand, are considerably lower, because 
their rate of pay is 10 cents per hour lower than those of the regular 
longshoremen. The earnings of the registered truckers for 1925 
varied from $107 for the month of June to $137 for the month of 
April. The casual longshoremen earned for the year 1926 an aver: 

of $1,087.85, or a set om average of $90.67, while the casual truckers 
earned a monthly average of only $60.17. But even these lowest 
figures, for the casual men, are considerably higher than the average 
of the port before decasualization was put into effect. 


Portland 


Portland, Oreg., inaugurated its scheme of decasualization in 1923. 
In Portland there is no segregation between longshoremen proper and 
truckers, all the men being classified as longshoremen, at equal rates of 
pay; also, there are no individual company gangs. The labor force 
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consists of 300 so-called ‘‘permanent”’ men, divided into 25 gangs 
of 12 meneach. These are considered the backbone of the organiza- 
tion and are given the preference on all work. Then there are about 
400 so-called ‘“‘extra board’? men from whom extra gangs are forined 
when needed. These men are also used to supplement the permanent 
gangs when additional truckers are needed, as well as to replace the 
absentees in the gangs. Finally, there are about 400 casual workers 
also registered at the hall, but these are dispatched only when al! the 
regular men are already working. 

he dispatching hall uses a rotation system for the purpose of 
equalizing the earnings of all the permanent gangs. Every month 
the earnings of the individual gangs are checked and the gang with 
the lowest earnings is placed frst on the list, followed by the next 
to the lowest, etc. ese earnings, however, do not include the 
additional amounts earned by the men when working outside of the 
gang or when working in any of the Columbia River ports which are 
outside of the jurisdiction of the dispatching hall. 

Table 15 shows the average monthly earnings of the 25 permanent 
gangs for the 5-year period, 1924 to 1928. In 1928 the average low 
rate was $127.05 and the average high rate was $146.95. The 
‘“‘extra board” men, for whom no figures are kept, earned less than 
these gangs and the casual workers, of course, still less. 


TABLE 15.—AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF 25 PERMANENT GANGSIN PORTLAND, 
OREG., 1924 TO 1928 



































Average monthly earnings per man 
Gang ee 

1924 | 1925 1926 1927 1928 = | 1924-198 
NS Bhi. 6 SE id nn: sie or nuinw nee weadinne $149.08 | $135.29 | $139.47 | $126.89 | $135.80 $137. 31 
in ane ee a Ae MSS OF RAS 145. 63 135. 88 136. 17 121. 78 127. 05 133. 30 
CG Da ances poms «ne b cpemplegebe admin 144. 2 132. 45 138. 89 121. 76 127. 98 133. 07 
ec NE ES pe tiene nero mega, Acer Res 142. 90 142. 13 156. $1 128. 65 146. 95 143. 49 
I sigs wears uni iwe suas mecmnnanal 145. 23 144. 91 149. 39 132. 27 138. 91 142. 14 
NE ig. hw c nnn Cow dicename beeen 149. 20 142. 69 141. 46 130. 16 133. 33 139, 37 
EAE ESE A Pine the Sheets 143. 09 136. 77 156. 50 110. 84 135. 85 136. 61 
I oy hs a ated 152. 96 143. 47 144. 13 126. 63 143. 65 142.17 
iin cnnintacodiihde thenasinnens 148. 47 132. 14 148. 82 126. 00 143. 29 139. 74 
i laa, Ser eh IE tes 143. 02 133. 63 132. 28 113. 93 (i 2 130.72 
ST EESSREEE py eee Spey eee 5 Sapa ek =e 142. 73 119. 87 (1) 1) 140.00 | * 134.0 
i ae seater reiann 144.75 | 13424] 14228 20/ 132.20 135. 53 
SING oi. cee mans 5.cbtGbidasudncuene 152. 16 143. 08 139. 53 128. 90 139. 24 140. 8 
NN deca’ win titers boule aneneaieiai 149. 83 139. 06 137. 12 (4) 141.00} ? 141.75 
Ea i il ES a el at lea Ken 143. 38 138. 72 135. 79 124. 43 134. 88 35.4 
A, SE ee a er wee A an eR Oe 155. 57 145. 84 149. 88 131.72 132. 27 143. 06 
NE feiikongnpninn <bean te ae ralnnien 148. 89 141. 16 143. 82 120. 17 140. 27 138. 86 
CES oa dine cwtinecedccncdcscucecuees 143. 64 135. 47 (4) (*) iQ 4 139, 5% 
Ba oie ss ain 5a 4 da bch waeed 145. 93 139.66} 144.20 126. 33 84 139. 19 
cilia ne onemeederahacnsis 146, 92 136. 03 139, 18 128. 04 140. 80 138.19 
BEM Ei) i cadedes ddeche olseibacke 149. 64 140. 17 143, 49 124. 05 142. 44 139. % 
ii nosis: ical <ihtindegneaiiin 145. 15 145.09} 150.18 127. 92 137. 18 141.10 
oe Bee RS Py Se CN eRe A 141. 33 127.13 135. 31 127. 83 135. 19 133. 36 
I dns in siden dene smash siweag 148.938 | 14270} 138.51 118. 56 129. 78 135. 70 
Ts 5 i antenna tine den eebeinanie 155.73 | 141.42 148. 76 133. 17 142. 74 144. 36 

1 Disbanded. ? Average for 4 years. 3 Average for 3 years. 4 Average for 2 years 


The dispatching hall operates a central pay office, all the men, 
irrespective of their place of work, being paid off there. In addi 
tion, it also operates a loan fund from which money is advance: to 
the individual men on their brass checks and from which aid is given 
to sick and injured workers. 
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In neither Seattle nor Portland, however, do the schemes of 
decasualization cover all the longshore workers in the ports. Both 
plans were organized against the opposition of the local unions of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association, and in both ports 
there still remain a considerable number of men who refuse to accept 
the plan. These remain on the waterfront accepting work here and 
there, particularly from such organizations as the United States 
Shipping Board or the port authorities, which because of their official 
position have adopted an attitude of neutrality as between the 
dispatching hall and the union locals. 


San Francisco 


San Francisco is the only large port on the Pacific coast which 
has not been decasualized. The employers’ organization has an 
agreement with the Longshoremen’s Association of San Francisco by 
which members of the association are given preference for work in 
port. Of a total of approximately 5,000 men registered with this 
organization, about 3,000 pay regular dues and are active on the 
beach. Some of these men are permanently employed by individual 
companies; others, of course, are compelled to look for work along 
the entire waterfront. The longshoremen ‘‘shape”’ once a day at 
the foot of Market Street, where the hiring foremen “pick” their 
men and order them to report at the respective piers or dispatch 
them in trucks to the more distant piers. Here, as in other ports 
which have not been decasualized, it is impossible to establish even 
approximately the average weekly earnings of the men in the port 
as a whole. 

The trend of the earnings of the permanent men, however, may be 
determined from Table 16, representing 10 of the 15 permanent 
gangs of 18 men each employed by Company H and 8 permanent 
gangs employed by Company I. 


TABLE 16.—MONTHLY EARNINGS OF SPECIFIED PERMANENT GANGS! OF LONG- 
SHOREMEN EMPLOYED BY TWO COMPANIES IN SAN FRANCISCO, 1926 


Company H 








Monthly earnings per man of— 





Month 


Gang | Gang 
No.9 | No. 10 


Gang | Gang | Gang | Gang | Gang | Gang | Gang | Gang 
No.1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4 | No.5 | No.6 | No.7 No.8 
} 

















£3 _..----| $163. 00] $174. 00} $35. 00| $149. 00} $184. 00] $121. 00] $158. 00! $110.00! $76.06 $96.00 
a, 164 00] 171.00} 136.00} 183.00} 230.00; 207.00} 156.00| 123.00; 138.00... 
ioe ara aie 207.00 232.00} 247.00} 221.00; 255.00; 216.00) 199. . ‘ 
aE, Seon 165. 00| 187.00} 158.00} 180.00; 166.00! 166.00! 143.00 150.00] 163.00| 103.00 
eae < eRS 139.00, 127.00, 159.00} 137.00, 166.00, 152.00) 119. 00| 172.00) 150. 36. 00 
ERT Fs tiscen. 226.00} 238.00} 188.00] 238.00! 209.00} 231.00| 200.00| 147,00} 161.00 135.00 
RE a cat 197.00} 163.00; 150.00] 198.00| 166.001 194.00! 105.00, 150.00| 76.00] 151.00 
Bisse i TE 230. 00 227.00} 200.00} 218.00} 251.00; 127.00} 138.00 242.00] 233.00| 185.00 
ion... 174.00} 149.00; 141.00} 171.00} 155.00] 183.00; 102.00, 122.00] 129.00 107.00 
fA ae 186, 00| 178.00; 175.00} 208.00 209.00; 196. 74. 80.00} 199.00} 106.00 
Ee 281.00} 255.00} 243.00} 281.00 253.00] 291.00) 233. 5.00} 210.00} 266. 00 
i 176.00} 165. 168. 173. 00) 182.00} 183. 93.00|......_.| 177. 115. 00 


Bis ote 2, 308. 00}2, 266. 00}2, 000. 002, 357. 00|2, 426. 00|2, 267. 00|1, 720. 00/1, 540. 00|1, 919. 00\1, 431. 00 
Average per month -_ sete 188. 83 166. 67| 196. 42 202. 17 188. 143. 33) 128. 33 150. 92 119, 25 


3 
s 
S 
: 





























118 men per gang. 
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TABLE 16.-MONTHLY EARNINGS OF SPECIFIED PERMANENT GANGS OF 






































F. > \¢ L 
SHOREMEN EMPLOYED BY TWO COMPANIES IN SAN FRANCISCO, 1926—Con: ieee 
Company I 
Monthly earnings per man of— 
Month i: 
Gang G Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No.7 No. 8 
January__....-.--_--- $168.54 | $182.71} $196.44 | $159.99} $185.79| $167.64] $158.43) 153) 
February...._._.___- 164.14} 164.26 | 164.27] 173.36| 158.24] 150.53] 174.65) 14,45 
permanent: 188.76 | 17260] 190.14| 180.46/ 187.47| 186.99] 17213] i764 
a 140.41} 160.11] 149.87] 155.48| 160.31] 15437] 171.01) 1534 
| Se 195.98 | 183.83} 18230] 185.19] 195.10] 20476] 193.97) 7 % 
arr auoRERSE 128.08} 13433] 158.87] 13884| 137.73] 13425] 151.69) isi 
| PS ERRANDS, 130.51] 139.73] 11274] 131.19] 116.34] 129.36] 111.84] in% 
ye" Sepa 200.94} 195.07] 217.81] 19486) 219.63| 207.15| 219.40| 217% 
September....._____- 172.13 | 167.19] 149.68] 150.00| 160.11] 151.66| 157.51) iss 4 
Lie ERS Sa 215.67} 234.80} 215.34] 211.52] 201.95] 217.91] 208.01) 21) 19 
November._.__._.__- 170.90} 166.39] 18272] 200.49) 171.45| 183.30] 176.52) ix 9 
ecember_..._._____- 190.37 | 197.34] 200.26] 186.00; 206.80| 187.89) 206.35) 93 
eats age 2, 075.43 | 2,008.36 | 2, 129.53 | 2,076.56 | 2,100.92 | 2,075.81 | 2,101.51 | 2.006.@ 
Average per month...| 17295| 17486| 177.46| 173.05 | 175.08 | 17298] 175.13) 174.67 




















The monthly averages of the 10 gangs of Company H show a range 
from $119.25 for Gang No. 10, to $202.17 for Gang No. 5. Compuany] 
uses a regular rotation scheme for its employees, and every week and 
every month the list of the gangs is so rearr. as to give the vang 
with the lowest earnings the first chance for work. The earnings 0! the 
gangs are posted venta on a bulletin board so that the men know 
their standing in the rotation scheme. The average earnings of tliese 
eight gangs for the year 1926 show variations from $172.95 per man 

r edtineh for gang No. 1, to $177.46 per man per month for gang 

0.3. The small range shows the a of the equalization scheme 
used by the company. 

There is, however, no check on the earnings of the casual men, 
whose numbers often are considerably larger than those in the per- 
manent gangs. The data below, which were taken from the pay 
rolls of to ott K, give an approximate idea of the actual distr- 
bution of the earnings of the casual and permanent men combined. 
There were 354 longshoremen who worked for this company eight 
weeks or more during the year 1926. 


Number 

Weekly earnings of men 
Neen en ea Gee Be Ce en tke hee 12 
ee ON OER gpa PERC Dt oA eh: c) a eRe Sa pe 38 
II ic ic a lees eile oe ue ee ee a eee So 62 
es 5 ee ee 85 
Neen i ea ee alo oe 63 
ENN i aac od er ecka Sade wae «oh dwee om 43 
I aid CaS A re ee ek 51 
ii = Ok oi ta hn dad ao db Lode ance 354 
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The statement below shows the distribution of the same men, on 
the basis of the number of weeks worked for this company: 





Number 
of men 
a RR Rae SIG Rp a SS RCS a MN. ae 16 
nr ee eee we 49 
I oe oe ses ae SH sacle vin ok eds Bln eae 30 
SS Sia eg ooo eet be. Su 29 
EE EET Se Pe TR Pe Sr a ee 28 
Ea ag RE Te MS Se Se a Sra ome ce te ASE 26 
go Sama a eo we becus cake ee taas 21 
i a a tee Pes 26 
ag a aR tee Ws ZG, nea See ae ROE ACM ped 24 
I ae 8D a a caf Se fe tea, 18 
I Sat SRD ge 87 
aia a ies ical it Rr ec i 354 


The above figures, showing some men in every one of the wage or 
time groups, speak of conditions similar to those found in the Atlantic 
ports. The same inequalities in distribution of work and in the 
ore. exist in San Francisco as in New York or 
Baltimore. ere also the practices of some companies in keeping 
permament gangs merely result in very high earnings for the privileged 
men, with correspondingly low earnings for all other longshoremen. 


Los Angeles 


The port of Los Angeles was decasualized in 1922. It is the only 
port in the United States whose scheme of decasualization applies to 
all longshoremen in port. All the men are registered in the Marine 
Service Bureau, which is the central dispatching hall of the port. 
In 1929 the men were divided into the following groups: 



































Number 
Ship men (regular longshoremen) : of men 
RESIS BPRS IGG oR es va a Oe 9a 549 
SS REE GEE AISLES A LEAT LOS SU 54 
PG OCU 22. oye ka bet uh ui owe oie doe bam 603 
Dock men: 
SE Tah ha nc i a oa: cs tinct me des aeeen— oh ne alte > 554 
Cen IU ON AS sk id de ek 50 . 
KS a cetmnnds bes dee de diideleieseuwe «can 604 
Lumbermen: 
NS isin A onl as wi a Ob gta te ond de ed ane de Wilde ave 95 
SENG RRR Sagas ONeiec PE e? OT A 175 
6 hE xe a ahs oe Gin ah wm cides Sk ce eens a eee 270 
Casual workers, (ship, dock, and lumber) ____.__..____--_- 151 
Total number of registered men_-___...__.---_---- 1, 628 


The majority of these men are assigned to individual companies, 
the number sent to each being determined by the ability of the com- 
pany to supply more or less steady work to the men assigned to it. _ 

he workers retain their right to return to the hall-gang list if earnings 
are unsatisfactory or for any other valid reason. Each company is 
therefore fequired to keep a record of the earnings of their men, and 
since October, 1929, the Marine Service Bureau has been supplied 
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by these meee with daily reports of the hours worked and the 
earnings for ail the ship gangs. 

Table 17 shows the earnings of the 61 permanent ship gangs for the 
seven months from October, 1929, to April, 1930, inclusive. These 
late figures are shown here because total figures for the entire port are 
not available for any previous period. In spite of the trade depression 
which must have affected the shipping in this port as in the other 
ports, the seven months’ average earnings of these gangs, varying 
from $126.62 to $199 per man per month, are considerably higher 
than at any other port. 


TABLE 17.—EARNINGS OF 61 GANGS OF LONGSHOREMEN IN LOS ANGELES, IN 
SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1929 AND 1930 




















































































































Earnings per man per month 
as Bir 3 ie Total Average 
1 7) earnings 

Gang earnings sor ; 
month 
October — — January enna March | April 

Company L 
Gang No. 1..-.-.-.--- $177. 53 | $199.24 | $220.95 | $185. 40 | $154.80 | $205.09 | $176. 63 |$1, 319.64 | $158. 52 
Gang No, 2_.._---- 180.57 | 186.44 | 192.38 | 184.05 | 151.88 | 216.00] 175.84 1, 287.16 143. 88 
Gang No. 3...._-.- 182.59 | 206.89 | 231.19; 201.83 185.40 | 202.05] 183.04] 1,392.99 199. 00 
Gang No. 4._..---- 168.30 | 194.13 | 219.94 | 212.40; 162.00 192.38 | 189.34) 1,338.49 191, 21 
Gang No. 5__..---- 184.17 | 201.27 | 218.37 201.15| 171.00 | 167.18; 207.12] 1,350. 26 192. 89 
Gang No. 6_...---- 208.80 | 244.02 | 207.00} 180.90 | 147.27 | 230.97 | 170.78} 1,389.74 198, 53 
Gang No. 7__----.- 180.90 | 180.79; 180.68 | 182.70} 155.70] 216.45 | 194.40] 1,291.62 184. 52 
Gang No. 8__-.---- 169.77 | 200.03 | 230.29) 174.83 170.10] 199.80] 174.38] 1,319. 20 188, 46 
Gang No. 9__..---- 180.23 | 197.89 | 215.55 | 185.85 | 133.20] 199.80 | 177.75} 1,290.27 184. 32 
Gang No. 10_--..-- 161.10 | 182.37 194.63) 176.63 170.67 | 232.20] 160.88 | 1, 278.48 182, 64 
Gang No, 1l.-.----- 169.20 | 173.71 | 178.20; 190.58} 173.93 | 187.20} 178.20] 1, 251.02 178.72 

Company M 

Gang No. 12_.._--- 710.60 | 187.54] 165.83 | 145.80 | 124.90] 150.75| 173.48 | 1,158.99 | = 165.57 
Gang No. 13_--..-- 195.64 | 168.81 | 141.98 | 153.79 | 156.72} 141.98] 169.77 | 1, 128. 69 161. 24 
Gang No. 14...__-. 206.44 | 185.08 | 163.69 | 146.03 | 164.03 | 156.60 170.44] 1,192.31 170, 33 
Gang No. 15_...__- 193.73 | 182.14} 170.55 | 138.38 | 174.38 | 160.65 | 172.80) 1, 192.63 170. 38 
Gang No. 16_.....- 186.64 | 171.79} 156.94; 127.58 | 162.45/| 156.94] 164.14] 1,126.49 160. 93 
Gang No. 17_.-.---- 198.68 | 176.74] 154.80] 140.18 | 174.49 | 153.00| 178.54] 1,176.43 168. 06 
Gang No. 18..-..-- 185.40 | 164.54; 145.02) 130.73; 170.67 | 153.90 | 181.69] 1,131.95 161.71 
Gang No. 19.-.....| 201.83 | 179.51 | 157.17 | 125.78 | 146.77 | 176.85} 165.04] 1, 152.95 164. 71 
Gang No. 20..-.-.-- 230.63 | 189.64 148.73 | 146.25 | 158.63 166.73 | 164.37 | 1, 204. 98 172.14 

Company N 
Gang No. 21____--- 253.13 | 203.74) 161.55 | 188.78 | 155.25 | 147.60] 150.08 | 1, 260.13 180). 02 
Gang No, 22.___.-- 205.43 | 166.73 | 127.58 | 175.50] 142.65 | 151.65] 168.30 | 1, 137. 84 162. 58 
Gang No. 23.....--. 222.30 | 199.80; 177.30] 162.79 | 177.30 | 142.43 | 153.23 | 1, 235.15 176. 45 
Gang No. 24....___ 248.85 | 200.37} 152.78] 162.57 | 147.83 136.13 | 137.82} 1, 186.35 169. 48 
Gang No. 25_...... 243.79 | 209.03 | 175.17] 175.28 | 158.40) 156.83 | 144.23 | 1, 262.73 180, 39 
Gang No. 26....... 255.04 | 201.21 | 148.28] 173.70) 168.08{ 187.65 160.23 1,204.19 184. 88 
Gang No. 27_.._.-.- 243.45 | 201.20; 176.85} 171.00} 179.55 | 139.28 147.83 | 1, 260.16 179. 88 
Gang No. 28.-__.._- 209.82 | 175.67; 141.53 | 160.99 | 147.60] 146.59] 128.48] 1,110.68 158. 67 
Gang No. 29.....-- 250.54 | 205.61 | 161.55} 165.15 | 167. 137,93 | 151.65 | 1, 239. 83 177. 12 
= RE 218.37 | 183.77 | 149.18 | 168.08 67 83 | 148.95 | 1, 166.03 166. 58 
Gang No, 31_....-- 160.43 | 145.01 | 129.60{ 151.77 | 165.83; 119.70| 147.60 | 1,019.94 145. 71 
7. 2........ 256.62 | 264.16) 153.23 | 146.08} 14468] 153.45) 166.73 | 1,284.90 183, 56 

Company O 
Gang No. 33.___._- 163.69 | 15414! 132.64) 127.58) 162.45] 141.75} 140.07 | 1,022 32 146. 05 
Gang No. 34....-.. 175.73 | 15234] 141.08; 106.65 142. 88 136.68 | 142.99 998. 36 142. 62 
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TasLE 17.<-EARNINGS OF 61 GANGS OF LONGSHOREMEN IN LOS ANGELES, IN 














































































































































—— 

Earnings per man per month 
Average 
Gang 1929 1930 Total | earnings 

. s per 
a ae month 
Novem- | Decem- Febru- ‘ 
October ber ber January ary March | April 

Company P 
Gang No. 35.------ $157. 50 | $180. 23 | $203.13 | $179.55 | $180.00 | $225.90 | $164. 70 & 291.01 | $184. 43 
Gang No. 36. ------ 140.85 | 157.15 | 175.05] 172.80] 168.75 | 208.35] 180.45 | 1, 203.40 171. 91 
Gang No. 37.--.--- 140.85 | 147.83} 154.80] 162.45 | 167.85 | 192.60] 153.00] 1,119.38 159. 91 
Gang No. 38.-.---- 147.60 | 167.63 | 187.65} 181.35 | 188.10 | 220.95 | 193.95 | 1, 287.23 183. 89 
Gang No. 39.------ 131.94 | 156.60] 181.35} 174.15] 172.35 | 193.05} 170.10} 1,179. 54 168. 51 
Gang No. 40.--.---- 127.80 | 156.38 | 184.95] 142.65] 166.50] 197.10} 156.15 | 1, 131.53 161. 65 
ang No. 41.-....- 129.15 | 132.98] 136.80} 126.90] 135.90] 162.90} 135.00 959. 63 137. 09 

Company Q 
Gang No, 42.-...-- 263.59 | 225.68) 187.77 | 120.60] 107.67 | 122.85} 123.19 | 1,151.35 164. 48 
ele I iil dcnv’ceiindieee eae 168.08 | 114.80] 102.27 | 141.30] 117.45| 643.90] 128.78 
Gang No. 44.-....- 241.54 210.16) 178.77} 122.94] 120.27] 155.25] 132.30) 1,161.23 165. 89 
Gang No. 45...--..- 239.74 | 207.51] 175.28) 128.03] 108.45] 142.65} 113.40) 1,115.06 159. 29 
Gang No. 46..----- 238.62 | 212.18 185. 74 127.35 112. 05 155. 70 125.10 | 1, 156, 74 165. 25 

Extra Gangs ! 
Gang No. 47.....-.- 178.99} 160.78 | 142.65 | 135.90] 123.30] 132.30| 133.43} 1,007.35 143. 91 
Gang No. 48.....-- 154.58 | 147.77} 140.97 | 128.14] 123.87] 125.55) 130,62 951. 50 135. 93 
Gang No. 49_...... 174.72] 158.08 | 141.42] 136.58] 128.59; 136.92 | 144.23/{ 1,020.54 145. 79 
Gang No. 50_...... 181. 24 157. 51 133. 77 131. 29 128. 48 130. 50 132. 75 995. 54 142. 22 
Gang No, 51_..-..- 162.45 | 137.76} 113.07 | 118.80| 129.27] 138.15] 135.00 934. 50 133. 50 
Gang No, §2_.....- 158. 07 141, 25 124. 43 122. 74 123. 30 131. 85 136. 02 937. 66 133. 95 
Gang No. 53_...--. 179.33 | 152.73 | 126.12; 129.83 | 131.85 | 128.37) 132.98 981. 21 140. 17 
Gang No. 54....... 141.30] 127.58] 113.85] 123.53] 125.44] 141.30) 127.69 900. 69 128. 67 
Gang No. 55..--.-.- 161.44} 146.70] 141.87] 118.24] 125.10] 133.77) 136.02 963. 14 137. 59 
Gang No. 56_.....- 158.67} 136.51 | 115.32] 117.00] 132.64| 131.40; 139.17 930. 71 132. 96 
Gang No. 57_...... 137.25 | 127.71 | 118.24] 118.24] 118.92{ 138.15 | 127.80 886. 31 126. 62 
Gang No. 58.....-- 179.33 | 161.35] 123.37] 136.138 | 129.27{| 131.40| 140.63 991. 48 141. 64 
Gang No. 59__...-- 165.65 | 143.35] 121.05} 124.54] 132.08] 132.30; 130.73 949. 70 135. 67 
Gang No. 60....-_. 147.49 | 146.87] 146.25 | 124.88] 123.75 | 137.25) 135. 23 961. 72 137, 39 
Gang No. 61......- 165.38 | 145.13 | 123.98) 143.10] 120.38] 136.13) 135.90 979.00, 139.86 
} 












earnin 


States. 


' Rotated from company to company. 


of the gangs assigned to two companies. 


substantiall 


longshoremen in the 
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As a check on the above figures, in Table 18 are shown the 1926 
The average 
monthly earnings vary for one company from $144.37 to $175.94 and 
for the other from $155.16 to $208.31 per man—averages which are 
higher than for the 7-month 
Although the truckers earn much less than the permanent gangs, 
and the casual men considerably less, the average earnings of the 
port of Los Angeles are sisdbubtedty higher 
and more equitably distributed than in any other port in the United 


riod shown above. 


Oo 
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TABLE 18.—-MONTHLY EARNINGS OF 16 GANGS! OF LONGSHOREMEN ASSIGN» 1 7 
TWO COMPANIES IN LOS ANGELES, 1926 


















































Company R 
Monthly earnings per man of— 
Month —— 
Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang iang 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No.6 | No.7 No.8 No.9 
\ 

S\N E: $225. 53 | $195. 60 | $200.99 | $190.25 | $211.28 | $218.67 | $199. 93 | $140. 33 | $188, 67 
eee 158.18 | 164.67 | 232.34] 174.83 | 204.74) 195.56 | 200.14] 161.62) = 145,); 
SRE: 201.76 | 162.79; 158.52 | 176.64 | 196.01 | 200.51 | 191.80] 149.25 = 135% 
FRESE REESE 285. 41 191.20 | 259.65 | 228.83} 302.50} 297.95 | 238.71 180.08 | 192 
Wicd... a. oe 199.03 | 166.09} 169.67] 164.03] 189.32] 190.32] 181.13] 153.88) i437 
Sens... os. oe 216.01 | 203.78 | 216.63 | 222.81 | 219.04] 232.22] 224.59] 162.15 9 i745 
pS a a EN 170, 25 129.10 | 169.45 190.77 | 161.32; 159.92] 160.58] 117.44 150. 1] 
pO RE seers a? 158. 58 183. 03 179. 61 149. 44 174.72 | 164.98 154. 12 132.89 114, 36 
Septem ber --_. -..--- 199.18 | 186.38 | 216.43 188.72 | 222.96 | 253.08 | 212.14] 197.63 196. 1] 
Cee. «i te. 320 187.23 | 142.72 | 177.33 | 189.06 | 184.82] 177.04 | 192.84] 139.59 138. 45 
Novem ber--_--.--__- 191. 37 178.49 | 170.51 162. 14 187.44 | 188.04 | 217.47 | 143.13 | 143. 9 
peewee’. ........- 230.46 | 206.77 | 217.02} 217.27 | 228.42) 221.37 | 223.72) 183.95 | — 1x3, 64 

eG 5 ee '2, 422. 99 |2, 110. 62 2,377.15 |2, 254. 79 |2, 482.57 |2, 499. 66 |2, 415.17 |1, 861.94 | a4. % 
Average pet month_| 201.92] 175.89 / 198.10 | 187.90 | 206. 88 | 208.31 | 201.26| 155.16 22 















































Company S 
Monthly earnings per man of— 
Month : 
Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang Gang 
No.1 No, 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No.7 
— 
TEN TR $171. 34 $162. 04 $151. 65 $162. 97 $167. 70 $161. 34 | $165. 73 
February-.....-..--- 152. 50 172. 39 138. 42 158. 12 136. 10 141. 48 | 174, 31 
Ri EES 185. 96 144. 89 187.91 202. 00 169. 98 179. 54 | 174. 19 
PRR 6 ntact ante a ~ 162. 03 165. 63 166. 86 167. 05 133. 50 155.97 | 175. 40 
ns ok wang we 154. 79 149. 28 159. 03 140. 38 96. 94 136. 70 145, 67 
EE aE 182. 29 161. 52 153. 99 154. 79 153. 23 187. 32 158. 88 
pS ae oem 155. 60 169. 33 148. 14 148. 90 135. 94 161. 81 | 187. 62 
| eee 142. 35 143, 42 152. 76 145. 19 152. 54 146.25 | 143. 39 
Septem ber_..._...-_- 204. 51 185, 36 208, 98 215, 28 200. 21 162. 64 | 182, 86 
October ....-....- ae 207. 61 179, 74 182. 57 198. 38 196. 40 175. 36 | 180.47 
November....-..--- 180. 95 163. 98 170, 01 163. 06 153. 66 75. 28 | 80), 89 
December. ......--- 211. 31 215. 07 159. 66 206. 33 202. 40 48.75 |... Fe 
eee 2,111.2 | 2,012.65| 1,979.98| 2,062.30| 1,898.60) 1,782.44 | 71, 709.41 
Average per month- 175. 94 167. 72 165. 00 171, 87 | 158.22} 144.47| ° 100.86 
110 men in a gang. 211 months. 
Conclusion 


In view of the extreme differences in the systems of employing 
longshore labor, particularly in the distribution of the work and the 
earnings of the men on. the water fronts of the three decasualized 
ports, Seattle, Portland, and Los Angeles, as contrasted with the 
other ports in the United States, it might be worth while to inquire 
into the prospects of decasualizing the other ports. The question is 
rather hard to answer because of certain complications in the relation- 
ship between the employers of Seattle, Portland, and Los Angeles and 
the International i mg wer Association. It so happened that 


Seattle, Portland, and Los Angeles adopted their schemes of de«as- 
ualization a long period of serious and violent labor clashes 


which in the defeat of the local unions, members of the J- 
ternational. In none of the three ports is the union now consid:red 
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an important factor on the water front, and the employers refuse to 
recognize the International Longshoremen’s Association as the 
representative of their men. The result is that the International, as 
an organization, is definitely antagonistic to any scheme of decasuali- 
zation, Which it regards simply as a union-breaking medium. 

That this is not necessarily the case, however, can be shown from 
the experience of most of the decasualized European ports, particu- 
larly Liverpool, where union labor is now an effective element in the 
operation of. the scheme of decasualization. From a neutral and 
almost antagonistic observer at the inception of the plan in 1912, the 
union has now become a most enthusiastic defender of the plan. On 
the other hand, it must also be emphasized that the conditions in 
Seattle, Portland, and Los Angeles are somewhat lacking in stability 
because of the absence of a labor organization outside their dispatching 
halls. The wens of decasualization there were originated and are 
now managed almost exclusively by the employers, with the workers 
having comparatively very little to say either in the management or 
in the operation of the respective schemes. 

In the eastern ports not even theemployers are unanimously in favor 


'of decasualizing their ports. It will therefore require a considerable 


amount of education to get the union and the employers favorably 
disposed to any scheme of decasualization. Finally, not all the ports 
in the country are ready for such reorganization. Certain ports can 
be decasualized more quickly and more successfully than other ports. 
Ara a favorable attitude by both capital and labor, which must 
be considered requisite for any effective scheme of decasualization, 
the ports of Boston and Baltimore on the Atlantic coast, Houston and 
Galveston on the Gulf, and San Francisco on the Pacific, offer the 
most favorable conditions for a successful beginning. In all of these 
ports the unions have a more or less definite limit on their member- 
ship, which would make it comparatively simple to obtain a complete 
registry of the longshoremen in the port. ta Baltimore and in the 
Texas ports the gang system is in vogue and is favorably regarded by 
both the unions and employers; Houston and Galveston, and to 
some extent San Francisco also, have systems of dividing the work 
on a rotation basis, and Houston even has a central pay station for 


gall longshoremen. The relationship between the employers and the 


local unions in these ports has been very cordial for a number of years, 


sand the ground has been thus prepared for an experiment in decas- 


ualization carried out by efforts of both sides. The details of the 
schemes used will greatly depend on the local conditions in each port, — 
but the management must necessarily be vested in a central agency 
OW eres of employers and workers. 

With these ports decasualized or even on the road toward decasu- 
alization, New York and other ports will follow suit. A _compre- 
hensive system of decasualization for the port of New York was 
proposed by the mayor’s committee on unemployment in 1916, but the 
scheme failed of ota ation largely because it originated from sources 
other than those actually engaged in the longshore industry. With 


oe te 


the oraneneran of employers and the local unions in favor of such a 










er) ew York too can be decasualized, and it is not too soon to get 
started. | 
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The Labor Situation in Korea 


By Ta Cuen; Tstnec Hua University, Perrine, CHINA 


OREA is preeminently an agricultural country, about 77 pe; 

cent of her people being engaged in farming. Consequently 
rural labor overshadows urban labor both in magnitude and in. 
portance. In recent years, however, industrialization has begun to 
influence the economic and social life of the Koreans, and as time 
goes on industrial progress will bring about fundamental changes jy 
social habits and mode of living of considerable portions of the 
Korean population. Present-day labor problems of Korea, there. 
fore, vitally concern both the farmer and the city worker. In agri. 
culture the outstanding problems are land ownership, tenancy, high 
rent, and usury. In the cities the workers are demanding higher 
ps or shorter working-days, and better relations between employers 
and employees, the last-mentioned having special significance, as the 
leading employers in Korea are mainly Japanese and the laborers 
predominantly Korean. 

Furthermore, the problem of Korean labor should be discussed in 
connection with the general economic and social situation in the Far 
East. Should Korea remain an agricultural country or should she 
unreservedly engage in modern industry? In either case, what would 
be the effect on Japan and China? Thus viewed, the labor problems 
of Korea are not internal and isolated, but international and in a 
measure interrelated with the industrial and socio-economic conditions 


of her neighbors. 
Beginnings of Industralization 


ALTHOUGH modernization tendencies in Korea existed before the 
annexation of Korea to Japan in 1910, systematic introduction of 
machine industry began with the Japanese régime in Korea. _Jap- 
anese activities, both official and private, have materially hastened 
industrialization. Japan’s superior industrial experience and _ her 
surplus wealth, which is available for investment in Korea, put her 
in an unusually advantageous position to develop Korean industries. 
In many cases, Japanese industrialists were the first to establish fac- 
tories and industrial enterprises in Korean towns. In Korea to-day 
the relatively more important mines, factories, and business enter- 
prises are financed, managed, and controlled by the Japanese. Among 
the industries under Japanese capital and management the following 
are prominent: Rice milling, iron foundries, tile and brick making, 
wines and spirits making, electric companies, lumber, and leather. 
More recently, the Japanese have gone into flour mills, sugar mills, 
pulp and paper factories, textile, cement, pottery and porcelait, 
and match factories. The principal industries of the Koreans include 
the textiles (cotton, silk, and hemp), pottery and porcelain, paper, 
wine, and hardware. .~ 

The progress of industrialization in Korea may be seen from 4 
comparison of the status of heed at the time of annexation and 

e 


at a more recent date. During 17-year period ending 192’, 


ree Fh a statistical report of the Governor General of Kores, § 
the number of factories in Korea increased 19.5 times, capital increased 
51.1 times, employees 6.1 times, horsepower 19.4 times, and value of 
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industrial products 18.8 times. In 1927 there were in Korea 4,914 
factories, With a total capital of $271,323,092,' and having 89,142 
employees (6,163 Japanese, 4,632 Chinese, and the remainder Koreans), 
a diame of 117,732, and industrial products of a total value 
of $184,819,854. Although only a little over 40 per cent of the fac- 
tories are Japanese owned, their capital represents over 85 per cent of 
the total. 

Japan is Korea’s financier as well as leading customer, about 80 
per cent of Korea’s foreign trade being with Japan. Korea’s exports 
to Japan comprise mainly agricultural and mineral products, chief 
among which are rice, beans, cocoons, lumber, coal, fish, animals, and 
leather. The imports are textiles, hardware, agricultural imple- 
ments, tools, cement, paper—all manufactured goods. 

Another phase of industrialization is the operation of mines alon 
modern lines. Coal comes first in economic importance, followe 
by iron, gold, and lead. There are 43 mines in the country employ- 


| | ing 100 or more workmen, with an aggregate annual production value 


slightly under $5,000,000. The ownership of the mines is largely 


Japanese, they owning probably 79 per cent of the total, the Koreans 


about 7 per cent, and foreigners (principally American, German, and 
English) about 14 per cent. 


Economic and Social Conditions of Factory Workers and Miners 


THE industrial population of Korea consists principally of factory © 
workers and miners, the total being a little over 1,000,000. In 1927 
there were 954,832 miners (918,281 males and 36,551 females). The 


; wages of the miners in the various occupations are not uniform, but 


on the whole, underground workers command higher wages than 
surface workers. At Heijo, mine machinists receive a maximum of 
$1.85, a minimum of 25 cents, or an average wage of 51.5 cents per 
day. Surface transport workers receive a maximum of $1.75, a min- 
imum of 28 cents, or an average wage of 31 cents perday. Working 
hours are not always definite, being governed in some cases by cus- 
tom, rather than definite hours being stipulated between mine 
operator and worker. In the modern mines, however, the 10-hour 
working-day, including a rest period of one or one and a half hours, 
seems to be an established practice. The 2-shift and 3-shift systems 
are also in use in some progressive mines. 

Among factory workers agitation for a shorter working-day was 
started earlier than among miners, and up to 1918 the 10-hour day 
was observed by a large number of the factories. Prior to 1923, the 
working hours were reduced to nine per day, but since then the working 
hours in certain factories have been irregular, due to the business 
depression. 

n factories the wages vary according to occupation and nationality. 


| In 1923 the Governor General’s Office made a survey of the principal 


industries in Korea, the results of which show the general conditions 
of the industrial population. The workers in the five main indus- 
tries and also in miscellaneous occupations receive & maximum wage - 


es 


1 Conversion into United States currency made on basis of yen at par=approximately 50 cents. 
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of $1.25, a minimum wage of 25 cents, or an average wage of 48 cents 
per day. The details are shown in Table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—-DAILY WAGES OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN KOREA, BY INDUstTRy 
GROUP AND BY GEOGRAPB!Cau LOCATION 


[Conversions made on basis of yen at par=approximately 50 cents] 





























































Geographical location 
s ° | < a 
° colt 
ei vis sis e = is 
Industry group 3 a SiSigz 5 eis B | 2 
oj 8; 8s 3 s gig a|‘e & as |. 
Si18\4 SisZlalaglaeisgiPBieé & 
2/2/38 s/eisleisieigic : 
“silolo SiMimMiMi/mlaeivigiz = 
Industrial and mining: . 
Maximum. ._-_........-- $2. 50/$1. 00/$2 $1. 75)_.... $2. 50|$2. 30 $2. 50) $2. 00/$2. 25/$2. 33/$2. 00) go 15 
Minimum._-__-_--_____- 05} .13) . <a j 10, .091 .08} .15] .10) 205 19 
Dos hncin sus 58| .51) .42 - 32 $0.74; .39| .34) .39 . . 46 1] 44 
re | 
M SR a Sei gice SRE | fe eee Teco, eae eles wees er. DENA. eal 1, 25) 1. OO}. ___- 1.13 
SE eae CLES Swe PLA Soe Rate A Se: CPR ee Pees +}. — 30 
PO RE SES SRR: LE ER: VU! et OY eee MEETS Seek eee i a i 47 
Agricultural and pastoral: 
Maximum...___________|____- ae eS ee ee es 80}_____ ‘0 
RB ik 555, cul, chaduack a Ee SOE REO Re REE RU Se E one «a a 
ERAT NER SESE Pe SNS Gh SERRE PRE Caer See Aes 29}. ..- B 
Aquatic: 
IN str os ai "See See See Mae eee 7 RSRRER Sead aa ec. 1.50 1.6 
_ EASA REN, Ga SRS Ss EE Pg cas dlebocsa ie tnaioa “ 2s 10, 9 
PG io a sin aig ste a iid sides ~itthidi gp Radenbiante Se ee : 4 
Communication and trans- 
portation: 
(SRS 2: STAGES Saeed Sra oom 1, 67} 1. 86].....]}_._-- i eae Bee 5 | See 1. 25) 1. 82) 1.53 
MEE SEES aerey a ee oSGt .. Gon cele~i.s Bincibvened _, eee 25) .4 
( a apieeancin tl ates DS Wester 247) LI RE wows ieee | aa - $9} 1.00 81 
Miscellaneous: | 
| AER SSRIS GIS Cases, MUM ETM: AES, SAR RG GE jn----|-----]----- q l 
Average: ao | 
Maximum..____.______- L 65] 1. 46) 1.93) 1. 75)_____ 1. 50} 2.30) 2.50) 1.54] 1.17) 1.79) 1.77 1.25 
EG ae ae wid 17] . »O0 -. Bis... 1 29 518) .21| .3 
TR acid pact cate ce < 33; .75| .32| .67 5 34 39| .53) .46 - 52) 48 

















The same authority also classified wages according to the nation: lity 
of the workers, which brings out the differences between the waves of 
the Japanese, Korean, and Chinese workers in Korea. Table 2 
analyzes the wages of industrial workers according to geographic: 
location and nationality. The average daily wage of A a ances 
worker is $1.07, that of the Korean worker, 55.5 cents, and that of 
the Chinese worker, 62 cents. From early summer in 1916 wages 
showed an upward trend, but beginning with March, 1920, when 
business depression started in Korea, wages took a downward turn. 
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TaBLE 2.—DAILY WAGES OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN KOREA, BY NATIONALITY OF 
WORKER, BY INDUSTRY GROUP, AND BY GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


[Conversions made on basis of yen at par=approximately 50 cents] 



































Geographical location ! 
nd = | ° ° s ° © < : 
ydustry group & a a=} =) A=] S v 
, nationality 5 z g i 5 3 F q 3 
° g ° © § 4 
° 8 ° a a g a ) ° £ 
Slalaielzeigislaialelei21 § 
S/S TE ele alelelal ele} ei: 
Mio;I|S |S | MiMi Mig lm iw | Mw iw] < 
Industrial and min- 
in 
Japanes@.._..---- $0. 98 '$1.18 |$1. 03 '$1. 02 [$0.88 |$0. 95 [$1. 04 $1. 26 |$1. 05 |$0. 70 |$1. 10 ($1.10 | $1.02 
Koreall..incnaaoa 53 49 5 45 | .40 { 68 45 47 514 .62 . 60 
Chinese. _....--- y (Ge: 2 cies, Aes. 2% i .85 1} .76) .60| .40} . 66 j_...-- 57 - 56 
Othel . i sttieticndeds cd bisicealesiid cass deiend ees yy Raw, Soe eee i eee, Eee 44 
Civil engineering: 
JapaNOORe kn cieti hes nwtibcies Jee nd 1.0 | 147) .@ 1.2.... 1.75 | 1.18 | 1.25 | 1.15 65 |} 1.17 
| CS SEs: cali Tee EI Aa -50| .56|) .68]}1.00); . 34] .*! .75 66 . 64 
ChineS0s eG aol. oo ewe lectin beck sy SMR AE Te ts SEP boa ece 56 . 80 
Agricultural and 
pastoral: 
PP ASR DE Sh SER) ROees Oe eee, Oe alae oN RRO LM MEET, FALL AS: TORTVOS SMe hee: Markee 1.00 
po LET ay” Sapa Sea Se eae See : | eee, Se ey Se as yg Ba SEs . 38 
Bot Ney Ske SPA SR SAR ed pes BRE WR eee See Sie EE Wie alte wie . 35 
ti Seer eS ae ee ee eT eS Kee! Rea pe eae a! Once, lee Sanam Se See Saae 2. 05 
Aquatic: 
Japanese__......- Sf eens Per ORT Sema Wore ee KX Steet eRe Pee ee Sf ee By 71 
Koreati... kk. a ¢ ee BE ey BER var SO: eee” ‘Searane mg. Diener is 44 - 43 
Communication and 
transportation: 
JQDANaaa ats cl soe sn EID fie bck eee 4) 6 Bec oe 1. 20 j|_.-..-| 1.25] 1.18] 1.16 
Koreas. cGis hc at Bee SEE E y Seer, feces etereee MOP tit 3 -43 | .64 - 65 
Miscellaneous: 
PS ES a Ce Ei i ROGAN | arene! 2) § Freee MEET. ERE CITE, Oe Seeman Lier a 1.00 
KOre@2l. csi & cose |-~-+--|------|------]------ RSE Sen Pee a | ee Se Ae Cree Ger 34 
» Average: 
Japanese......,_- -94/) 114) 1.14] 1.01 11.13 | .85 | 1.04)1.50)} 114) <81)] 1.17 92; 1.07 
Koreati... ik. 32: . 47 §2| .53]; .51 50) .55 77 74) .65 |] .43 59 56 
Chinese... .._. . 8 a Pe 53 | .85 76} 1.00} .41 _ - Seenee 56 62 
Bo ARN Eu) AGO HARES: RR Pa Cn. aes Eades Sy heiiee Oe cs I i al | Bee Liscccblanwe ce 83 
} } | 
































'‘ Nationality of worker not reported in Chushinhokudo. 





From the above table it seems that the Korean laborers in all 
cases receive lower wages than the Japanese laborers and sometimes 
also lower than the Chinese laborers. This may be explained by 
several factors. In the first place, many of the Korean workers 
have recently migrated to the cities from the farms, where wages are 
traditionally low. Secondly, Korean labor to-day is largely unskilled 
or but moderately semiskilled, due to lack of education on the part 
of Korean workers as compared with Japanese workers in Japanese 
cities, A comparative study of the education of these workers was 
made by the governor general’s office in 1923, and the results are 
summarized in Table 3. 


TaBLE 3.—EDUCATION OF KOREAN AND JAPANESE LABORERS 








reas ienbeo te - Nees, ong 
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Because of their meager education Korean workers have not tha 
industrial training which modern factory work so often requires, ang 
are therefore mnable to command high wages. This gives rise to the 
complaint against them frequently made by Japanese industrialists 
i. e., that the Koreans are mentally lazy and naturally inefficient. 1, 
attribute the mental lethargy of the Koreans to their biological natu. 
is perhaps untenable, and the inefficiency of the Korean worker 
aay be accounted for in other ways, such as their lack of educatioy 
and industrial training. 

That industrial inefficiency is closely related to education and traip. 
ing is plainly seen in the liber turnover in Korea. Certain dat, 
were recently gathered by the Government on the length of service 
of the 38,173 male and 9,870 female employees of 664 industrial 
establishments. Of these employees about 40 per cent have been iy 
service less than 6 months, about one-third less than 2 years, and 
about one-fifth less than 5 years. This shows a high degree of 
instability of employment. A closer analysis has revealed the fact 
that labor turnover in Korea is highest in agricultural work and miscel- 
laneous occupations where skill 1s not an important qualification for 
the job holder, and that shifting of occupations is therefore very con- 
mon. As likely as not, separations and ecaals in these occupations 
are due to the whims of the employees or the prejudices of the manage- 
ment. On the other hand, in factories, postal service, and transporta- 
tion labor turnover is relatively low, for training and experience are 
requisites for the employee, and a relatively high degree of stable 
employment is maintained. 

In regard to social treatment of the Korean workers, industrial 
development in Korea has not proceeded far enough to apply the 
industrial laws of Japan, but the Gavaritaneis of Korea is endeavoring 
in various ways to improve the economic and social conditions of 
the working classes. 

Forward-looking employers are also introducing welfare work for 
their empléyees. According to a statement by the social section of 
the Governor General’s Office, the situation in 1923 was as follows: 
189 sto gre provided workers’ lodging houses; 186 furnished § 
theatrical equipment, picnics, and other amusements; 40 provided 
outdoor sports and supplemen education for their employees; 
112 designated physicians for medical attention to the workers and 
their families; 205 had sickness allowance, bonus, and profit-sharing 
systems; 103 provided mutual aid, consumers’ cooperative stores, 
and savings departments. In spite of the above, the lot of the Korean 
worker is generally poor. As a rule his working hours are long, his 
working conditions unhygienic, and his remuneration inadequate. 


The Agrarian Situation 


As HAS BEEN pointed out, Korean farmers occupy a far more in- 
portant positien in Korean economy than the fadentiial workers. 
Characterisiic of Korean agricultural labor is an long struggle 
between landlordism and tenancy. The owners of land constitute 
an insignificant percentage of the total farming population, perhaps 
not over 4 per cent. The tillers of the soil, who are tenants of several 
types, comprise more than half of the agricultural population. 
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Through tradition and social usage, the system of land ownership 
has undergone significant changes coinciding with those in the 
economic and social history of the country. Land owning in Korea 
has passed through the common land system in the primitive period, 
and the public-land system in the feudal period, to the private-land 
system in the present era. Likewise, rent-paying customs originating 
in the ancient and medieval times, when rent was paid in labor, 
produce, or cash have evolved into the present system of tenancy, - 
in which a tenant may either share the crops with the owner (metayer 
system) or pay cash. The terms of the tenancy are set forth either 
in a written contract or by a verbal agreement, according to local 
custom. 

The rate of interest in rural Korea is exorbitant and the rent of 
land also seems very high. After paying interest and rent, the 
ordinary tenant has little left for himself and his family. In broad 
outline, the nature of the Korean agrarian problem resembles that 
of Japan and China, but in the Korean farming communities poverty 
is more general and more serious. The social section of the Governor 
General’s Office recently studied 162,209 poor farming families in 
Korea and found that their average and income is $54 per year 
and their average annual expenditure $56 per year, yielding an average 
deficit of $2 per family per year. This is a dark picture of the lower 
classes of the rural sections of Korea. 

In the past, few cases of grievances were brought against Korean 
landlords by the farmers. Recently, however, education has become 
relatively more popular among the farmers, and ideas of emancipa- 
tion and social equality are gradually being introduced from forei 
countries along with industrialization, all of which lead to social 
unrest in rural Korea, and the farmers are beginning to agitate for 
a better economic and social status. Disputes between tenants and 
landlords are very common, as may be seen from Table 4: 


TABLE 4.—TENANCY DISPUTES IN KOREA, 1920 TO 1928, BY CAUSE! 








Cause of dispute 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | Total 





Number of persons involved in dis- 
Eb ak Ri RS as 6a Agee RE iat 4, 140 |2, 967 |2, 539 |9, 060 |6, 929 |2, 646 |2, 118 /3, 285 (3, 576 | 37, 260 








Termination or conveyance of tenure 



































|, Ae RS ae eee eee ah 1 4 8 117 126 1 4 11 21 293 
For reduction of rent_...........______- 6 9 5| 30] 22 5 4 1 3 85 
For pa t of land tax by landlord_. 3 2 2 11 Wtccawe 1 5 le 26 
Litiga ampinting to tensacy -... oie Meee Seren Rages Ege Ree ees Mee Pe aa 1 
For remission of illegal fees..._.._____-- 1 ee 1 ee 8 Fate 6 

ee et: RES Uns dee ce : aan.) Rete at } i EE eas Ree ea a Ku cere _® Bere: 4 
Il-feeling between landlord and tenant_|_____- 2 i Pee Sagi aaa 8 Pare 5 
Methods of fixing rent..____.._.__..__- 1 6 1 6 _ § tak 6 4 1 27 
For remission of land tax_.._......._.._|__._ ..|_..-__|_..._. SS eS ees eos 1 3 

sees. Se ee pe anneie 2 3 6 7 7 4 2 1 4 36 
RS RDN Sa eee 15| 27 | 2| 1%6| 164] | 17 | 22| 30 486 





! Memorandum to author, Ministry of Colonization, Tokyo, June 14, 1930. 


During the period 1920 to 1929, the important causes of disputes 
were the status of tenancy, the reduction of rent, and the question © 
of land tax. In their struggle against the landowners, the farmers 
frequeney associate themselves with the city workers. Similarly, 
industrial workers occasionally receive assistance and sympathy from 
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the rural workers in the support of trade disputes in the cities 9™ 
Because of their numerical strength, the farmers in Korea will ¢xert 
much influence on the labor movement. If the farmers become b« ite; 
educated and if they grow less conservative they may in a large 
measure determine the vitality of the Korean workers’ movemnt,. 
In the future, the city worker and the farmer will go hand in hand in 
a common struggle for social and economic improvements. 


Labor Movement and Labor Unrest 


As ABOVE shown, unsatisfactory economic and social conditions 
have paved the way for manifestations of social unrest in sections of 
Korea. Sporadic attempts have been made by the comparatively 
more intelligent workers to improve their lot through organized 
action, such as parades and strikes. 

Labor unions along modern lines have slowly come into existe ice. 
Some are loosely organized and die a natural death after a precarious 
existence of a short period; others, imbued with radical ideas, are 
forced to dissolve by the police. In July, 1930, the chief of police in 
Seoul told the writer that about 480 unions have been found to exist 
in Korea at one time or another, but few are strong and influential. 
In fact, doubt has been expressed whether there is a genuine desire 
on the part of substantial portions of the Korean workers for ¢om- 
bination and organization among themselves. In 1924, the Civil 
Engineering Society of Korea included in its questionnaire a question 
on the need and functions of labor unions. ong those answering 
the questionnaire were a group of Japanese and Chinese workers who 
recognized the need of labor organizations and insisted upon the 
right to organize them, but on the other hand, many of the Korean 
workers were rather indifferent toward this question. 

Evidence of large-scale labor organizations, however, is not lacking. 
Farmers haye been active in organization for some years. In 1‘)24 
farmers’ unions became conscious of the strength of their organiza- 
tion and planned for the consolidation of their unions. This resulted 
in the creation of the Federation of Farmers’ Unions of Korea, 
which was national in scope and had several branches in the country. 
Three years later the consolidation movement extended to the cities, 
and many labor unions became affiliated with the federation. The 
resulting new organization adopted the name of General Labor 
Union of Korea, and claims a membership of about 65,000, including 
factory workers, employees in the civil engineering trades, farmers, 
and independent workers. It is alleged that the General Labor Union 
is socialistic and it is not yet recognized by the Government. : 

Disputes and strikes in recent years ave been fairly common. »; ;' 
Table 5 will show. The ee labor disputes and strikes hive @ 
arisen from the workers’ demands for increase of w or agains @ 
reduction of wages, or for back pay. Economic strikes consti(ute 
the most important. controversies between capital and labor, followed 
by strikes concerning the social treatment of the w 3, either as to 
ac paresiial comfort or the welfare of their families. The nature of 
most strikes in Korea is simple as the labor movement is yet in its 
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qasie 5--LABOR DISPUTES IN KOREA, 1912 TO 1928, BY NATIONALITY OF WORKER 
CAUSE, AND RESULT 









































Nationality of worker Cause Result 
iat Settled 
Year o Total Social Sue- t 
cases | Jap- | Ko- | Chi- | 20% : Fail- | by con- 
anese| rean | nese Bons Wages poten Other rol ure | cilia- 
tion 

ee... eee "gee i. Seen. 1, 573 | Sereee! 2 Swe 3 2 Re 
oi0. .. -.caakeunioes 5 See 420} 67 487 | eet meeAER 3 Sr 
ah _.-.comeeee es Gets _ ame 130 ig Set Hr aeRd 7 Selene Gaaaets 
ES 9 23 828 | 1,100} 1,951 6 1 2 3 3 3 
1016... . --cceeneen 8 8 362 88 458 7 9 AES 6 _y ane 
7... -chakabteees ~ ee et ee 1, 148 6 1 1 4 1 3 
0... 50 | 475 | 4,443 | 1,187] 6, 105 43 2 5 18 18 14 
0... --cccnies 4 401 | 8, 283 327 | 9,011 76 4 4 12 35 37 
1920. - + 81 533 | 3,886 180 | 4,599 76 3 2 38 31 12 
a... ..ccaobied 36 11 | 3, 293 99 | 3,403 30 1 5 14 18 4 
1099... ...LidaseeusS 46 38 | 1,682 79 | 1,799 41 2 3 12 15 19 
7. sacaleetieed 72 53 | 5,824] 164] 6,041 64 2 6 22 49 1 
WM... cS 45 30 | 6,150 571 6, 751 35 4 6 14 13 18 
1... ce 55 49 | 5,390 261 5, 700 31 8: 16 2A 22 9 
a6... -. cies 81| 203] 1,648] 133 | 5,984 44 6 31 27 yl 30 
087... cS 04 16 | 9,761 746 | 10, 523 68 7 19 32 31 31 
1... . ake 119 112 | 7,212 435 | 7,759 49 23 47 33 39 47 
Total sess 799 | 1,972 | 62,013 | 5,437 | 73,422 587 65 147 266 305 228 














Who are the prime movers in this labor movement, weak as it is? 


f There are a sm oup of liberal thinkers and also a group of intelli- 


gent workers who for some years in the past have been agitating for a 
better social order. During the European War, industry and com- 
merce expanded rapidly in Japan, and certain Japanese capitalists 
went into Korea for further industrial opportunities, and with them 


| also went Japanese workers. As Japanese workers are by and large 


better informed of the labor movement in Japan and in the West 
than the Koreans, they frequently demand better treatment in the 
Korean factories under Japanese control. Very often when declaring 
strikes they seek the support and cooperation of the Korean workers. 
In this way the newcomers join hands with the old group in their 
struggle for the improvement of the relations between employers and 
employees. There was a short period, expecially between 1918 and 
1920, when Japanese laborers in Korea, in close association with 


j Korean workers, became conspicuously active in demonstrations and 


strikes, Thereafter, Japanese industrialists paid special attention to 
the Japanese workers in their employ, and the Japanese workers have 
become quiet in labor matters. Also, the Japanese-Korean Friend- 
ship Society’s (Naisen Yuwai Kai) activities are along the line of 
improving the relations between employers and employees of these 
two nationalities. 

Strikes in Korea usually involve a small number of workers and 


§ last a short time only, two or three days per strike being very com- 


mon. Recently, however, a significant strike, the culmination of 
Meta deep occurred—the Genzan strike of January, 1929, 
which thus far has been the most complex and outstanding struggle 
betweem capital and labor in all Korea. | ia 
In November, 1925, the Federation of: Labor Unions of Genzan 
was organized, and 28 labor unions, having a membership of about 
1,350 men, principally transport workers of the region, became 
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affiliated therewith. In June, 1927, a dispute arose between the 
transport workers and their employers, the workers demanding 
equalization of wages, as well as increase in wages. Upon the employ. 
ers’ refusal to comply with this demand, a strike was declared and 
within one week all the principal demands of the workers were 
satisfactorily met by the employers. The workers feit so encouraged 
that they immediately took steps to organize in a closer way anid op 
a larger scale. 

In September, 1928, a Japanese foreman of a Japanese petroleum 
company near Genzan was sieaied to have flogged a Korean workman, 
This was seized by the Korean workers as an opportunity for better 
organization among themselves, as well as an occasion for demanding 
just treatment from the management. Because of the coronation 
ceremonies, the case was amicably settled in October through the 
agency of the local police. The principal terms of the settlement were 
the dismissal of the Japanese foreman, a subsidy to the strikers during 
the strike, the introduction within three months of a retirement 
pence system, accident compensation, and a minimum wage. In 

ecember, 1928, the company communicated to the workers its 
decision agreeing to enforce the agreement on retirement pension, 
accident compensation, and a minimum wage, but stated that the 
company would negotiate terms with the workers as individuals and 
not through their union. 

The employer’s refusal to recognize the union caused widespread 
opposition among the company’s employees, and seems to have heen 
the most immediate and direct cause of the strike which the Federa- 
tion of Labor Unions of Genzan declared on January 14, 1929. The 
wharf coolies at once refused to unload cargo on incoming ships on 
that day. They were soon joined by 1,500 transport workers and 
the situation became increasingly grave. The local chamber of 
commerce acted as conciliator, pat no ment was reached, as 
the employers would not compromise. timidation and violence 
by the strikers were charged by the police and courts, and arrests 
were made. On April 21, the Federation of Labor Unions of Genzan 
was ordered by the police to close its doors and the strike ended. 
The direct economic losses of the strike were considerable. At its 
most serious stage, especially between January 14, and February 3, 
about 2,000 workmen were involved whose average daily wage was 
about 40 cents. There was a complete tie-up hanes. which ad- 
versely affected shipping in Kobe, Shanghai, and Dalny. During 
the strike warehouses were closed and banking and general business 
were seriously interrupted. 

On the surface the workers of Genzan lost their strike, but the 
effect of the strike on the Korean labor movement was far-reaching. | 
During the strike labor bodies in Japan and China expressed sym- J 
athy with the strikers in Genzan, and fellow-workers in Korea sent | 

ancial aid to them. When the federation was dissolved by order 
of the police, the workers and their sympathizers at once realized the 
importance of further organization and immediately embarked upo2, 
the creation of a new organization known as the Labor Union | 
an. 
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The Outlook 


To REITERATE questions stated at the beginning of this article, it may 
again be asked, In which direction should Korea develop—that of 
agriculture or industry? In either case, how would the situation in 
Korea affect the economic and social situation in Jopan and China? 
These questions have long engaged the close attention of thinkers in 
the Far East, but no positive answer is as yet forthcoming. One 
would surmise, however, that the Government of Korea would, for 
the present at least, lay more emphasis upon the development of 
agriculture than industry, the principal reasons for which may be 
briefly outlined. 

If industries in Korea are to be developed, with the aim of ulti- 
mately becoming an industrial nation, many difficulties are in the 
way. Korea’s natural resources, of course, are plentiful, especially 
coal deposits, and Korean labor is abundant, though largely unskilled 
and uneducated. But Korea lacks technical men, capital, and in- 
dustrial experience. The industrial progress thus far accomplished 
is mainly due to Japanese initiative and control. The further in- 
dustrialization of Korea would call for a large number of industrial 
experts and managers, principally from Japan. Their presence 
might tend to aggravate a certain racial antipathy which already 
exists in sections of Korea. Labor disputes and labor unrest in 
recent years have god originated from ill feeling between Japa- 
nese employers and Korean employees based on nationality. 

In addition, the question of marketing manufactured goods must 
also be considered. The home market in Korea and Japan may con- 
sume portions of the industrial output, but the bulk of Seven 
manufactured commodities must be dumped into the markets in 
China, especially Manchuria, which is Korea’s next-door neighbor. 
Unfortunately, China is already flooded with Japanese goods. Under 
present circumstances, therefore, the further industrialization of 
Korea appears to be beneficial neither to Korea nor to Japan. 

If, on the other hand, emphasis is placed upon the development of 
Korean agriculture, the prospects are brighter. Based upon Korean 
tradition, agriculture has been and still is the chief occupation of her 
inhabitants, and so the Government has been planning to improve 
agriculture as the surest and most beneficial policy to increase the 
wealth of the country, as well as to improve the general well-being of 
her people. Consequently a program for improving the cultivation 
of rice is now being carried out which will cover a period of 12 years, 
4 Bi, in 1926. This program will ultimately increase the rice 
fields by 857,500 acres, which will yield 40,672,000 bushels of rice per 
year, having a total value of $123,000,000. Out of this total yield, 
about 24,800,000 bushels of rice will be available for export every 

ear, which will bring to Korea an annual income of $75,000,000. 
orea to-day is growing not only enough rice to feed the home popu- 
lation, but a large quantity of rice available for export, principally to 
Japan, ranging from 24,800,000 to 29,760,000 bushels per year and 
mal a total annual value of more than $100,000,000. All this . 
ee will directly or indirectly benefit the general population of 
orea. 
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Theoretically, therefore, if Korea remains an agricultural country 
she may act as the granary of Japan. Japan’s food problem wil! j; 
the near future become less serious, and Japan may devote her tulont 
and resources to industrialization. On the other hand, agricult ir] 
improvements in Korea may materially enrich all classes of the 
Korean people. Practically, however, many problems of interna. 
tional character are involved. Although Koreans to-day still own 
far more land than the Japanese, there js a tendency of land owncr- 
ship slowly passing to the Japanese. Poverty in sections of Korea 
seems to be increasing. The Korean Government is apparently en- 
couraging Japanese emigrants to Korea to become permanent sett! rs, 
in order to alleviate the pressure of population in the islands as wl 
as to develop arable land in Korea, but the consequences of this move 
seem to be detrimental to the Koreans. It is estimated that for 
every Japanese who moves into Korea, about five Koreans are forced 
to leave the country, as the average size of the Korean farm is about 
two and a half acres, whereas the land granted to the Japanese sct- 
tlers, as an incentive to emigration, is either 10 or 20 acres per family. 

The results of this assisted emigration are the driving away from 
Korea of a large number of the poorer class of Koreans. Of course, 
not all the Korean emigrants are thus forced out of their own country, 
but many of them are. They emigrate either to Japan as laborers or 
to North China, especially Mandhieda. asfarmers. In either case the 
consequences are unfortunate. Over 170,000 Koreans are now living 
in parts of Japan, and many of them have entered into keen comp¢ti- 
tion with Japanese workers for employment. In Osaka, Fukuoka, 
Yamaguchi, and Tokyo, where the Koreans concentrate, large num- 
bers of Japanese workers are thrown out of employment, as Koreun 
labor is considerably cheaper. The Japanese Government finds it 
necessary to restrict Korean emigration to Japan. Recently, in view 
of the widespread unemployment situation in the islands, the pres- 
ence of numerous Koreans there is especially detrimental to the work- 
ing population of Japan. 

it is estimated that about 800,000 Koreans are now settled in M an- 
churia. Some have become naturalized citizens of China, while 
others remain Japanese subjects. Certain groups of Koreans hive 
moved into regions where the population is already dense and the 
st e for existence severe, and their presence intensifies the striz- 
gle for livelihood between the Koreans and Chinese. Socially, illicit 
trade, such as the ee of opium, morphine, and heroin by the 
Japanese, Chinese, an oreans, has handicapped the Chinese 
authorities as to an honest and efficient prohibition because of extr:- 
territorial privileges. These are only a few of the igarent ramifi- 
cations which arise directly or indirectly from the problems of Kore:in 
labor, but to initicate the nature of these intricate problems. 
They are not K domestic issues touching only upon Korean ecw.n- 
omy; they are international and have. an important upon the 
economic and social situation in the Far East. 
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The President’s Emergency Committee For Employment 


N OCTOBER 21, 1930, it was announced that Col. Arthur 

Woods, former police commissioner of New York City, had been 
selected as director of the President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment. This announcement followed a meeting of a Cabinet 
committee on unemployment composed of Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont (chairman), Secretary of Labor Davis, Secretary of the 
Interior Wilbur, Secretary of War Hurley, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, and the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Eugene 
Meyer. Subsequent appointments to the committee include that of 
Fred C. Croxton, as one of three or more regional heads who will 
coordinate the work in different parts of the country; Edward Eyre 
Hunt, as secretary of the committee; Edward L. Bernays, as counsel 
on public relations; Dr. Lillian Moller Gilbreth, to head the women’s 
division; Porter Lee, to collect information on the welfare aspects of 
unemployment; and Bryce Stewart, to aid in statistical analysis. 

It is not intended that the President’s emergency committee shall 
give direct aid to the unemployed, but rather that its membership 
shall act in the capacity of coordinators of work already undertaken 
or being organized by local agencies, and to disseminate information 
as to what is being done in one locality as a guide for efforts in another 
locality. Colonel Woods states that the committee will cooperate 
with t groups, governmental (Federal, State, county, and munic- 
ipal), industrial, and public. 

As the name of the committee implies, the work which Colonel 
Woods is undertaking is primarily that of finding jobs for idle men. 
Colonel Woods is quoted as stating at a press conference :' 

‘The chief purpose of the organization is to find jobs for idle men, 
and the secondary one to advise communities in supplying relief for 
the needy.” 





+ ep 0-9-0 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


presenting the following data regarding unemployment condi- 
tions in foreign countries, it is very important to note that, as a 
tule, the available statistics indicate the trend rather than the gross 
amount of unemployment. It is obvious that nothing less than a 
compulsory system of registration of all working people who are 
out of work, regardless of occupation, would make it possible for any 
country to. ‘know with certainty the exact number of unemployed 


1See New York Times, Oct. 25, p. 4. 
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at any given time. In countries such as Germany and Great Britain, 
where compulsory unemployment insurance Is in force and where an 
effort is made to secure complete registration of the unemployed 
in public labor exchanges, the resulting statistics may be accepted as 
fairly representative of the country as a whole, although even in 
these countries there are certain classes of labor that do not fall 
under the provisions of the insurance system and are not so situated 
that they register with public exchanges upon becoming unemployed. 
In other countries, where the reported unemployment. statistics 
cover only the members of particular trade-unions or the members 
of unemployment benefit societies, the resulting figures may repre- 
sent only a small proportion of the total persons unemployed. 

Table 1 shows by countries the total number of unemployed 
reported for the latest month in 1930 for which statistics are avail- 
able and for the corresponding month in 1929. All countries are 
included for which authoritative figures are available. The percent- 
age figures apply, of course, only to the particular group indicated 
and, as already noted, may not be applicable to the working popu- 
lation as a whole. 


TABLE 1.—-STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 








| Number of unerm- Per cent of 
ployed unemployed 
Country and group of unemployed Month > ae ee 
1420 1930 1929 | 1930 
— — a — | | 
Australia: Trade-unionists unemployed | June 10, 995 | $0,595 | 10.0 | 18.5 
Austria: Persons receiving benefit August. 101, 845 | 156, 145 |.....-| 
Belgium— Members of unemployment insurance soci- | 
eties: } | 
Wholly unemployed : - ..| July $, O37 i5, 302 .6 2.4 
Partially unemployed , do 16, 452 48,580 | 2.6 | Si 
Canada: Trade-unionists unemployed August__ 7, 159 18, 232 3. 5 9.3 
Czechoslovakia: Unemployed trade-unionists in re- | 
ceipt of benefit pas NS June 19, 436 | 37,880 | 1:3 3.4 
Danzig: Unemployed registered July : | 4, OOF ‘5 208 |... 
Denmark: Trade-unionists unemployed _- August 25, 14 | 26,232} 9.1) 9.1 
Estonia: Unemployed registered : : | July | 7XO | 762 | se 
Finland: Unemployed registered ae : do 1, 18S | 4, 026 , Sais 
France: Persons receiving benefit September 385 | O88 sin 
Germany: Unemployed registered — do 1, $23, 603 2, 983, O00 
Great Britain: Persons registered eee do 1, 81, S62 2, 114, 955 
Hungary— Trade-unionists unemployed: | 
Christian (Budapest) : July SOL | 920 ... A 
Social- Democratic do 13, 964 | 19,081 , 9.3; 13.2 
Irish Free State: Insured unemployed registered __- — 2 21, 834 | 23, 393 4.8 |° B22 
Italy — Persons registered: | | | 
Wholly unemployed Pe och detS ee axe a do =, 201, S68 342, 061 
Partially unemployed Fo bes ones So do 13, 503 24, 209 
Latvia: Unemployed registered stacpeue do 1, 205 | 607 7 
Netherlands: Insured unemployed registered - | August_____ 12, 701 | 30,713 | 3.3) 7.9 
New Zealand: Trade-unionists unemployed. — -- | May 5, 276 | 5, 884 | 9.3! 10.9 
Norway: Unemployed registered | August | 12, 493 | 12, 923 
Poland: Unemployed registered ous Ss | September _| SI, S48 173, 012 | 
Rumania: Unemployed registered ; July 3, 909 | 23, 236 
Saar: Unemployed registered : : do 3, 238 7,095 
Sweden: Trade-unionists unemployed. ._.._-.-_-- do__. 20, 048 26, 439 6.5 7.5 
Switzerland—-Insured unemployed: | | 
Wholly unemployed ore ; do 4, 751 ey ee Os 
Partially unemployed : a a 15, 112 | & 1.0 6.2 
Yugoslavia: Unemployed registered ___________- ———— 7, 652 | 7, 236 | 
1 For sources, see Table 2. ? August. > June. 


The data in the table show a continued and marked increase in 
unemployment in practically all of these widely scattered countries. 
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Ixceptions occur only in the case of a few of the less industrialized coun- 
tries such as Denmark, Estonia, Lavia, and Yugoslavia. In Den- 
mark, while the number of unemployed trade-unionists reported 
increased, the ratio of unemployed to total union membership 
remmained stationary at 9.1 per cent of the total. 

The increase in unemployment has been particularly serious in 
Germany and Great Britain, the registered unemployed in both these 
countries having Increased approximately 100 per cent in the period 
between September, 1929, and September, 1930. Several other 
countries—Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, and Switzerland-—show as great 
and in several instances a much greater percentage increase in the 
registration of the unemployed than either Great Britain or Germany, 
but the possible significance of these changes is to some extent 
obscured by the fact that the group of wage earners covered by the 
report is usually only a relatively small sample of the wage-earning 
population as a whole. 

Table 2 presents detailed statistics regarding the monthly changes 
inemployment, by countries, from May, 1929, to the latest month for 
which information is available. 


TABLE 2.—STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 





Australia Austria Belgium Canada 


| Trade-unionists = (om- Trade-unionists 


Unemployment insurance societies 


unemployed pulsory unemployed 
insur- 
Date (end of | ance, 
month) number Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
unem- ployed ployed 

| ' ployed | 
| Number Per in Number Per cent 

cent receipt ) ., | | 

of | Num- Per cent | Number | Per cent 

benefit ber 
| | | 
1929 | | | | 
aes (2) |. 130,469 | 2, 382 0.4 8, 686 14| 7,750| 4.0 
June....___.- 10), 905 | 10.0 110,266 | 2,559 ‘45 11194 8] 5,723 | 2.9 
July........ (2) 104, 399 4, 037 6 16, 452 2.61 6,003 | 3.0 
August : | (2) 101, 845 3, 200 5 15, 614 2.5] 7,159 3.5 
September... ---| 52,480 | 12.1 | 104, 947 3,492 5 16, 714 | 2.6] 7,654 | a7 
October. __- (?) 125,850 | 3, 261 .5 13, 930 | 22) 12-716 6.0 
November (2) : 167,487 | 6,805 Ln 13, 176 | 2.1 | 19, 832 | 9.3 
December - __-_. 56,801 | 13.1 | 226,567 | 15, 761 2.4 20, 309 1.6 | 24, 289 | 11.4 
1930 

January ......... (4) | 273,197 | 22,542 3: o 25. 782. 3 4.0 | 22,795 | 10.8 
February.____- ae 2 284,543 | 16, O85 2.6 31,222 | 4.9 | 24,175 | 11.5 
Maren... ...... 63, 144 | 14.6 | 239, 094 14, 030 2.2 28, 464 4.5 | 22,912 | 10.8 
April............| (@) — |......-| 192,477 | 13, 715 2.2) 36,605 5.8 | 18, 58] 9,0 
__ ees . a F | 162,678 | 12,119 1.9 3%, 761 6.1 | 20,424 | 10.3 
June.........-.--| 80,595 {| 18.5 | 150,075 | 12, 226 1.9; 41,336 6.5 | 21,380 | 10. 6 
ES vied | 158, 188 | 15, 302 2.4 4X, 580 | 7.7] 18,473 | 9, 2 
Apeust ....=..- a3 occa}: 200, Leo 1_- ; sctucucel epanee4 9.3 

| | | | | 


1 Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, No. 6, June, 1930, No. 8, August, 1930; 
International Labor Office—International Labor Review, July, August, September, 1930; Canada—Labor 
Gazette, September, October, 1930; Great Britain— Ministry of Labour Gazette, January, August, Septem- 
ber, October, 1930; Austria—Statistische Nachrichten, Sept. 27, 1930; Australia—Quarterly Summary of 
Australian Statistics, September, 1930; Germany—Statistische Beilage zum Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1930, nr. 
16, 22, 25; Reichs Arbeitsmarkt\ Anzeiger, 1930, nr. 23; Switzerland—-Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, 
September, 1930; Poland—Wiadomodsci Statystlyezne, 1930; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser, nr. 7 og. 
8, 1930; Netherlands—Maandschrift, 1930. 

2 Not reported. 
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TABLE 2.—STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN ( 


Date (end of 
month) 


1920 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1930 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 


Date (end of 
month) 


1929 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December ____- 


1930 
January . 
February -_-__- 
March see 
April 
May 
June wate 
 _——ae 


August A, 
September _ .- -- 1 
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Czechoslovakia | 


| Trade-union in- 


surance funds 


| unemployed in 


receipt of bene- 
fit 


| Number | Per 
| cent 
21,866 | 1.9 
19,436 | 1.9 
16, 85Y | ;. f} 
18, 674 18 
19.468 | 1.9 
16, 248 
17, 108 1.6 
40,170 | 2.8 


34, 199 | 
40, 550 | 
45, 567 

42, 664 | 
41, 09S 
37, 853 


7 


~ 


Wholly unem- 
ployed 


; Number | 
lof unem-| funds 
| ploved | 
register- 


Num- | Per 
ber } cent 
| 

419, 373 | y. 1 
393, 749 | 8.5 
395,202 | 8.6 
410, 481 | 8.9 
442,312} 9.6 
49%, 604 | 10.9 
634,790 | 13.7 
922,681 | 20.1 
1, 004, 787 22. 0 
1,076,441 | 23.5 
995, 972 Sit 
926, 831 | 20.3 
895, 542 19.5 
896, 465 19. 6 
930, 777 20. 5 


| 


3 Provisional figures. 


319, 489 


| 389, 278 


| 631, 903 


7? 
Danzig | 
(Free 


City of) 


Denmark 


| ‘Trade-union un- 


ed 


Number 


! 
11, 135 | 
8, 876 | 
9, 007 
&, VSS 
9, 206 
10, 664 
13, 146 | 
16,198 | 62, 


19, 282 
21, 153 
20, 376 
1S, 371 
16, 232 
] 1, 975 i 
15, 330 | 3 26, 200 


to 
= 
t 
~ 
bo 


(rermany 


ide-unionists 


Partially unem- 
ployed 


Num- | Per 
ber | cent 
— | ' 
315, 191 6.8 
308, 699 6.7 
315, 739 6.9 
322, 824 | 7.0 
315, 150 38 


j 
7 

351, 947 | 4.6 

8.5 


501, 950 | 11.0 


593, 380 | 13.0 

576,153 | 12.6 

553,008 | = 12.1 

552,318 | 12.0 

578,116 | 12.6 
| 13.9 
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| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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employment 
unemployed 


Per cent 


10. 
10. 


to 
oe 
—— 


Nuniber 
unem- 
ployed 

in receipt 
of benefit 


1, 010, 751 
929, 579 
863, 594 
883, 002 
910, 245 

1, 061, 134 

1, 387, O79 

1, 984, 811 


2, 482, 648 
2, 655, 723 
2, 347, 102 
2, 081, 068 
1, 889, 240 
1, 834, 662 
1, 900, 961 
1, 947, 811 


_____ #1, 962, 233 |1, 579, 708 


Estonia 


~ 
< 
Por SoD 


SOW 


a 
pt pet mJ dm OC 


Great 


|} Number 


unem- ‘Number 
ployed |jof unem- 
remain- | ployed | 
ing on regis- 
live tered 
register 
2, 16% | 1, 624 
1,110; 1,157 
780 1, 188 
609 1, 859 
902 2,710 
3,065 | 4, 997 
5, 288 9, 495 
6, 116 &, 716 


5, 608 

4, SSO 11, 545 

3,575 | 10,062 

2 297 | 7, 274 

2,065 | 4, 666 | 
90} 3.553 
762) 4, 026 | 


Compulsory 


Wholly unem- 
ployed 


Nuim- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


| 
900, 562 | 
884, 549 


12, 696 | 


R81, 189 
Y18, 550 
937, 795 
992, 769 

1,061, 618 | 

1, 071, 849 


1, 183, 974 
/1, 211, 262 
1, 284, 231 
11, 309, 014 
'1, 339, 595 
11, 341, 818 
11, 405, 981 
1, 500, 990 
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Finland!) France | Germany 
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1, 349, 833 
1, 260, 044 
1, 251, 452 
1, 271, 990 
1, 323, 603 
1, 557, 146 
2, 035, 667 


2, 850, 849 


3, 217, 608 
3, 365, S11 
3, 040, 797 
2, 786, 912 
2, 634, 718 
2, 640, 681 
2, 765, 258 
2, 8X3, 000 
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4 Sept. 15, 1930 (preliminary). 
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TABLE 2.—STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 




















Great Hungary Irish Free State Italy } Latvia 
Britain | eres 
Trade-unionists unem- Compulsory insur- | Number of un- 
; , oyed ance—unemployed | employed regis- 
_——— _— — oa Number 
Date (end of persons | = : SS = unem- 
month) reyis- Social-Demo- r - ese. ta 
| tered Chris- cratic | 1 yp seonenen 
| with tian } | Wholly | -ar- ihe 
| a Ne “ oe seipieicicansielaene 4 . Din _ é Sa , ive 
| employ- (Buda- | Number | Per cent | unem- | tially veniatet 
} ment €x- | pest) | Num- Per | | ployed | Unem- 
changes ber cent | ploved 
i eee ae 
1929 
May wei (2) 787 | 13, 266 §.8 24, 256 8.6 | 227, 682 8, 713 | 1, 433 
| SES 1, 117, 807 787 13, 921 | 9.5 (4) <cnccncl one 10, 970 , 236 
TS eae 1, 154, 129 801 13, 964 | ¥.3 (2) eee -| 201, 868 13, 503 1, 205 
August ___|1, 155, 803 833 14, 007 | 9. 5 21, 834 7.8 | 216, 666 19, 650 1, 008 
September __ 1, 181, 862 783 13, 922 } 9.4 (2) : _| 228, 831 > 16, 835 1, 582 
Oeroner. .__..... 1, 234, 358 967 14, 215 | 9.7 (2) ion : | 297,382 | 17, 793 4, 204 
November_______ 1, 285, 458 | 1,033 | 15,910 10.3 26, 186 | Y. 2 | 332,833 | 19, 694 &, 479 
December ______- 1, 510, 231 | 1,107 ' 19,181 | 13. 0 Rg PAs : 408,748 | 21, 349 8, 134 
1930 | | 
January ___. 1, 491,519 | 1,161 | 21, 533 14.5 31, 592 11.1 | 466,231 | 23, 185 9, 263 
February. ______- 1, 539, 265 | 1,120 | 21, 309 14.8 (2) -...-| 456, 628 | 26, 674 8, 825 
PeSeer__. ....._. 1, 677, 473 983 21, 016 | 14.6 (*) ...-.--| 385,482 | 28,026 6, 494 
i 1,698, 386 | 906 | 20,139) 13.7 = 26, 027 | 9.2 | 372,236 | 24, 305 3, 683 
May 1,770,051 | 875 | 19,875! 13.6) = () _-------} 367, 183 | 22, 825 1, 421 
June _ _. 1,890,575 | 829 | 18, 960 | 13.0 | (4) |---------- 322, 291 21, 887 779 
July __.2,011,467 | 920 | 19, 081 13:2 | 23, 393 8.2 | 342,061 | 24, 209 607 
August 5 },  e Saeee eae (*) | Scotian make entos eens 
mepcember.......'2, 194,055 |... ...!o< ses... ns Dee Me ee ere rene gee esac eer eee ees |---------- 
Netherlands New Zealand Norway Poland 
Unemployment Trad Silas Se er - a ee | N , 
: ade- sts | Trade-unionists (10 umber 
Date (end of insurance socie- ? te ee bane . : ee Number unem- 
] month) ties unemployed unemployed unions) unemployed unemploy- | pe sean 
ae os te ee as | ed remain-| registered 
| F | ing on live! with em- 
ise ; We. te  f Ter ; a register ployment 
Number| cont Number | cant | Number | Per cent mt 
1929 : 
May --. 10, 820 3.0 | 5, 276 Y, 3 4, 694 | 12. 5 18, 000 | 119, 877 
June. .....- | Y, 987 2.6 4) 4, 337 11.3 | 14, 547 105, 065 
July. ....- | 12, 030 3.1 (2) = 3, 999 10. 2 | 12, 417 97, 297 
August__- 12, 701 3.3 5, 226 | 9. 4 | 4, 245 10.7 | 12, 493 90, 094 
September ___- 12,517 3.2 (2) | 4, 854 12.1 | 15, 525 81, 848 
October. - ---- 13, 639 3.5 (4) —— 5, 682 14.0 | 18, 420 91, 035 
November. ___- 20,941} = 5.3 3, 018 | 5.6 6, 256 | 15.4 | 20, 546 125, 066 
December__. 48,609 12.3 (2 a 7, 693 | 18.9 | 22, 092 | 185, 314 
| 
1930 | | 
January ___- 56,535 | 13.9 (4) Ba cca 7, 786 | 19.0 | 22, 549 | 241, 974 
February ____- 50,957 | 12.5 4, 348 | 8.5 7,851 | 18.9 | 22, 974 | 274, 708 
March. -- | 34, 996 8.6 (2) i 7, 503 | 17.8 | 22, 533 | 289, 469 
a Ae 6.9 (2) eens 6, 701 | 15.8 | 19, 829 271, 225 
LO 26, 211 6.3 5, 8&4 | 10.9 5, 239 | 12,273 16, 376 224, 914 
) ae | 23, 678 | SS 2 oe ae eee Seen ene 10.8 | 13, 939 204, 982 
Jaiy.._..... ge > f See eS Oe Poe ae 11, 997 193, 687 
August_- 330, 713 Te | eb salh eocdntedel Ul Aen ke 12, 923 5 176, 810 
September - a ES seraige 6173, 012 
| 








2 Not reported 


18445 °—30——_4 


§ Provisional) figures. § Last week in August. 
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TABLE 2.—STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
Poland turania Ste Perri- Sweden 
tory 
Tnelustrial workers 
Date (end of i aa an Number Trade-unionists 
month nn ee Manufacturing unem- | Number unemployed 
iadasieinn wholls industries par ployed | Unem- 
unemployed tlly unemployed | remaining ployed | 
: on live registered 
register . 
t | 
' Number | pie! Number —_ Number Per cent 
: cent - 
_ 1Qv4 
E Muy 104, 200 11.6 135, HOS 25. | 6,819 (+) 24, 452 | 8%. 1 
June. 91, 000 10. 2 Ys, TON IS. 6 5, S49 3, 762 21, 764 7.4 
: July_- 84, 300 4.7 84, 639 Ci. 4 3, 9OY 3, 238 20, 048 6.5 
: August_- 77, 500 | 9.0 82, 297 15.7 3,714 3, 398 19, 914 6.3 
4 September 68, TOO | Ss. 0 70, 055 13. 2 5,171 3, 990 22, 271 7.2 
J October 76, S18 | s.Y 84, 060 £3 5, 481 5, O24 27, 529 | 8.6 
November 108, 200 $2. 5 94, 890 17.5 6, 958 6, 408 33, 581 10. 4 
December. 166, 240 14.5 O4, 601 Ix. 5 | 6, 866 10, 515 53, 977 | 16. 6 
‘ 1930 
January -- 219, 333 | 24.3 108, 812 24. 8 | 12, 622 11, 307 45, 636 | 14.2 
February -.- 251, 627 | 27.5 120, 05% | 28. 4 | 15, S88 11, 949 45, 460 13. 2 
March - 265, 135 | 28.7 120, 844 28.9 13, 045 8, SSZ 42, 278 12.5 
April 246, 670 | 27.0 113, 594 | 26.9 13, 412 4, Doe 38, 347 11.1 
; May 201,116] 23.0 104,469 | 24.2 25, 096 7, 362 28, 112 8.3 
i June 182, 600 | 21.6 94, 375 | 22.2 22, 960 6, 320 | 28, 956 8.1 
; July _-- : ‘ 23, 236 7, OYS | 3 26, 439 | 7.5 
i August___ ‘ P ; seat Sac 
| | 
Switzerland Y — 
! slavia 
Unemployment funds 
H Date (end of month) Wholly unem- Partially unem- | Number 
; ployed ployed of unem- 
: : : ployed 
| registered 
4 
? ;} Per ‘ ; Per 
H Number gr Numbet cont 
i 
5 May .--.- (? (?) (2) (? 10, 583 
A aici pac (*) 0.7 (*) 1.0 | 9, O17 
i Eee (2) (2) (2) (2 7, 652 
5 ere (2) (2) (4) (2) 5, 790 
: Septem ber__-------- (2) .8 (2) mm) 6, 755 
4 October _ ___-- (2) (2) (2) (*) 4, 739 
: November... _- (2) (2) (?) (*) 5, 026 
December __..--- 12, 309 4.2 9, 805 2.3 5, 663 
| 
hs é' 1930 | 
January __- 10, 523 4.4 10, 710 4.4 | 8, 508 
5 February________-- 9, 971 4.1 11, 445 1.7 | 9, 437 
é Peoren.........-- ; 7, 882 2.6 12, 642 4.2 | 9, 739 
, April___.___-- 5, 203 2.1 12, 755 | 5.3 | 12, 052 
eee ee 5, 356 2.2] 13,129 | 5. 4 | 8, 704 
: is insishcaceipice She csnsmun uta iecivw eebincotcnareatniesieas 5,365 | 1.7/1 17,688 5.7 | 6, 991 
a me 4, 751 | £9) 15,092 | 6. 2 | 7, 236 
} Agee .......... eee ae Eo PENS, MEM es es 
; : : 
i 1 Not reported. } Provisional figures. 
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Industrial and Unemployment Relief Legislation in Australia 


F  pitegagierm is undergoing a severe industrial depression, which 
she is attempting to meet by action along several lines. The 
Commonwealth has adopted various fiscal and tariff measures and is 
considering a cut in the salaries of all Federal officials, while individual 
States are carrying out policies which differ widely according to the 
party in power. So far, action has been along two distinct lines— 
measures to lengthen hours, to lower wages, and to do away with 
certain safeguards which the workers have enjoyed for years, and the 
institution of unemployment relief schemes with the lev ying of 
special taxes to provide money for cerrying them out. New South 
Wales has gone further in the first direction than any other State, 
but the tendency is observable elsewhere. Queensland, which has 
had an unemployment insurance plan in operation for some years, 
finds it inadequate to the needs of the present situation, while Victoria 
and New South Wales, which have no such plans, are undertaking 
relief schemes in an effort to cope with unemployment. 


New South Wales 


THE full text of the act establishing the 48-hour week in New 
South Wales, given in the New South Wales Industrial Gazette for 
June, 1930, shows that in addition to the very thoroughgoing provi- 
sions for making the 48-hour week the standard working hours, there 
are three provisions upon which the workers look with considerable 
doubt. The employer is expressly permitted, in view of the prevailing 
unemployment, to “ration”? work, requiring individual employees 
“or any number or proportion of them to remain away from work for 
such time per week or other period as will in his opinion result in the 
work available being shared as equally as practicable, or extending 
over alonger period of time,’’ and during this lay-off the worker has no 
claim to wages. This provision is to remain in force for 12 months 
after the coming into effect of the act, or for such further period as 
may be proclaimed by the governor. <A second provision declares 
that any award or agreement in force at the coming into effect of this 
act which prohibits piecework or contract work, or any other form of 
payment by results shall, to the extent of that prohtbition, be void 
and of no effect, and any rule of a trade-union forbidding piecework 
or requiring its members to perform only a definite amount of work in 
any one day shall also be void. The third permits a committee or 
other wage-fixing body, when making an award, to take into 
consideration the probable economic effect of the award upon the 
community in general and the probable economic effects thereof upon 
the industry or industries concerned. 


Reduction of Public Service Salaries 


The term ‘‘ public service,’ as used in this act, which is effective for 
one year ending June 30, 19 31, applies to officers and employees of the 
following bodies: The railw ay commissioners for New South Wales, 
the water conservation and irrigation commission, the main roads 
board of New South Wales, the Sydney harbor tr ust, the trustees of 
the Australian museum, and the forestry commission of New South 
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Wales. Provision is made for adding to this list such other boards, 
trusts, and public or municipal bodies as may be desired. 

The act provides for a reduction of £8 6s. 8d. on each £100 of 
salary (8% per cent), including in the term “‘salary ”’ such emoluments 
as rent, fuel, rations, and the like. No married male officer’s salary 
may be reduced below £300 ($1,460) per annum, and no salary of 
an adult officer shall be reduced below the amount of the declared adult 
male or female living wage in force at the time and applicable to the 
officer. No deduction is to be made from the salary of an officer 
under this act when his ordinary working hours have been increased 
to 48 per week, or when, in lieu of such an increase, his salary has by 
agreement been reduced one-twelfth. 

The governor, judges, and certain other officials are exempt from 
the operation of this act, and the governor may exempt partially or 
completely other persons or classes of persons if he is satisfied that 
sufficient reason exists for such action. Careful provision is made for 
safeguarding the pension rights of employees who are affected by the 
act. 


Unemployment Relief Tax and Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Acts 


The first of these acts establishes a tax of 3d. per £1 (1% per cent) 
of net assessable income for all persons and companies liable to income 
tax, and upon the wages of all others, the amount thus raised to be 
paid into the unemployment relief fund created by the second act. 
Workers employed at rates less than 30s. ($7.30) a week are exempt, 
and the usual exemptions are made as to income from pensions, 
charitable relief, and similar sources. The tax upon wages is to be 
made by means of stamps which the employer must secure from the 
Government, deducting their value from the employee’s wages before 
these are paid over. 

The prevention and relief of unemployment act creates a council to 
deal with the whole subject of unemployment, provides for the estab- 
lishment of an unemployment relief fund, and makes the necessary 
regulations as to the tax for unemployment relief. The provisions 
concerning the council and the relief fund are operative only until 
June 30, 1931. 

The council is to consist of eight members, of whom three are 
members of the Government, holding their positions ex officio, and 
the others are appointed by the governor. They are given wide 
powers to formulate schemes for the absorption of the unemployed 
in public works or private enterprises, to investigate and pronounce 
upon schemes for relief work and for training the unemployed, to 
approve grants from the unemployment relief fund for suitable 
purposes, and the like. One provision gives the governor, acting in 
conjunction with the council, power to alter conditions fixed by 
= or by award upon any work which they class as relief 
work. 


Where the governor on the advice of the council or of the minister declares 
by notification published in the Gazette a work to be work provided for the 
relief of unemployment, all wages, hours, and mode, terms, and conditions of 
employment of any person employed upon such work shall be such as the minister 
may from time to time direct. 
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The provisions of this section shall take effect notwithstanding the conditions 
of employment, whether statutory or otherwise, or of any award or industrial 
agreement. 

Acting upon this authorization the governor on July 21 published 
a list of public works which he declared to be works for the relief of 
unemployment, and on these wages were to be paid at an hourly 
rate which would amount to £4 2s. 6d. ($20.07) for a week of 48 hours. 
No person, however, might be employed for more than a maximum 
of 40 hours per week within the metropolitan area, nor for more than 
35 hours per week outside it. According to the Sydney Morning 
Herald of August 12 the organized workers objected strongly to this 
declaration. 

A deputation from the labor council will wait on the minister for labor to-day 
to protest against the action of the governor in declaring public works as relief 
works. The council contends that the decision of the governor will lead to a 
breakdown of award rates. Officers of the council point out that while the 
award rate for railway workers is £5 18s. 6d. [$28.83], under the relief work 
scheme they will receive £3 8s. 5d. [$16.65]. 


The governor, however, maintained his stand, and on the 15th the 
Herald reports that the employees’ representatives had the day before 
resigned from the unemployment relief council as a protest against the 
policy of the governor in declaring public works to be relief works. 


Queensland 


In Aprit the Queensland Government undertook to establish a 
scheme of relief works for the unemployed, using for this purpose 
public works to be carried out by the various government departments 
and by local authorities. Such works must be of developmental 
character, and such as would not ordinarily be carried out in the near 
future. Only those who had been bona fide residents of Queensland 
for at least one year would be given employment. Wages were to 
be 10s. ($2.43) a day, with an extra allowance of 2s. (49 cents) a day 
for married men or those with dependents. Funds would be raised 
by a levy on wages, salaries, and other income, and until suitable 
legislation could be passed for this purpose the ‘Government would 
advance the necessary funds as a loan. 

Upon its assembly in July, the Queensland Parliament passed an 
unemployment relief tax act, which was assented to July 29 and 
became operative August 1. The terms of the act are given in the 
Queensland Industrial Gazette for August, 1930. The tax is to be 
levied on wages, salaries, and income of every description, with such 
minor exemptions as savings bank interest, invalid and old-age 
pensions, workers’ compensation payments, war pensions and gratui- 
ties, State children’s allowances, unemployment insurance payments, 
and Government rations. The tax is to be 3d. for every £1 of 
income (1% per cent), and for fractional parts of £1, 1d. for each 
6s. 8d. (1% per cent). In the case of wages, the employer i is bound 
to deduct the tax from the employee’s earnings before paying them 
over; in the case of income from other sources, the methods for 
collecting the regular income tax are used. 

The tax thus raised is to be paid into an unemployment relief 
fund, from which such grants in aid of relief work are to be made as 
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the minister in charge considers wise. Unlike the act of New South 
Wales, this contains a special authorization for the use of the fund 
in relieving unemployed woman workers: 

Such portion of the said fund as the minister may in his discretion determine, 
to be applied in and for the relief of unemployment in respect of female workers, 
and/or in aid of the distress among female workers; and in regard to the admin- 
istration of this provision a special board may be established. 

Provision is made for establishing central and local relief boards to 
administer the act, and its duration is fixed at one year; it may, 
however, be extended by an order of the governor in council for 
such length of time as is considered necessary. 

It is estimated that £800,000 ($3,893,200) will be raised under the 
terms of this act. At the time it went into effect the Minister of 
Labor stated that already employment was being found in un- 
employment relief schemes for more than 5,000 men, and that this 
number would. probably soon show a marked increase, as a number 
of applications from local authorities concerning relief work enter- 
prises were under investigation. 


Victoria 


Vicroria has also passed a law, operative for one year from July 
1, 1930, to provide for unemployment relief. The Australian Worker 
for July 2 gives a brief summary of some of its terms. Funds are to 
be raised by a stamp tax on wages up to £6 ($29. 20) a week, and a 
special tax on incomes of higher amounts. Only workers receiving 
less than 30s. ($7.30) a week are exempt. Salaries and wages include 
commission, bonus, and allowances of any kind paid to any “employee. 
The responsibility for the payment of the stamp tax is upon the 
employer. 

According to a statement quoted in the Queensland Industrial 
Gazette, the Victorian Government expects to raise £750,000°($3 ,649,- 
875) through this tax, and in addition large contributions are eX- 
pected from the general Government and from municipal bodies. 
The amount is to be used for carrying on relief works for the benefit 
of the unemployed, who, at the beginning of July, were estimated 
to number between 25,000 and 30,000. 





Unemployment Among Trade-Union Members in Australia 


HERE are no authoritative statistics as to the extent of un- 

employment among unorganized workers in Australia, but the 
Government publishes each quarter the percentage of unemployment 
among union members, furnished by trade-union secretaries. These 
figures show the percentage of members out of work for three days 
or more during a specified week of the quarter, not including those 
who are idle because of strikes or lockouts. The following table, 
showing the percentages of unemployment for the first two quarters 
of the current year, is taken from Bulletin No. 120 of the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP UNEMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED 
QUARTER 


Quarter ending— 





State 

March June 

31, 1980 | 30, 19380 
New South Wales.. 16.3 | 21.0 
Victoria. i 14.1 17.6 
Queensland 8.4 10. 1 
South Australia 18. 6 | 21.4 
Western Australian 15. 1 18. 7 
Tasmania-__-- 7.5 18. 9 
Total for Commonwealth_____- 14.6 18.5 


At the end of March the membership of the unions reporting was 
432,464 and the number unemployed was 63,144; at the end of June 
the member ship was 435,239 and the number unemployed was 80,595. 


_———sE oe a 


Facilitating the Construction of Public Works in Great Britain 


URING its recent session the English Parliament passed an act 
simplifying the process by which public authorities might set 
in operation works designed to furnish employment to the unemployed. 
In a circular issued by “the Ministry of Health, given in the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette for September, 1930, the aims of the act are sum- 
marized: 
The object of the act is to expedite the provision of work for the relief of 
unemployment— 
1. By introducing a simpler and speedier method for obtaining the necessary 
powers for works in cases in which local acts are now required; 
2. By enabling land to be acquired compulsorily by means of an order con- 
firmed by the appropriate minister; and, 
3. By giving similar compulsory powers to highway authorities to acquire 
easements for bridges over or under land vested in statutory undertakers or in 
local authorities. 


Under the first clause a local authority, instead of being obliged 
to secure power by a private bill passed through Parliament, which 
was a slow and sometimes uncertain process, may submit to the proper 
minister a draft scheme, which is subject to confirmation by Parlia- 
ment. It is stipulated that the works proposed must materially 
contribute to the relief of unemployment, and that this relief must 
be materially expedited by proceeding under the act instead of by a 
private bill. The second section provides for a simplified procedure 
for enabling local authorities to acquire land for the purposes of such 
works. The new powers extend to cases in which compulsory powers 
might be feelers @ in some less expeditious way, to the provision of 
airdromes, the provision of open spaces by metropolitan borough 
councils, and to the provision of municipal buildings. 

Other sections facilitate the procedure of acquiring land for road 
making, even though the proposed road is not “‘arterial,’’ and hasten 
proceedings under the acts dealing with the electricity supply. The 
circular stresses the need for prompt action, so that as much work as 
possible may be provided for the coming w inter. 
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Development of Movement for Utilization of Workers’ Spare 
Time in Italy 


REVIEW of the activities of the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro, the 
Italian society whose object is to interest the people in improv e- 

ment of their spare time, from its organization in 1926 to the end of 
1929, has been issued by the director general of the society. From an 
outline of the report in I] Lavoro Fascista, July 30, 1930, the following 
statements are taken 

Membership in the organization at the end of each year was as 
follows: In 1926, 280,584; in 1927, 538,337; in 1928, 882,589; in 1929, 
1,445,226. The number of female members in 1929 was 115,509. 
In 1926, 74,000 workers engaged in excursions and sports; in 1927, 
443,000; in 1928, 1,945,000; in 1929, 3,550,000. The number of 
workers connected with the organization in 1926, was 116,167; in 
1927, 248,430; in 1928, 445,228; in 1929, 921,213. 

Most of the societies have headquarters or a building of their own, 
nye the Dopolavoro House, where their meetings are held. Of 

5,189 recreational societies and institutions existing in Italy, over 
4331 are affiliated with the Dopolavoro and 2,700 others are members 
of it. In 5,010 of the 7,915 communes in Italy Dopolavoro groups 
are to be found. In 1930 efforts are to be made to extend the influ- 
ence of the societies, especially in the agricultural districts. 

The number of societies and the number of persons engaged in 
specified activities in 1926, the year of organization, and in 1929, 
are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF SOCIETIES AND PERSONS ENGAGED IN SPECIFIED ACTIVITIES, 1926 























AND 1929 
Number ofsocieties | Number of persons 
Activity See ; 
1926 1929 | 1926 1929 

SE ee ee ee ee Oe tee eS Eee skate 467 3, 554 1, 563 53, 438 
SE es ee ict ttihaeinam adits ie oe ae 467 3, 968 975 28, 124 
Theatricals_.-_-_---- ednptss Pd ih 48 Ged Dita se ga ears oi gt og See 113 1, 095 635 9, 980 
eh 1 dg a PE tel a eee 640 2, 468 1, 025 32, 708 
Study of folk lore ________- EEO Cone a OD, RCO SAPARD Oey S Mente 87 2, 229 1, 249 18, 486 
Other educational classes______.______-_- eee ASEAN The | 1157 382 1590 4, 577 





1Tn 1927, 


The report closes with the statement that through the efforts of the 
Dopolavoro general education is being diffused, the excursions which 
have been conducted in collaboration with the Italian Excursion 
Federation have kept people out of doors, and the sports in which they 
have engaged have developed the race physically. 
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Revival of Handicrafts in Sweden’ 


P TO the nineteenth century the Swedish people, like other 
peoples in Europe, largely made their own clothing, furniture, 
cooking utensils, and various implements and tools at home. During 
generations the people acquired a high degree of skill and taste in 
these crafts, known as household or cottage industries. Some of the 
ancient pillowcases, blankets, towels, tapestries, etc. , that have been 
preserved to the present day reveal fine workmanship, clever technique 
being combined with fine color selection. The yarns were spun and 
woven by hand and dyed with colors obtained from leaves, bark, 
moss, heather, etc., the ‘‘nature”’ colors thus obtained being brilliant 
and lasting. 

With the introduction of machinery in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, however, all the articles produced at home could be 
manufactured much cheaper in factories. Machine-made articles 
were imported from abroad in styles greatly differing from those made 
at home, which came to be regarded as old-fashioned and entirely out 
of date. As a result the handicrafts almost entirely disappeared. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century, however, certain stu- 
dents of antiquity and folklore under the leadership of Dr. Arthur 
Hazelius became interested in the old handicrafts. They started to 
collect old woven articles such as pillows, tapestries, etc., which had 
long been lying forgotten in the chests of the peasants, and tried to 
make the people appreciate their beauty and to interest them in 
reviving the ancient handicrafts. The collected articles were placed in 
the museums, and several associations were formed for the promotion 
of handicraft work. The agricultural societies of Sweden were from 
the beginning greatly interested in this movement, which, they per- 
ceived, was of importance to the rural population, inasmuch as the 
work might be done in the house during the long winter months when 
no other agricultural work could be performed, and in this way the 
movement ‘might help to relieve the winter unemployment among the 
rural population. 

Formation of first Swedish handicraft association.—At an exhibition 
held in Stockholm in 1897, 24 of the agricultural societies of Sweden 
exhibited collections of school and home handicraft products. At this 
exhibition it was clearly perceived that there was a great field for the 
Swedish cottage industries, but that it was necessary to organize the 
same if really good results were to be obtained. In 1899, therefore, 
the Swedish Handicraft Association was founded in Stockholm, and 
proved to be a great aid to the Swedish household or cottage industries. 
The object of this association was to maintain a permanent exhibition 
of handicraft products in Stockholm, to sell such articles as had been 
approved by the 1 association, to procure patterns, take orders, and, 





1 Digest of report oak R. A. Diniinahiiins American C atte at Malmo, Sweden, under date of Aug. 14, 
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finally, to aid the agricultural societies in their work of developing 
handicraft in the various counties. 

Local associations.—At the beginning the intention was that the 
Swedish Handicraft Association should act as an organization for the 
whole country, but it was soon found that local associations were 
necessary, and such associations were formed all over the country. 
One of these was the Malmohus County Handicraft Association, 
which was formed in 1905. The objects of this association are to 
sell handicraft articles for its members, to furnish patterns and raw 
materials for such articles to the members, and generally to work for the 
revival of handicraft in the county along the old lines. The member- 
ship fee of the association is one Swedish crown (27 cents), and there 
are no dues. Membership entitles one to assistance in choosing yarns, 
ete., for handicraft work, and patterns may be borrowed freeof < charge. 
At the present time 4, 515 persons are members of the association. 

Union of Swedish handicraft associations.—It was soon realized that 
cooperation between the various handicraft associations could be 
greatly promoted through some kind of central union, and for this 
reason the Union of Swedish Handicraft Associations was formed in 
1912, almost all the handicraft associations joining it as members. 
The object of the union is to further cooperation between the various 
associations and to promote their joint interests. 

<lctivities of handicraft associations.—The activities of the handi- — 
craft associations are both practical and educational. The business 
side, which is wholly self-supporting, is concerned with the production 
and sale of handicraft articles, with the purpose of giving work to the 
rural population. At present a staff of about 330 workers is main- 
tained by the Malmohus County Handicraft Association, almost all 
of whom live in Malmohus County. The association buys the raw 
materials, which it furnishes to the workers, together with patterns 
and descriptions of the articles to be made, pays wages for the work, 
and receives the articles, which are sold at the association’s salesrooms 
in Malmo and Helsingborg. For the year 1929 the turnover of these 
salesrooms, together with the turnover of the lottery which the asso- 
ciation also maintains, was 333,663.48 crowns ($89,421.81), the turn- 
over of the lottery alone being 32,545 crowns ($8,722.06). This 
lottery is held with a view to propaganda for home handicraft, inas- 
much as all prizes won are given in the form of handicraft articles. 

The educational phase of the handicraft association’s activities has 
as its object the furthering of handicraft in Malmohus County “ 
the basis of its ancient traditions.’”’ To this end the association main- 
tains a permanent school of weaving at Malmo for the training of 
teachers of weaving, plain and fancy weaving and pattern designing 
being taught therein during seven winter months each year. Tuition 
is paid for these courses, but the amount received therefor does not 
cover the entire cost of maintaining the school, the remainder being 
paid through subsidies received from the Agricutural Society of 
Malmohus County. Free courses in handicraft are given in the rural 
parts of the district by teachers of the association who travel from 
place to place. These free courses comprise dyeing of yarns with 
herbs in the traditional manner, weaving, hemstitching, lace making, 
and fringe making. The teachers of schools of handicraft in the rural 
districts of this county have been given training courses in the old 
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handicraft pstterns and methods with the view of introducing such 
handicraft in the schools, and for the same purpose, sample collections 
of woven articles, embroidery, etc., have been loaned free to several 
schools in the district. Courses in embroidery have also been given 
in Malmo, and have been well attended. In 1929 a total of 19 courses 
were given with 332 pupils. 

A great deal of work has been done in collecting patterns which are 
characteristic of this part of Sweden. Books containing patterns of 
all the old weaving methods of the district, as well as hemstitching, 
lace making, embroidery, etc., have been published, and also several 
smaller publications on handicraft. 

The association has also tried to stimulate interest in the old crafts 
through exhibitions and lectures throughout the district. These 
exhibitions have aroused great interest, and as a result many people 


have taken up these old crafts. The associafion has also taken part: 


in several of the big exhibitions held in Sweden and abroad, the 
collection sent to the exhibition at Stockholm this vear being very 
favorably commented upon. 

Raw material.—All the raw materials used in the making of the 
textile handicraft goods are bought within the country, except the 
cotton for ginghams and gloria weave, a soft pliable material used for 
children’s dresses, etc., which is imported. For the fancy weaving 
and embroidery in wool, home-dyed yarns are used. These yarns 
are dyed with colors obtained from leaves, moss, heather, etc., after 
the old fashion. The colors thus obtained are not quite even in tone, 
which gives the finished work a brighter appearance, and in addition 
the colors are lasting. 

Varieties of handicrafts.—Of the handicraft articles, the textile 
goods are the most important. Goods for furniture upholstery are 
made of wool and linen, though gingham is also used to some extent 
for this purpose. Although handicraft articles are much more expen- 
sive than similar machine-made goods, there is a great demand for 
them, as they are much stronger than the machine-made articles. 
The ginghams and gloria weave have the additional feature of very 
fast colors, which makes them especially suitable for children’s dresses 
and curtains. The gloria weave is also used for making lamp shades, 
ladies’ neckwear, luncheon sets, doilies, etc., being often worked with 
hemstitching or cross-stitching, or both, and edged with lace. 

Both plain rugs woven from cattle hair, which are said to be very 
durable, and fancy ones made of wool, which are woven or embroid- 
ered, are made. An old-fashioned type of rug, woven mostly in 
lengths about a yard wide for use in halls and stairways, and made 
from dress remnants, etc., cut in strips about half an inch wide, is 
becoming very popular. The many colors of the strips give the rug 
a bright and cheerful appearance. 

Of the fancy work produced, rugs, pillows, and tapestries are the 
most common articles. They are chiefly woven, but embroidered 
articles are also found. The woven articles are principally made of 
wool. Tapestries are sometimes made of linen, but the pattern is 
always worked in wool. The patterns employed have been in use in 
this country for several years, and only slight variations from the 
original patterns are approved. 
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Among the different kinds of woolen embroidery, notice may be 
made of cross-stitch, twist-stitch (a variation of cross-stitch), and 
nuance embroidery (schattersom), all employed in making pillows and 
tapestries. Cross-stitch and twist-stitch wear well and for this reason 
are also employed in making rugs. 

Linen tablecloths, towels, and sheets are woven to some extent. 
Pilloweases, sheets, table runners, etc., are hemstitched and also 
worked in the so-called ‘Swedish weaving,” ‘‘bottom embroidery,”’ 
and “cut-out embroidery.” 

Very beautiful and strong lace is made in Malmohus County, but 
the center of the Swedish lace making is the town of Vadstena in the 
county of Ostergotland, where the tradition of lace making goes back 
to the middle ages. Lace from this county is made without patterns, 
and pins are used only to hold the edges of the lace. 

Knitting, done chieflyin the county of Halland, is used principally 
in the making of sweaters, gloves, caps, etc., for children and for 
sports wear. These articles, which are in bright colors and fanciful 
patterns, are very popular. 

Other varieties of handicraft are furniture making, pottery, and 
copper and brass work, such as plates, candlesticks, etc. 

Financing of the handicraft associations.—The business side of the 
Malmohus County Handicraft Association’s activities is self-support- 
ing and yields a surplus, part of which is used for the educational 
activities. Subsidies are also received for the support of these latter 
activities. In 1929 the following amounts were received: From the 
Government, 1,100 crowns ($294.80); from the county government 
board of Malmohus County, 3,000 crowns ($804); from the Malmo- 
hus County Agricultural Society, 1,000 crowns ($268); the total 
being 5,100 crowns ($1,366.80). 

From the foregoing it will be seen that from an unpretentious start 
handicraft production has grown to be an industry of some importance, 
and it is believed that the limit of its activities is far from being 
reached as yet. Handicraft work is growing more and more popular, 
and handicraft articles are now to be found in almost every Swedish 
home. As yet no attempt has been made to solicit foreign sales, as 
the home ot i ter absorbs the entire output of the industry. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 





Legislative Provisions on Dangerous Trades for Minors 


LL OF the 48 States provide some kind of legislation prohibiting 
the employment of minors in dangerous occupations or indus- 
tries. Many of the States enumerate the dangerous employments and 
occupations most commonly prohibited—such as thecleaning and oiling 
of moving machinery, work in connection with processes in \whiec h 
poisonous acids and gases are used, or on scaffolding, heavy work in 
building trades, tunnels, or excavations. Legislation in other States 
is of a general nature, and provides that any place of emplovmentor 
any occupation which is dangerous or prejudicial to the health, morals, 
life, or limb of the child is prohibited—such as acrobatic or evmnastic 
exhibitions, theatrical work, poo! rooms, or bowling alleys. Approxi- 
mately 15 of the States prohibit the employment of female employees 
where duties require them to stand constantly. 

In the following table the laws of the several States are shown 
with the prohibited employments enumerated and the citation of the 
particular acts. In general the rules and regulations promulgated by 
the various State departments of labor are not included in the com- 
pilation. 

LEGISLATION GOVERNING DANGEROUS TRADES TO MINORS 
— Males; F= Sirti 














Age limit 
State ere | Prohibited occupations or industries Citation 
M. F. | 
Alabama...---- 16 16 | Operating or assisting in operating any of the following | Code of 1923, 


machines: Circular or band saws, wood shapers, wood sec. 3499. 
—— sandpaper or wood- polishing machin- 
ery, wood turning or boring machinery, machines used in 
picking wool, cotton, hair, or any other material, job or 
cylinder printing presses, boring or drilling presses, 
stamping machines used in sheet metal or tinware or in 
paper or leather manufacturing or in washer or nut fac- 
tories, metal or paper cutting machines, corner-staying 
machines, steam boilers, dough brakes orcracker ma- 
chinery of any description, wire or iron straightening or 
drawing machinery, rolling-mill machinery, power 
punches or shears, washing, grinding, or mixing machin- 
ery, laundering machinery; in or about a rolling mill, 
machine shop or manufacturing establishment, which is 
hazardous, or dangerous to health, limb, or life; in 
proximity to any hazardous or unguarded gearing; upon 
| any railroad, whether steam, electric, or hydraulic; upon 
| any vessel or boat engaged in navigation or commerce 
| within thejurisdiction ofthis State. 
16 16 | In, about, orin connection with processes in which danger- | Idem, sec. 3500, 
| ous or poisonous acids are used or in the manufacture or 
| packing of paints, colors, white or red lead; soldering; 
| occupations causing dust in injurious quantities; manu- 
| facture or use of poisonous dyes; manufacture or prepara- 
tion of compositions with dangerous or poisonous gases; 
| manufacture or use of compositions oflyein which quan- 
| tity is injurious to health; on scaffolding; heavy work 
| 
{ 
| 
| 





uilding trades; in tunnel or excaVation; coke breaker, 
coke oven, or quarry; any mine or assorting, manufac- 
turing, or packing tobacco; operating any automobile, 
motor car, or truck; work in bowling alleys, upon theater 
or concert-hal] stages, or in connection with theatrical 
performance or other exhibition or show;in any place 
or occupation State board of health may declare danger- 
ous tolife or limb or injurious to health or morals. 
21 | 21 | Pool ar I ES a eee Idem, sec. 3498. 
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LEGISLATION GOVERNING DANGEROUS TRADES TO MINORS—Continued 











Age limit 





State —— Prohibited occupations or industries | Citation 
| M. | §E 
H 
\laska._.--.- ree: eee ae No provision. - a iis Sate gs aah a ees eee 
Arizona........ 16 | 16 | Sewing or adjusting machine belts in workshops or fae- | Rev. Code, 
tories or assisting therein; oiling, wiping or cleaning ma- 1928, sec. 
chinery, or assisting therein; operating or assisting in 1363. 


operating circular or band saws, wood shapers or Joiners, 
| planers, sandpaper or wood-polishing machinery, picker 
| machines, machines used in picking wool, cotton, or | 
| any upholstering material, paper-lace machines, leat her- 
burnishing machines, burnishing machines in tannery 
or leather factory, power Job or cylinder printing presses, 
emery or polishing wheels for polishing metal, wood 
turning. or boring machinery, stamping machines in 
sheet-metal and tinware manufacturing or in washer 
and nut factories, corrugating rolls as in roofing and 
washboard factories, steam boilers, steam machinery 
or other steam generating apparatus, dough brakes or 
cracker machinery, wireorironstraightening machinery, 
rolling-mill machinery, punches or shears, washing, 
grinding, or mixing mills, calender rolls in rubber manu- 
| facturing, or laundering machinery; preparation of com- 
positionin which dangerous or poisonous acids are used; 
manufacture of paints, colors, or white lead; dipping, 
drying, or packing matches;in, or about, orin connection 
with mine, coal breaker, quarry, smelter, ore-reduction 
works, laundry, tobacco warehouse, cigar or other to- 
bacco factory; in hotel, theater, concert hall, drug store, 
or place of amusement; operating automobile, motor 
ear, or truck; in bowling alley; any other employment 
| declared by State board of health to be dangerous to life 
| or limb or injurious to health or morals. 
™ 3 18 | In, about, or in connection with blast furnaces, smelters, | Idem, sec. 1370. 
| or ore-reduction works; in outside erection and repair of 
| | electric wires; running or management ofelevators, lifts, 
| or hoisting machines; in underground mine; oiling 














hazardous and dangerous machinery in motion; switch 
tending, gate tending, track repairing; as brakeman, 
| fireman, engineer, motorman, or conductor upon any 
| railroad; in orebout establishments where nitroglycerin, 

dynamite, dualin, guncotton, gunpowder, or other high 
| | or dangerous explosives are manufactured, compounded, 

| or stored; any other employment declared by State 
board of health to be dangerous to life or limb or injurious 
to health cr morals. 





Arkansas_.._._-' 16 16 


| In, about, or in connection with any processes in which | Digest of 1921, 
| dangerous or poisonous acids or gases or other chemicals sec. 7089. 

| are used; soldering; occupations causing dust in injurious 
| quantities; on scaffolding; heavy workin building trades: 
| in tunnel or excavation, mine, coal breaker, coke oven, 
{| or quarry, bowling alley or pool or billiard room; any 
| other occupation dangerous to the life and limb or in- 
| jurious to health and morals. 


| 16 16 | In saloon, resort, or bar where intoxicating liquors are | Idem, sec. 7086. 
sold; employment on theater or concert-hall stage or in 
| connection with theatrical performance or other exhibi- 
| tion orshow. 
16 16 | In adjusting any belt to any machinery; sewing or lacing | Idem, sec. 7087 


machine belts in any workshop or factory; oiling, wiping, 
or cleaning machinery or assisting therein; operating or 
assisting in operating any of the following machines: 
Circular or band saws, wood shapers, wood jointers, 
planers, sandpaper or wood-polishing machinery, wood 
turning or boring machinery, picker machines or ma- 
chines used in picking wool, carding machines, job or 
cylinder printing presses operated by power other than 
foot power, boring or drill presses, stamping machines 
used in metal orin paper or leather manufacturinz, metal 
or paper cutting machines, corner-staying machines in 
i paper-box factories, steam boilers, dough brakes or 

| cracker machinery of any description, wire or iron 
straightening or drawing machinery, rolling-mill ma- 
chinery, washing, grinding, or mixing machinery, laun- 
dering machinery; in proximity to any hazardous or 
unguarded belt, machinery, or gearing; or upon any rail- 
road, whether steam, electric, or hydraulic. 
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sothenennt 








State — 
u. | F 
California. -_--- 16 16 
16 16 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Colorado. ----- | 16) 16 
16 | 16 
} 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
! 
| 
) | 
Connecticut-... 16; 16 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 








~ 


~ 


Prohibited occupations or industries 


Any business, exhibition, or Vocation injurious to health, 


or limb; in singing, playing musical instruments, rope or 
wire W alking, dancing; begging or peddling; as gymnast, 
acrobat, contortionist, or rider; in imraoral practices. 


Adjusting belt to machinery; sewing or lacing machine 


belts in any workshop or factory; oiling, wiping, or clean- 
ing mac hinery, or assisting therein; operating or assist- 
ing in operating circular or band saws, wood shapers or 
jointers, planers, Sandpaper or wood-polishing machin- 
ery, wood turning or boring machinery, picker machines 
or machines used in picking wool, cotton, hair, or other 
material, cardiug machines, paper- ‘lace machines, leather 
burnishing machines, rinting presses, boring or drill 
presses, Stamping machines in sheet-metal and tinware 
or paper and leather manufacturing or in washer and nut 
factories, metal or paper cutting machines, corner-stay- 
ing machines in paper-box factories, corrugating rolls as 
in corrugated paper, roofing, or washboard factories, 
steam boilers, Fo ugh brakes or cracker machinery, wire 
or iron straightening and drawing machinery, rolling- 
mill machinery, power punches or shears, washing, 
grinding, or mixing machinery, calender rolls in paper 
and rubber manufacturing, laundering machinery, or 
unguarded belts, machinery or gearing; upon steam, | 
electric or hydraulic railroad, or vessels or boats in navi- | 
gation or commerce within jurisdiction of State; in, 
about, or in connection with processes in which danger- 
ous or poisonous acids are used or in mine, coal breaker, 

coke oven, or quarry; manufacture or packing of paints, 
colors, white or red lead; soldering; occupations causing | 
dust in injurious quantities; manufacture or use of dan- 
gerous or poisonous dyes or compositions of lye in which 
quantity thereof is injurious to health; manufacture or 
preparation of compositions with dangerous or poisonous 
gases; on scaffolding; heavy work in building trades; in 
tunnel or excavation; assorting, manufacturing, or pack- 
ing tobacco; operating automobile, motor car, or truck; 
in bowling alley or pool or billiard room; any other occu- 
pation dangerous to life or limb or injurious to health or 
morals, or which the bureau of labor statistics may deem 
dangerous or injurious. 


»ecupations or exhibitions dangerous to life and limb; as 


actor in concert hall or room where intoxicating liquors 
are Sold or in variety theater, etc. 


Jnderground works or mine, in or about surface workings 


thereof; in any smelter or coke oven; adjusting belt to 
machinery; operating or assisting in operating circular 
or band saws, wood shapers or jointers, planers, sand- 
paper or wood-polishing machinery, emery or polishing 
wheels or polishing metal, wood turning or boring ma- 
chinery, Stamping machines in sheet-metal and tinware 
manufacturing or in washer and nut factories, rolling- 
mill machinery, punches or shears, washing, grinding, or 
ee mills, calender rolls in rubber manufacturing or 
laundry machinery; operating corrugating rolls in roofing 
factories, passenger or freight elevators, steam boiler, 
steam mac inery or other steam-generating a paratus, or 
automobiles, wire or iron straightening machinery; pre- 
paring composition in which dangerous or poisonous 
acids are used; manufacture of paints, colors, or white 
lead; manufacture of goods for immoral purposes.! 


| Operating or assisting in operating any of the following 


machines: Circular or band saws; wood shapers; wood 
jointers; planers; sandpaper or wood-polishing machin- 
ery; picker machines or machines used in picking wool, 
cotton, fur, hair or any upholstery material; paper-lace 
machines; burnishing machines in any tannery or 
leather manufactory; job or cylinder printing presses 
having motor power other than foot; wood turning or 
boring machinery; stamping machines used in sheet- 
metal and tinware manufacturing or in washer or nut 
factories; machines used in making corrugating rolls; 
dough brakes or cracker machinery of any description; 
wire or iron straightening machinery; rolling-mill ma- 
chinery; power punches or shears; washing, grinding, 
or mixing machinery; calender rolls in rubber manufac- 
turing; or laundering machinery. 


! Also occupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 
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Age limit 








State 
M | F. 
Connecticut 16 16 
Continued 
18; 18 
16 | 16 
Delaware. BS 15 
16 ! 16 
16 | 16 
} 
18| 18 
| 
21 | 21 
| 
District of Co- 16; 16 
lumbia. 
16| 16 
(2) | @) 


Also occupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 
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Prohibited occupations or industries 


Adjusting or assisting in adiusting belt on machine; oiling 
or assisting in oiling, a ge or cleaning mi: whinery., 
while power is attached; preparing compositions in 
which dangerous acids are used; soldering; manufacture 
or packing of paints, dry colors, red or white lee 1d; manu- 
facture, packing, or storing of gun or blasting powder , 
dynamite, nitroglycerin compounds, safety fuses in 
raw or unvarnished state, electric fuses for blasting pur- 
poses or other explosives; in or about distillery, brew- 
ery, or other place where aleoholie liquors are manufac- 
tured, packed, 
use of any dangerous or poisonous gas or dye or composi- 
tion of lye in which quantity thereof is injurious to 
health; on seaffolding; heavy work in building trades; in 


TO MINORS—Continued 


Citation 


Gen. Stats., 
1918,sec.5329. 





wrapped, or bottled; in manufacture or | 


tunnel, mine, or quarry; operating or assisting to operate | 


emery Stone or buffing wheel. 


Rapdry moving Glevacers....._.. . =... -.................- 
Wire 


walking; as rider, contortionist, gymnast, etc.; any 
exhibition or business dangerous to life, health, or morals. 


Occupations or exhibitions dangerous to health and morals; 


as acrobat, gymnast, rope or wire walker. 


Stage, theater, or theatrical performance, except under cer- 


tain conditions. (See law.) 


Operating or assisting in operating steam boilers or blast | 


furnaces, circular saws, wood shapers or jointers, paper- 
lace machines, power job or cylinder printing presses, 
stamping machines in sheet-metal and tinware or paper 
and leather manufacturing orin washer and nut factories, 
metal or paper cutting machines, corrugating rolls, as in 
corrugated paper or roofing or washboard factories, dough 
brakes or cracker machinery, wire or iron straightening 
or drawing machinery, rolling-mill machinery, power 
punches or shears, washing, grinding, or mixing machin- 
ery, calender rolls in paper and rubber manufacturing, or 
other heavy rolls driven by power, passenger elevators or 
lifts; upon or in connection with dangerous electrical 
machinery or appliances; adjusting or assisting in adjus- 
ting belt to machinery, or in proximity to hazardous or 
unguarded belts, machinery, or gearing; oiling, wiping, 
or cleaning machinery while in motion; on sc: \ffolding; 
heavy work in building trades; about docks or wharves 
stripping or assorting tobacco; in, about, or incon nection 
with processes in which dangerous or poisonous acids are 
used; in mine, quarry, coal breaker, or coke oven; manu- 
facture or packing of paints, colors, white or red lead; 
manufacture or preparation of compositions with danger- 
ous or poisonous gases; manufacture or use of dangerous 
or poisonous dyes; on any steam, electric, or other railroad 
or passenger or freight vessel or boat; operating motor 
vehicles; in tunnel or excavation; in or about distillery, 
brewery, or establishment where alcoholic liquors are 
manufactured or bottled; any other occupation dangerous 
to life or limb or injurious to health or morals, as decided 
by labor commissioner. 


In outside erection or repair of electric wires; running or 
ment of hoisting machines or dynamos; operation | 


managem 
or use of polishing or buffing wheel; switch tending, gate 
tending, or track repairing; as brakeman, fireman, engi- 
neer, motorman, or conductor upon railroad or railway, 
railroad telegraph operator, or pilot, fireman, or engineer 
of passenger boat or vessel; in or about any establish- 
ment wherein gunpowder, nitroglycerin, dynamite, or 


other high or dangerous explosives are manufactured or 


corapounded. 


In rooms where intoxicating liquors (except for medicinal 


purposes) are sold. 


Operation of power machinery; oiling, wiping, or cleaning 


machinery or assisting therein. 


Rope walker, contortionist, gymnast, etc. 
Any place of employment or any employment dangerous or 
prejudicial to life, health, safety, or welfare. 


[1100 } 


Idem, sec. 2610. 
| Idem, sec. 6208. 


Rev. Code, 1915, 

2223, sec. 32. 
Idem, 3147, see. 
| 47 (as amend- 
| ed by Acts of 
| 1917, ch. 232). 
Idem, 3145, sec. 
45 (as amend- 
ed by Acts of 
1923, ch. 202). 





| Idem, 3148, sec. 
48. 


Idem, 3149, sec. 


49. 

Code of 1929, 
Title 7, Pt. 
II, sec. 114. 

Idem, sec. 117. 

Idem, sec. 113. 





2 Minors. 
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sEGISLATION GOVERNING DANGEROUS TRADES TO MINORS—Continued 

















“— | 
Age limit | 
State aes | Prohibited occupations or industries Citation 
| M. |] F. 
District of Co- 18 18 | Operating freight or passenger clevator;in quarry, tunnel, Case of 1929, 
lumbia—Con. ! or excavation, tobacco warehouse or cigar or other tobacco, Title 7, Pt. 
| factory. | II, see. 115. 
18 | Retail or tobacco store; hote! or apartment house; usher, | Do. 
| attendant or ticket seller in theater or place of ammuse- 
ment; or as messenger. 
Florida... _- Bek 21 21 | Pool room, billiard room, brewery, saloon, or barroom | Rev. Gen. 
where intoxicating liquors are manufactured or sold. | Stats., 1927, 
sec. 5950. 
16 { 16 | Sewing or assisting in sewing belts; adjusting belt to ma- | Ide m, sec, 5953. 





| chinery; oiling or assisting in oiling, wiping, or cleaning 
| a ry; operating or assisting in operating circular or 
band saws, wood shapers or joiners, planers, sandpaper or 
wood- polishing machinery, emery or polishing wheels for 
| polishing sheet metal, wood turning or boring machin- 
ery, Stamping machinesin sheet-metal and tinware man- 
ufacturing er in washer and nut factories, dough brakés or 
cracker machinery, wire or iron straightening machinery, 
rolling-mill machinery, punches or shears, washing, 
| | grinding, or mixing mills, calender rolls inrubber manu: 
| facturing, laundry machinery , passenger or freight | 
elevators, corrugated rollsasin roofing factories, or stean 
boiler, steam machinery, or other steam-generating appa- | 
ratus; ’as pin boy sin bow lingalley; preparingcomposition | 
in which dangerousor poisonous acids are used: manufac- | 
ture or paints, colors, or white lead, or of goods for immoral 
purposes; any occupation dangerous or injurious to health 
or morals or to life and limb.! 





18 18 | Moving machinery .-...---------- _| Idem, sec. 5954, 
Georgia. .---- 16 | 16 | Operating or assisting in operating any “of ‘the ‘following Acts of 1925, 
machines: Circular or band saws; wood shapers; wood No. 247, sec. 

jointers; planers; sandpaper or wood-polishing machin- 3 (p. 21): 





ery; wood turning or boring machinery; machines used 
in picking wool, cotton, hair, or any other material; job 
or cylinder printing presses; boring or drilling presses; 
| stamping machines used in sheet metal or tin ware, or 
in paper or leather manufacturing, or in washer or nut 
factories; metal or paper cutting machines; corner-stay- 
ing machines; steam boilers; dough brakes or cracker 
machinery of any description; wire or iron straightening 
or drawing machinery; rolling-mill machinery; power 
punches or shears; washing, grinding, or mixing machin- 
ery; laundering machinery; in or about a rolling mill, 
| machine shop, or manufacturing establishment, which 
is hazardous, or dangerous to health, limb, or life; in 
proximity to any hazardous or unguarded gearing; upon 
; any railroad, whether steam, electric, or hydraulic; 
upon any vessel or boat engaged in navigation or com- 
merce within the jurisdiction of this State; in, about, « 
in connection with any process in which dangerous or 
poisonous acids are used; manufacture or packing of 
| paints, colors, white or red lead; soldering; occupations 
causing dust in injurious quantities; manufacture or 
| use of poisonous dyes; manufacture or preparation of 
| ; compositions with dange erous oF poisonous gases; Man- 

ufacture or use of compositions of lye in which the 
| quantity is injurious to health; on scaffolding; heavy 
work in the building trades; in tunnel or excavation; 
in, about, or in connection with any mine, coke breaker, 
coke ove n, or quarry; to operate any automobile, motor 
| car or truck; in bowling alley; in any place or occupa- 
, tion which the State board of health may declare danger- 
| ous to life or limb or injurious to the health or morals. 
| (This act shall not apply to job or cylinder presses oper- 
| ated in connection with charitable or eleemosynary 
institutions.) 











12 12 | Dangerous or improper vocations. (Rope walking, beg- | Code of 1910 
' ging, gymnast, circus rider, etc.). (Penal Code), 
sec. 756. 
Hawaii-___-- | TG PNIRIOR so. eS te oe a 

Idaho- as 16 16 Any occupation dangerous to health, life, limb, or “morals; | Comp. Stats., 
or singing, playing upon musical instruments, rope or 1919, sec. 

| wire walking, acrobatic work, etc. 1029. 
| 14 14 | Underground mines__-_-_-..--- _..... Idem, sec. 1024. 


1 Also occupations which require female employeess to stand constantly. 


18445 ° —30-—— [1101] 
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; 
: LEGISLATION GOVERNING DANGEROUS TRADES TO MINORS—C ontinued 
: 


State —_ —__—__—— Prohibited occupations or industries (Citation 


Illinois 14 14 | Any occupaticn injurious to health or dangerous to lifeor | Rev. stats. 
| limb; orsinging, dancing; peddling; as gymnast, etc. 1917, ch. 3», 

sec. 42a. 
Idem, ch. 48, 
sec. 201 (as 
amended bs 


16| 16 | Sewing belts; adjusting belt to machinery; oiling or assist- 
ing in oiling, wiping, or cleaning machinery; operating or 
assisting in operating circular or band saws, wood shapers 
or joiners, planers, sandpaper or wood-polishing machin- Acts of 1921, 
ery,emery or polishing wheels for polishing metai, wood p. 435, see. 10, 
turning or boring machinery, stamping machines in and Acts of 
| sheet-metaland tinware manufacturing orin washer and 1929, see. 10, 
| nut factories, corrugating rollsas in roofing factories, pas- p. 429) 
senger or freight elevators, steam-boilers, steam machin 
ery or other steam-generating apparatus, dough brakes 
or cracker machinery, wire oriron straightening machin- 
ery, rolling-mill machinery, punches or shears, washing, 
grinding, or mixing mill, calender rolls in rubber manu- 
facturing, orlaundry machinery; in mine or quarry; pre- 
| paring compositionin which dangerousor poisonous acids 
are used; manufacture of paints, colors or white lead; any 
employment department of labor finds to be dangerous 
to life or limb or injurious to health or morals; in bowling 
alley, theater, concert hall, or place of amusement where- 
in intoxicating liquors are sold.! 
Occupations dangerous to health and morals Burns’ Ann 
Stats. » sO, 
sec. 2623. 
Oiling, wiping, or cleaning machinery or assisting therein; | Acts of 1921, ch 
operating orassisting in the operation of circular or band 132, sec. 22. 
saws, wood shapers or joiners, planers, stamping ma- 
chines in sheet-metal or tinware manufacturing or in 
washer or nut factories, any other metal-stamping ma- 
chine, boiler or other steam-generating apparatus, dough 
brakes or cracker machinery, wire or iron-straightening 
machinery, rolling-mill machinery, unches or shears, 
drill presses, grinding or mixing mills, calender rolls in 
rubber manufacturing, laundry machinery, corrugating 
rolls as in roofing and washboard manufacturing, metal 
| or paper-cutting machines, corner-staying machines in 
paper-box factories; assorting, Manufacturing, or packing 
tobacco; in or about mine, quarry, or excavation; in hotel, 
theater or bowling alley; any other occupation dangerous | 
| to life or limb or injurious to health or morals. 
IX | 18 | Oiling and cleaning moving machinery; operation of emery Idem, see. 23. 
wheels, except for sharpening of tools used by apprentice; 
| at abrasive, polishing, or buffing wheels; operation of ele- 
| vator, lift or hoisting machines; in or about establish- 
} 
| 
} 





Indiana : 1 1: 


16 1 


a 





~ 


ments where nitroglycerin, dynamite, dualin, guncotton, 
gunpowder or other high explosives are manufactured, 
compounded or stored; dipping, dyeing or packing 
matches; in saloon, distillery, brewery, or other establish- 
ment where alcoholic liquors are manufactured, packed, 
wrapped, or bottled; any other occupation dangerous to 
life or limb orinjurious to health or morals.! 
21.| 21} Publie pool or billiard rooms -_-------_- __| Idem, sec. 24. 
lowa_____- 16 16 | Any work or occupation which, by re: ison ofits nature or | Code of 1927, 
the place of employment, would i injure health or morals; ch. 76, sec. 
work requiring handling or use of gunpow der, dynamite, 1536. 
| orotherlikeexplosive;in or about mine during the school 
| term, or hotel, café, restaurant, bowling alley, pool or bil- 
| liard room, cigar store, barber shop; any occupation dan- | 
gerous to life or limb. 

16 16 Operating or assisting in operating freight or passenger ele- 
vator or dangerous machinery (does not apply to pupils 
working under an instructor in manual training depart- | 
ments). 

16. IS Cleaning moving machinery --___-..---_-- Do. 

35 16 16 Mine, quarry, or any occupation at any place dangerous | Rev. Stats.1923. 
or injurious to life, limb, health, or morals. | ch. 38, art. 6 

| sec. 38-602. 

18 | 18 , Show of hypnotism, mesmerism, etc..-. Idem, sec. 38 

| 7038. 

| Idem, sec. 38- 

1 704. 








Idem, sec. 14529 


Kansas 


14 14 | Acrobat, gymnast, contortionist, etc_. 


1 Also occupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 
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| — 
| Age limit 
State Prohibited occupations or industries | Citation 
M. r. 





Kentucky —__- 16 16 | Any occupation or exhibition dangerous to health or life, ; Stats., 1930, ch 
limb, or morals. 18, sec. 326. 
| Sewing or assisting in sewing belts; adjusting belt to | Idem, sec. 3314 
{| machinery; oiling, wiping, or cleaning machinery; opera- (9). 
ting or assisting in operating circular or band saws, wood | 
| shapers or joiners, planers, sandpaper or wood-polishing | 
machinery, emery or polishing wheels for polishing sheet 
metal, wood turning or boring machinery, picker ma- 
chines or machines used in picking wool, cotton, hair or 
other materials, carding machines, paper-lace machines, 
leather-burnishing machines, power job or cylinder | 
printing presses, boring or drill presses, stamping ma- 
chines in sheet metal and tinware or paper and leather 
manufacturing or in washer and nut hetevien, metal or 
paper cutting machines, corner-staying machines in 
paper-box factories, corrugating rolls as in corrugated 
paper, roofing, or washboard factories, steam boilers, 
| steam machinery, or other steam-generating apparatus, | 
| dough brakes or cracker machinery, rolling-mill ma- 
chinery, power punches or shears, washing, grinding, 
or mixing machinery, calender rolls in paper and rubber | 
manufacturing, laundering machinery, or passenger or | 
freight elevators; work in proximity to hazardous or 
| unguarded belts, machinery, or gearing; work upon 
steam, electric, or hydraulic railroad; processes in which 
| dangerous or poisonous acids are used; manufacture or 
| packing of paints, colors, white or red lead; soldering; 
oecupations causing dust in injurious quantities; manu- 
| facture or use of dangerous or poisonous dyes, or of com- 
positions of lye in which quantity thereof is injurious to 
health; manufacture or preparation of compositions with 
dangerous or poisonous gases; in tunnel or excavation; 
on seaffolding; in, about, or in connection with mine, 
coke oven, or quarry; assorting, manufacturing, or pack- 
ing tobacco; operating automobile, motor ear, or truck; 
in bowling alley, pool or billiard room, distillery, brew- 
ery, or other establishments where alcoholic liquors are 
manufactured, packed, wrapped, or bottled; in hotel, 
] | | theater, concert hall, club, place of amusement, or other 
establishment where intoxicating liquors are sold; any 
other occupation dangerous to life or limb or injurious to 
health or morals. 
Is} 18 Cleaning moving machinery : eae Idem, sec. 331a 
(10). 
) | 14} 14 Public amusements, ete , : ; Idem, sec. 331a 
| (1). 
Louisiana - - -- J 14| JI4 Any oceupation deemed unhealthful or dangerous; mill, | Acts of 1908, 
factory, mine, packing-house, manufacturing establish- Act No. 301, 
ment, workshop, laundry, millinery or dressmaking sec. 1 (as 


16 16 














store, or mercantile establishment in which more than amended by 
5 persons are employed; theater, concert hall, or in or Acts of 1914, 
about place of amusement where intoxicating liquors | No. 133). 
are made or sold; in bowling alley, bootblacking estab- 
ment, freight or passenger elevator, transmission or dis- 
tribution of telegraph, telephone, or other messages or | 
of merchandise. 
| () (2) Cleaning moving machinery sis _| Idem, sec. 17. 
, 3 17. Pool or billiard rooms _----_--_-- . : ; ' Acts of 1912, 
| | Act No. 25. 
; 16 16 Any occupation, exhibition or place dangerous to health, Idem, Act No. 
life, limb, or morals. 184. 
Nisine......-.. 16 | 16 Any occupation or exhibition dangerous to health, morals, 
} life, or limb. 


Rev. Stat. 1916, 
ch. 120, sec 
32. 

Laws of 1927, 
ch. 171 

Do. 


I4 14. Manufacturing or mechanical establishment, or in bowling 
alley or pool room. 

16 16 Ushers: operating elevators with speed of over 200 feet a 
minute. 

J 15 15 | Operating elevators. _.---------- is 


Do 


2 Minors. 
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LEGISLATION GOVERNING DANGEROUS TRADES TO MINORS—Continued 





State 


Maryland__---- 





| 


Age limit 


M. 


21 


21 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 








Prohibited occupations or industries 





Occupation or exhibition of a dangerous character or as 
acrobat, gymnast, contortionist, circus rider, etc. 


In connection with processes in which dangerous or poison- 
ous acids are used; manufacture or packing of paints, col- 
ors, white or red lead; soldering; occupations causing dust 
in injurious quantities; manufacture or use of dangerous 

| or poisonous dyes, or of compositions of lye in which 

| quantity thereof is injurious to health; manufacture or 
preparation of compositions with dangerous or poison- 
ous gases; on scaffolding; heavy work in building trades; 

in tunnel or excavation; in, about, or in connection with 
mine, coal breaker, coke oven, or quarry; in factory or 
establishment where tobacco or tobacco products are 
prepared, manufactured, assorted, or packed; operating 
| automobile, motor car, or truck; in pool or billiard room, 
| theater, or motion-picture establishment; any other 
| 





occupation dangerous to life and limb, or injurious to 
health or morals; theater or concert hall stage in con- 
nection with professional theatrical performance, ex- 
hibition, or show. 

Adjusting any belt to any machinery; sewing or lacing 
machine belts in any workshop or factory; oiling, wiping 
or cleaning machinery or assisting therein; operating or 
assisting in operating any of the following machines: 
Circular or band saw, crosscut saws, slashers, or other 
cutting machines, wood shapers, wood jointers, planers, 
sandpaper or wood-polishing machinery, wood turning 
or boring machinery, picker machines or machines used 
in picking wool, cotton, hair or any other material, card- 
ing machines, paper-lace machines, leather-burnishing 
machines, job or cylinder printing presses operated by 
power other than foot power, boring or drill presses, 
stamping machines used in sheet-metal and tinware or in 
paper and leather manufacturing or in washer or nut 
factories, metal or paper cutting machines, corner-stay- 

| ing machines in paper-box factories, corrugating rolls 

| such as are used in corrugated paper, roofing or wash- 
board factories, steam boilers, dough brakes or cracker 
machinery of any description, wire or iron straightening 
or drawing machinery, rolling-mill machinery, power 
| punches or shears, washing, grinding, or mixing machin- 
| ery, calender rolls in paper or rubber manufacturing, 
| laundering machinery;in proximity to any hazardous or 
unguarded belts, machinery or gearing; on any machine 
or machinery operated by power other than foot or hand 
power; or upon any railroad, whether steam or electric or 
hydraulic; or upon any vessel or boat engaged in naviga- 
tion or commerce. 

In, about, or in connection with blast furnaces, docks, or 
wharves; outside erection and repair of electric wires; 
running Or management of elevators, lifts, or hoisting 
machines or dynamos; oiling or cleaning machinery in 
motion; operation of emery wheels or any abrasive pol- 
ishing or buffing wheel where articles of the baser metals 
or iridium are manufactured; switch tending, gate tend- 
ing, track repairing; as brakemen, firemen, engineers, 
motormen, or conductors on railroads; railroad telegraph 
operators; pilots, firemen, or engineers on boats and ves- 
sels; in or about establishments where nitroglycerin, 
dynamite, dualin, guncotton, gunpowder, or other high 
oy dangerous explosives are manufactured, compounded, 
or stored; manufacture of white or yellow phosphorus or 
phosphorus matches; in distillery, brewery, or other 
establishment where alcoholic liquors are manufactured 
packed, wrapped, or bottled; in theater, concert hall, 
club, or other place of amusement wherein intoxicating 
liquors are sold.! 

Saloon or barroom where intoxicating liquors are sold__-_- 





1 Also occupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 
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Citation 


Ann. Code, 
1924, art. 27, 
sec. 379. 

Idem, art. 100, 
sec. &. 


Idem, sec. 7. 


Idem, sec. 22. 





Idem, sec. 23. 
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| Age limit 
State Prohibited occupations or industries Citation 


Operating or assisting in operating circular or band saws, 
wood shapers or jointers, planers, picker machines or 
machines used in picking wool, cotton, hair, or other 

| material, paper-lace machines, leather burnishing ma- 
| chines, power job or cylinder printing presses, stamping | 
| machines in sheet-metal and tinware or paper or leather 
| 


Gen. Laws, 
1921, ch. 149, 
sec. 61. 


Massachusetts 16 16 


manufacturing or in washer and nut factories, metal or 
paper cutting machines, corner-staying machines in 
paper-box factories, corrugating rolls as in corrugated 
| paper, roofing, or washboard factories, steam boilers, 
| dough brakes or cracker machinery, wire or iron straight- 
| ening or drawing machinery, rolling-mill machinery, 
| power punches or shears, washing, grinding, or mixing 
| machinery, calender rolls in paper and rubber manufac- 
| turing or other heavy rolls driven by power, laundering 
| machinery; upon or in connection with any dangerous 
' electrical machinery or appliances; adjusting or assisting 
| inadjusting hazardous belt to machinery or in proximity 
to hazardous or unguarded belt, machinery, or gearing 
| whilesuch machinery or gearing is in motion; on scaffold- 
| ing; heavy work in building trades; stripping, assorting, 
manufacturing, or packing tobacco; in tunnel; public | 
bowling alley, pool or billiard room; operating, cleaning, | 
{ or repairing a freight elevator. 
18 18 | In or about blast furnaces; operation or management of | Idem. sec 62. 
hoisting machines; oiling or cleaning hazardous machin- 
ery in motion; operation or use of polishing or buffing 
wheel; switch tending, gate tending, track repairing; as 
: brakeman, fireman, engineer, motorman, or conductor 
upon railroad or railway; as fireman or engineer upon 
' vessel or boat; operating motor vehicles; in or about 
: | establishments wherein gunpowder, nitroglycerin, 
| dynamite, or other high or dangerous explosive is manu- 
factured or compounded; manufacture of white or yellow 
phosphorus or phosphorus matches; in distillery, brew- 
ery, or any other establishment where alcoholic liquors 
are manufactured, packed, wrapped, or bottled; in part 
of hotel, theater, concert hall, place of amusement, or 
| other establishment where intoxicating liquors are sold. 
| (Minors may be employed in drug stores.) 











) | 15] 151 Theatrical work, acrobatics, etc. .............-....---.---- Idem, sec. 104. 
Michigan. -_-_-- 16 | 16 Occupation or exhibition dangerous to health, life, orlimb; | Comp. Laws, 
or as gymnast, contortionist, acrobat, mendicant, etc. oo 5,  sé6c. 
| 7222. 
16 | 16 Theater (certain exceptions), variety show, motion-picture | Idem, sec. 5332 
| show, burlesque show, or other kind of playhouse, music (as amended 
J | or dance hall, pool or billiard room. by Acts of 
1923, No. 206, 
| | and Acts of 
| | 1929, No. 
102). 
18 18 Cleaning machinery while in motion; any hazardous em- Do. 
| ployment or where health may be injured or morals 
depraved.! 
Minnesota ___ | 16 16 | Sewing or adjusting belts used on machinery; oiling or as- | Gen. Stats., 
sisting in oiling, wiping, or cleaning machinery; operat- 1923, secs. 
| ing or assisting in operating circular or band saws, wood 4103 ¢as 
| shapers or jointers, planers, sandpaper or wood-polishing amended by 
3 | machinery, emery or polishing wheels for polishing Acts of 1927, 
1 ! metal, wood turning or boring machinery, stamping ma- ch. 388, and 
| chines in sheet-metal and tinware manufacture or in Acts of 1929, 
| washer and nut factories, dough brakes or cracker ma- ch. 234), 4149, 
|  chinery, rolling-mill machinery, punches or Shears, wash- 4150. 
| ing, grinding or mixing mill, laundry machinery, or pas- 
| | senger or freight elevators; operating corrugating rolis in 
| roofing factories, steam boilers, steam machinery or other 
| | steam-generating apparatus; tending moving machin- 
| ery; wire or iron straightening machinery, or calender 
} | rolls in rubber manufacture; setting pins in bowling 
| alleys; preparing or assisting in preparing of composi- 
. | tion in which dangerous or poisonous acids are used; 
manufacturing of paints, colors or white lead or of goods 
for immoral purposes; any other employment or occu- 
| pation dangerous to life, limb, health, or morals.! 
18 18 | As wire or rope walker, contortionist; in aerial acts; or any Do. 
| »ractice or exhibition dangerous or injurious to life, limb, 
} | tealth, or morals. 





1 Also occupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 
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State 


Mississippi_.- 


Missour1- 
7 
: 
¢ 
an 
e Montana---- 


Nebraska 





Ne vada-.--- 








Age limit 


Prohibited occupations or industries 


M. F 


; _. No list of dangerous occupations as such_______- 

16 16 | Operation of power machinery or assisting the rein, ‘except 

| machinery for agricultural purposes or in domestic serv- 

| ice;in mine or underground work; preparing composition | 
in which dangerous or poisonous acids or alkalies are used; | 

| manufacture of paints, colors, or white leads; dipping, | 

drying, or packing matches; manufacturing, packing, Or | 

storing powder, dynamite, nitroglycerin compounds, 

| | fuses, or other explosives; sewing, lasting, or adjustment 

| of belt to power machinery; oiling, wiping, or cleaning 

| machinery; operating or assisting in operating machine 

| usedin picking wool, cotton, hair, or upholstering mate- 

| 


rial, power job or cylinder press, metal polishing or grind- 
ing machine, or machine used for manufacture of goods 
for immoral purposes; in, about, or in connection with 
| brewery or other establishment where alcoholic liquors 
are manufactured or sold, packed, wrapped, or bottled; 
| in hotel, pool or billiard hall, wholesale drug store, saloon, 
bowling alleys. 
I ee ee ee em 
14; 1, Any manufacturing or mechanical establishment in which 


(Citation 


Lev. tests... 
1919, see. 3527 


Idem, sec. 3528 
Idem, see. 3531 


mechanical power is used, or where the work would, in | 


opinion of two reputable phy sicians in locality, be dan- 
gerous to health. 

Ii | 16 On any seaffolding; erecting or repairing of electric wires or 

{ lines; operating railway or railroad engine or car, or street 
or interurban car; in connection with construction or 
repair work on or for any railroad or railway, street or 
interurban line or tracks; upon or in operation of passen- 
ger or freight elevator; operation of automobile, truck, or 
motor vehicle; in concert hall, theater or cabaret, restau- 
rant (certain students excepted); any other occupation 
dangerous to life, health, or limb, or injurious to health 
or morals. 

In or about mine, smelter, workshop, factory; steam, 
electric, hydraulic or compressed-air railroad, passenger 
or freight elevator, where machinery is operated; tele- 
graph, telephone, or messenger company; or any occupa- 


16 16 


tion Known to be dangerous or unhealthful, or which | 


may be detrimental to morals. 

16 16 Mendicant, acrobatic, etc., occupations_____.---.....----- 

16 16 | Work or place dangerous to life or limb or injurious to 
health or morals. 


Theater, concert hall, bowling alley, etc., operating ele- 
vators. 

Occupations dangerous to life or limb or injurious to 
health or morals; begging, etc. 


position in which dangerous or poisonous acids are used, 


manufacture of paints, colors or white lead; dipping, dry- | 


ing or packing matches, manufacture of goods for im- 
moral purposes; in, about, or in connection with any 
| mine, coal breaker, quarry, ‘smelter, ore-reduction works, 
laundry, tobacco warehouses, cigar factory, or other 
factory where tobacco is manufactured or prepared, dis- 
tillery, brewery, or any other establishment where malt 


In, about, or in connection with the preparing of any com- | 


| Acts of 1921, p 
18 4 (as 
amended by 
Acts of 1929, 


p. 130). 

| 

| Rev. Codes 
1921, See 
3095. 


| idem, sec. 
11021. 


Comp. Stats., 
1922, sec. 
7681. 


Idem, sec. 7H). 


Rev. Laws, 
i912, sec 
6823. 

Idem. 14919, 

Vol. 111, pp 

2649, 2650 





' 


or alcoholic liquors are manufactured, packed, wrapped | 


| | or bottled;in, about, orin connection with glass furnaces, 
smelters, or ore-reduction works; in outside erection and 

repair of electric wires; running or management of ele- 
|  wators, lifts, or hoisting machines; oiling hazardous or 
pee machinery in motion; switeh tending, gate 
| tending, track repairing; as brakeman, fireman, engineer, 
| motorman, conductor upon any railroads; in or about 
| establishments where nitroglycerin, dynamite, dualin, 
| guneotton, gunpowder or other high or dangerous ex- 
plosives are manufactured, compounded or stored; in any 
other employment declared by the State board of health 
to be dangerous to the lives or limbs, or injurious to the 
{ health or morals. 


11106] 
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State 


shire 





Age limit | 


16 


16 


16 | 








Prohibited occupations or industries 


14 |Dancing, singing, wire or rope walking; as a gymnast, 


16 


16 


16 








Quarries, ete. - F eacebes 


circus rider, ete. 


Rope or wire walking, acrobat, gymnast, contortionist, 


etc., occupations dangerous to health, morals, life, or 
limb. 


Mines, quarries, ete. _-—-- Seat 


Mendicant occupations, etc., dangerous to health, morals, 


life, or limb. 


Adjusting belt to machinery; sewing or lacing machine 
beltsin workshop or factory; oiling, wiping, or cleaning | 


machinery, or assisting therein; operating or assisting in 


operating circular or band saws, wood choppers or | 
jointers, planers, sandpaper or wood-polishing machin- | 


ery, wood turningor boring machinery, picker machines, 
or machines used in picking wool, cotton, hair, fur, or 
any other material, carding machines, paper-lace ma- 
chines, powerjob or cylinder printing presses, boring or 
drill presses, stamping machinesin sheet-meta] and tin- 
ware or paper and leather manufacture orin washer and 
nut factories, metal or paper cutting machines, corner- 
staying machines in paper-box factories, corrugating 
rolls asin corrugated paper, roofing, or washboard fac- 
tories, steam boilers, dough brakesorcrackermach.nery, 
wire orironstraightening or drawing machinery, rolling- 
mill machinery, power punches or shears, washing, 
grinding, or mixing machinery, calenderrollsand mixing 
rolilsin paper and rubber manufacturing, or laundering 
machinery; in proximity to hazardous or unguarded 
belting, machinery, or gearing which in judgment of 
commissioner oflabor is menace to safety; in, about, or 
in connection with processes in which dangerous or 
poisonous acids are used; manufacture or packing of 
paints, colors, white or red lead; any process in which 
lead orits compounds are employed; soldering; occu pa- 
tions causing mineral, animal, or vegetable dust in 
injurious quantities, including flint, clay, metal, and 
tale dust, tobacco, rubber, and cotton dust, silk, fur, 
wool, and leather dust; manufacture or use of dangerous 
or poisonous dyes, of compositions of dye in which 
quantity thereof is injurious to health; manufacture or 
preparation of compositions with dangerous or poison- 
ous gases or fumes; any trade process which offers ex- 
posure to excessive heat, cold, muscular exertion, or 
other physical risk which in judgment of commissioner 


of labor is harmful to health and future working effi- | 


ciency. 


Dangerous employments. aes Meee EL eR arcs po eete es 


Operating belted sewing machines in any workshop or 


factory, or assisting therein; adjusting any belt to any 
machinery; oiling, wiping, or cleaning machinery while 
in motion, or assisting therein; operating or assisting in 
operating circular saws, wood jointers or shapers, plan- 
ers, sandpaper or wood-polishing machinery, picker 
machines, machines used in picking wool, cotton, or 
hair, paper-lace machines, burnishing machinesin tan- 
nery or leather manufacturing, power job or cylinder 
printing presses,emery or polishing wheels for polishing 
metal, wood turning or boring machinery, steam boilers, 
steam machinery or other steam-generating apparatus, 
dough brakes or cracker machinery, power punches or 
shears, washing, grinding, or mixing mills, laundering 
machinery, or passenger or freight elevators; preparing 
any composition in which dangerous or poisonous acids 
or alkalies are used; manufacture of paints, colors, or 


[1107] 








Citation 


Pub. Laws, 
1926, ch. 379, 
sec. 6, 


Idem, ch. 11s, 
sec. 18, 

Comp. Stats., 
1910, p. 2816, 
sec. 47. 

Idem, p. 3023, 
sec. 16 (as 
amended by 
Acts of 1923, 
ch. 80). 

Idem, p. 2816, 
sec. 48, 

Idem, p. 3022, 
sec. 22 (as 
umended by 
Acts of 1923, 
ch. 80), 


Acts of 1911, 
ch. 136, see. 5 
(as amended 
by Acts of 
1918,ch, 204). 

Ann, Stats., 
192%, sec. 
80-110, 


re 
ee 





ah 
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Age limit 
State ee Prohibited occupations or industries Citatir 





New Mexico— white lead; dipping, drying, or packing matches; manu- . 
Continued facturing, packing, or storing powder, dynamite, nitro- : 
— compounds, fuses, or other explosives; manu- 
cture of goods for immoral pu Ler any in or about any 
establishment where malt or alcoholic liquors are man- 
ufactured, packed, wrapped, or bottled; in hotel, con- 
cert hall, motion-picture show, pool or billiard’ hall, 
wholesale dru store, or place of amusement; ; operating ( 
any automobile, motor car, or truck; in any bowling 
alley; any employment dangerous to lives and limbs or 
injurious to the health or morals. 
I et enous ome ON 
1929, s: 
111. 
Operating or assisting in operating circular or band saws, | Consol. | ws 
calender rolls, commas roll-mmaking machines, cracker 1909, « 
machinery, dough brakes, drill tena laundering me- (as amended 
chinery, leather burnishing machinery, metal cutting or by Acts ( 
stamping machines, paper-box corner-staying machines, 1921, « () 
paper-cutting machines monet ay machines, picker ma- Art. 1\ 
chines or machines used picking wool, cotton, hair, or 146 ( 
upholstery material, planers, power punches or shears, 
job or cylinder power-printing presses, rolling-mill ma- 
chinery, sandpaper machinery, steam boilers, washing, 
ates ad mixing machinery, wire or iron straighten- 
ing machinery, wood jointers, polishers, or ~~ < or 
wood turning or bori machinery; adjusting belts to 
machinery; cleaning, oiling, or wiping machinery; manu- 
facturing or packing er dry colors, or red or white 
leads; manufacturing, acking, or storing explosives; 
match dipping or dyeing; en ing composition in which 
dangerous or poisonous acids are used; about distillery, 
brewery, or other establishment where alcoholic liquors 
are manufactured, packed, wrapped, or bottled.’ 
pO SRE ABS Spee re res ane ree Idem (4, 
fo saeareer running at speed greater than 200 feet per minute..| Idem (4 
Mine or quarry Idem (6 
Cleaning of moving machinery Idem (7 
Corductor or guard on street railroads. __.............__-- Idem (4 
Mcssenger for telegraph or messenger company Idem (10) 
Operating or using emery, tripoli, rouge, corundum, stone, | Idem (s 
carborundum, or abrasive or emery polishing or buffing amended | 
wheel where articles of the baser metals or feidium are Acts of 
manufactured. ch. 642, 
6). 
Any occupation dangerous or injurious to health in the | Idem (1! 
opinion of the board. 








As rope or wire walker, gymnast, wrestler, contortionist, | Consol 
rider, or acrobat; begging; peddling; singing, dancing; or 1909, « 
in theatrical exhibition, ete.; and in practice or exhibi- sec. 4s 
tion or place dangerous or injurious to life, limb, health, amended | 
or morals. Acts of 
ch, 27% 
Acts of 
| ch. 69 
North Carolina- > | In, about, or in connection with quarry or mine — Stat 
919, 
56033 
amended bh 
Acts of |! 
ch. 251 
North Dakota__| 16 eo sewing or assisting in sewing belts; adjusting belt | Acts of 
to machinery; oiling or assisting in oiling, wiping, or ch. 15 
cleaning machinery; operating or assisting in og ey 10. 
circular or band saws, wood shapers or joiners, planers, 
machinery, emery or pol- 
metal, wood turning or boring 
machinery, stamping machines ‘in sheet-metal and tin- 
ware manufact or in washer and nut factories, 
dough brakes or cracker machinery, wire or iron straight. 
ening machinery, rolling-mill machinery, punches or 
shears, washing, grin , or mixing mills, or calender 
rolls in rubber manufac ing, laundry machinery, or 
passenger or freight elevator; operating corrugating rolls 
as in roofing factories, steam boiler, steam machinery or 


1 Also epee which require female employees to stand constantly, 
3 Any fema 
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Age limit 
State |__| Prohibited occupations or industries 
M. | F. 















Citaion 











| 
| 
| 
. | | 
North Dakota—'-.----- rae. | other steam-generating apparatus; as pin boys in bowl- 
~ Continued ing alleys; preparing composition in which dangerous or 
po 
| 





mous acids are used; manufacture of paints, colors, 
. or white lead, or of goods for immoral purposes; any other 
employment considered dangerous to life or limb or in- 
jurious to health or morals; in theater, concert hall, or 
| place of amusement (except under certain conditions) .! 
| In, about, or in connection with processes in which dan- 
| gerous or poisonous acids are used; manufacture or pack- 
| ing of paints, colors, white or red leads; soldering; occu- 
pations causing dust in injurious quantities; manufac- 
ture or use of dangerous or poisonous dyes, or of compo- 
| sitions oflyein which the quantity thereofis injurious to 
health; manufacture or preparation of compositions with 
dangerous or poisonous gases; on scaffolding; heavy work 
| in building trades; in tunnel or excavation; in, about, orin 
in connection with mine, coal breaker, coke oven, or 
| quarry; assorting, manufacturing, or packing tobacco; 
operating automobile, motor car, or truck; in bowling 
alley, pool or billiard room; any other occupation dan- 
gerous to life and limb or injurious to health or morals. 
| Adjusting any belt to any machinery; sewing or lacing ma- 
chine belts in any workshop or factory; oiling, wiping or 
cleaning machinery or assisting therein, operating or 
assisting in operating any of the following machines: 
Circular or band saws, wood shapers, wood jointers, 
| planers, sandpaper or wood-polishing machinery, wood 
| 







(Mild. .cacuaaaton ge 16 



















turning or boring machinery, picker machines or ma- 
chines used in picking wool, cotton, hair, or any other 
material, carding machines, paper-lace machines, leather- 
burnishing machines, job or cylinder printing presses 
operated by power other than foot power, boring or drill 
presses, stamping machines used in sheet-metal and tin- 
ware or in paper and leather manufacturing or in washer 
and nut factories, metal or paper ing machines, cor- 
| ner-staying machines in paper-box factories, corrugating 

| rolls in corrugated ay ol roofing or washboard factories, 
| steam boilers, dough brakes or cracker machinery of any 
| | | description, wire or iron straightening or drawing ma- 






















chinery, rolling-mill machinery, power punches or 
shears, washing, grinding, or mixing machinery, calen- 
| der rolls in paper and rubber manufacturing, laundering 
machines, burring machinery; in proximity to any haz- 
| ardous or unguarded belts, machinery or gearing; upon 
any railroad, steam, electric, or hydraulic, or any vessel 
| or boat engaged in navigation or commerce within the 
jurisdiction of this State. 












already prohibited by law is dangerous or injurious. 










Theater or other place of amusement (except when not 
otherwise prohibited by law). 







14 14 | Singing; as gymnast, acrobat, etc.; begging; in business, ex- 
hibition, or vocation injurious to health or dangerous to 
life or limb. 

21 21 | Saloon, barroom, where intoxicating liquors are sold; or 





| 


handling intoxicating liquors in any way. 

21 | Mine, quarry, coal breaker (except in office) ; oiling or clean- 
ing moving machinery. 

18 18 | In, about, or in connection with blast furnaces, docks, or 
wharves; outside erection and repair of electric wires; 
running or management of elevator lifts, or hoisting ma- 
chines or dynamos; oiling or cleaning machinery in 
| motion; operation of emery wheels or any abrasive, 
polishing, or buffing wheel where articles of baser metals 
or iridium are manufactured; switch tending, gate tend- 
ing, track repairing; as brakemen, firemen, engineers, 
motormen, or conductors, on railroads, railroad telegraph 
operators, pilots, firemen or engineers upon boats and 
| vessels; in or about -establishments wherein nitro- 
glycerin, dynamite, dualin, guncotton, gunpowder, or 
other high or dangerous explosives are manufactured, 
| compounded, or stored; manufacture of white or yellow 


' Also oecupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 
“ceupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 
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16-18 16-18 State board of health may decide whether occupation not 





Gen. Code, 
1910, sec. 
13002 (as 
amended by 
Acts of 1913, 
p. 864, sec. 
13002). 

Idem, sec. 
13001 (as 
amended by 
Acts of 1913, 
Pp. 864, sec. 
13001) 


Idem, secs. 


Idem, 
13007-3. 

Idem, 
12968. 


Idem, 
13005. 
Idem, 
13007-5 
Idem, 
13007-6. 
Idem, 
13007-3. 


13003, 130074. 
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State : Prohibited occupations or industries 





Ohio—Con- | phosphorus or phosphorus matches; in distillery, brew- 
tinued ery, or other establishment where alcoholic liquors are | . 
manufactured, packed, wrapped, or bottled; in hotel, | PI 
theater, concert hall, place of amusement, or any other | 
. establishment where intoxicating liquors are sold. | 
Oklahoma j Oiling or assisting in ne, ee wiping, or cleaning | Comp 
dangerous machinery, or adjusting belt to such machin- 1921, 
ery, while in motion; operating or assisting in operating 7209 
circular or band saws, steam boilers, steam machinery or 
other steam-generating apparatus, rolling-mill machin- . 
ery, punches or shears, washing, grinding, or mixing Pi 
mills, or pussenger or freight elevators; preparing com- 
position in which dangerous or poisonous acids are used; 
manufacture of paints, colors or white lead, or of goods 
for immoral purposes; where acids, dyes, lyes, gases, 
vlass dust or other dust or lint arein such quantities as to 
be injurious to health; dipping, dyeing, or packing 
matches; manufacture, packing or storing powder, dyna- | 
mite, nitroglycerin compounds, fuses, or other explo- | 
sives. | 
Occupations dangerous to health or morals or especially | Idem, sev 7» 
hazardous tolifeorlimb. (Certain exceptions; see law.) ang amended 
yy Act 
1929, cl 
Bowling alley, pool hail, theater, factory, steam laundry-_.- Do 
Underground in mine or quarry Idem, sev. 72 R 
Oregon Engineers, in logging operations; elevator operators_.| Laws of 1 ; 
secs. 6711, 67 
Pennsylvania - - . 5 | As rope or wire walker, acrobat, gymnast, contortionist, | Stats., 192) 
rider, etc.; any occupation or exhibition dangerous to 12229 
health, life, limb, or morals. | 
Mendicant occupation, etc _.... _..._............._......] Idem, sec.! 
Singing, dancing, etc., in places where intoxicating liquors | Idem, sec.! 
are sold. 
Cleaning moving machinery; elevator operators........__... Idem,sec.142s%a 
Operating or assisting in operating paper-lace machines, | Idem, se: 284 
power job or cylinder printing presses, stamping ma- | 
chines in sheet-metal and tinware or paper or leather 
manufacturing or in washer and nut factories, metal or 
paper cutting machines, corrugating rolls as in corru- 
gated paper or roofing or washboard factories, dough 
brakes or cracker machinery, wire or iron straightening 
or drawing machinery, rolling-mill machinery, power 
punches or shears, washing, grinding, or mixing 
machinery, calender rolls in paper and rubber manu- 
facturing or other heavy rolls driven by power, or laun- 
dering machinery; upon or in connection with any 
dangerous electrical machinery or appliances; adjusting 
or assistingin adjusting belt to machinery orin proximity 
to hazardous or unguarded belts, machinery, or gearing 
while same is in motion; on scaffolding; heavy work in 
building trades; stripping, assorting, or manufacturing 
tobacco; in tunnel, public bowling alley, or pool or bil- 
liard room; manufacture of paints, colors, or white lead; 
preparing compositions in which dangerous leads or acids 
are used; manufacture or use of dangerous or poisonous 
dyes; on steam, electric, or other railroad; on passenger 
or freight boat; operating motor vehicles; in coal or other | 
mine; about blast furnaces; in distillery, brewery, or 
establishment where alcoholic liquors are manufactured 
or bottled. Ny 
Operation or management of hoisting machines; oiling or 
cleaning machinery in motion; operation or use of pol- 
ishing or buffing wheel; switch tending, gate tending, S 
track repairing; as brakeman, fireman, engineer, or 
motorman or conductor on railroad or railway; as pilot, 
fireman, or engineer upon boat or vessel; in or about 
establishments w powder, nitroglycerin, 
dynamite, or other high or dangerous explosive is man- 
ufactured or compounded; as chauffeur of automobile | 
or airplane. 
(2) (2) | Saloon or barroom where alcoholic liquors are sold_________' 
18 18 | Any other occupation d to life or limb, or injurious | 
to health or morals as nei by industrial board | 
of department of labor and industry. 


- i occupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 
ors 
3 Any female, 
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ite 


———— ee 


Philippine Is- 
lands 


Porto Rico...-- 





Rhode Island . - 


South Carolina. 


South Dakota. 


| 





Age limit | 


16 


18 


16 


16 





16 


18 
14 


16 





14 


18 
16 


16 
16 


18 


16 


16 


14 


16 








Prohibited occupations or industries 


Mines, places where explosives are used or manufactured - 


ESOS oe ELS Gag ee ee : . ~ 

Preparation of poisonous, noxious, explosive, or infectious 
substances; operating elevators; as motormen or firemen; 
cleaning machinery; work underground. 

Work involving serious danger to life!__......_._____- 

Places where gambling games are carried on_.___.__.______- 

Blacksmith shops; silvering of mirrors; making bread out- 
side of regular hours; perfume and medicinal factories 
(in which poisonous substances are used) ; pear] factories 
(excepting work in nitric acid and polishing with amy1! 
acetate, which may not be done by minor under 18); 
shops for polishing of diamonds; cigar and cigarette fac- 
tories and tobacco stripping and sorting shops. 

Smelters; tanneries; washing and ironing of clothes of per- 
sons affected with contagious diseases; acid and fertilizer 
factories; stone crushers; sawmills; sugar centrals (in 
work with machinery); pearl factories, where work is 
done with nitric acid and polishing with amy] acetate; 
any other occupation determined by insular commis- 
sioner of health to be dangerous to health. 

As acrobat, mendicant, contortionist, rope or wire walker, | 
etc. 

Operating or assisting in operating circular or band saws, 
wood shapers or jointers, planers, sandpa; er or wood- 
polishing machinery, picker machines or machines used 
in picking wool, cotton, fur, hair, or any upholstering 
material, paper-lace machines, burnishing machines in 
tannery or leather factory, power job or cylinder printing 
presses, wood turning or boring machinery, stamping 
machines in sheet-metal or tinware manufacturing or in 
washer and nut factories, machines used in making cor- 
rugating rolls, steam boilers, dough brakes or cracker 
machinery, wire or iron straightening machinery, rolling- 
mill machinery, power punches, shears, or drop-presses, 
washing, grinding, or mixing machinery, calender rolls 
in rubber manufacturing, or laundering or dry-cleaning 
machinery; adjusting or assisting in adjusting belt to 
machinery; oiling or cleaning machinery in motion; pre- 
paring composition in which dangerous or poisonous 
acids are ; manufacture or packing of paints, dry 
colors, red or white lead; stripping, assorting, manufac- 
turing, or packing tobacco; dipping, dyeing, or packing 
matches; manufacture, packing, or storing of powder, 
dynamite, nitroglycerin compounds, fuses, or other 
explosives; in tunnel or pool or billiard room; on steam 
or electric railroad; in foundry; in any place where dan- 
gerous belting or gearing is not provided with proper 
safeguards; any other work, occupation, place, or pro- 
cess declared by State board of health to be injurious, 
dangerous, or hazardous. 

As rope or wire walker, gymnast, wrestler, contortionist, 
equestrian, performer, acrobat; begging, peddling, etc.; 
any occupation or exhibition dangerous to health, life, 
morals, or limb. 





I I no cain. ehcainiens enh eee aii bint oops 


Cleaning gears, cams, or pulleys, or cleaning in dangerous 





proximity thereto, while same are in motion by aid of 
steam, water, electricity, or other mechanical power. 


Any occupation dangerous to life, health, or morals____--__| 





1 Also occupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 





[1111] 


Citation 


Acts of 1923, 

Act No. 3071. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Acts of 1921, 
Act No. 75, 
sec. 5 (8 
amended by 
Acts of 1925, 
No, 64). 


Do. 


Idem, sec. 7. 


Gen. Laws, 
1923, ch. 85, 
sec. 6 (as 


amended by 
Acts of 1923, 
ch. 482). 


Idem, ch. 142, 
sec. 4 (as 
amended by 
Acts of 1926, 
ch. 845). 

Idem, ch. 171, 
sec. 16 

Code, 1922, vol. 

a ch. 7, sec. 

32. 


sec. 
10015 (as 
amended by 
Acts of 1923, 
ch. 308). 
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| 


Age limit 


M. 


F, 


| 


Prohibited occupations or industries 





Tennessee___--_- 


Vermont 


Virginia. 


Washington_-_- 








| 





16 


16 


18 | 





16 | 


17 





16 
| 








Repairing machine belts while in motion, in workshop or 
factory, or assisting therein; adjusting belt to machinery; 
oiling or cleaning machinery or assisting therein; oper- 
ating or assisting in operating circular or band saws, 
wood shapers or jointers, planers, sandpaper or wood- 
polishing machinery, picker machines, machines used in 
picking wool, cotton, hair, or upholstering material, 
paper-lace machines, leather-burnishing machines in 
tannery or leather fac , power job or cylinder printing 
presses, emery or polishing wheels used for polishing 
metal, wood turning or boring machinery, stamping 
machines in sheet-metal and tinware manufacturing or 
in washer and nut factories, corrugating rolls as in roofing 
and washboard factories, steam boilers, steam machinery 
or other steam-generating apparatus, dough brakes or 
cracker machinery, wire oriron straightening machinery, 
rolling-mill machinery, punches or shears, washing, 
grinding, or mixing mills, calender rolls in rubber man- 
ufacturing, or laundering machinery; dipping, drying, 
or packing matches; in mines or quarries. 

Mine, quarry, or other place where explosives are used; or 
where moral or physical condition is liable to be injured. 


In, about, or in connection with preparing of composition 
in which dangerous or poisonous acids are used; in manu- 
facture of paints, colors, or white lead or of goods for 
immoral purposes or manufacturing, packing, or storing 
powder, dynamite, nitroglycerin compounds, fuses, or 
other explosives ;in quarry, mine, coal breaker, laundry, 
tobacco warehouse, cigar or other tobacco factory, cigar 
or tobacco store or stand, distillery, brewery, or other 
establishment where alcoholic liquors are manufactured, 
packed, wrapped or bottled, theater, concert hall, saloon, 
or pool room; operating automobile, motor car, or truck; 
running or management of elevators, lifts, or hoisting 
machines; in bow ing alleys; any other employment de- 
clared by State board of health to be dangerous to life or 
limb or injurious to health or morals. 

Sewing-machine belts in workshop or factory, or assisting 
therein; adjusting belt to machinery; oiling, wiping, or 
cleaning machinery or assisting therein; operating cir- 
cular or band saws, wood shapers or jointers, laners, 
sandpaper or wood-polishing. machinery, picker ma- 
chines, machines used in picking wool, cotton, hair, or 
upholstering material, paper-lace machines, leather- 
burnish ~s ee burnishing machines in tannery 
or leather ory powerjob or cylinder printing presses 
emery or polis ing wheels for polishing met wood 
turning or boring machinery, stamping machines in 
sheet-metal and tinware manufacturing or in washer and 
nut factories, corrugating rolls as in roofing and wash- 
board factories, steam boilers, steam machinery or other 
steam-generating apparatus, dough brakes or cracker 
machinery, w or iron straightening machinery, roll- 
ing-mill machinery, punches or shears, washing, grind- 

ing, or mixing mills, calender rolls in rubber manufac- 

turing, or laundering machinery; pre ngcomposition 
in which dangerous or poisonous acids are used; manu- 
facture of paints, colors, or white lead; cigar or other 
tobacco factory; mine or quarry. 

Mine; quarry; tunnel; excavation work; brick or lumber 
yard; operating or assisting in operating dangerous ma- 
chinery; oiling or assisting in oiling, wiping, or cleaning 
such machinery; preparing composition in which dan- 


gerous or poisonous chemicals are used; manufacture of 


paints rs, or white lead. 

Retail cigar or tobacco store; theater, concert hall, pool, 
room, bowling alley, place of amusement; hotel, restau- 
rant; steam laundry; passenger or freight elevator. 

Begging: indecent or immoral exhibition; any practice or 
exhib — dangerous or injurious to life, limb, health, 
or morals, 
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state 


Prohibited occupations or industries 





_— 


Wa: hington— 
Continued 


West Virginia. - 


Wiscupsin....-- 


Vinors. 
\ny female. 














Age limit 

M. F. 

16 | () 

14] (3) 

18 18 

16 16 

(?) (?) 

| 18} 18 
| 

16 = 16 

| 
| 

j 
| 
j 
Bg 
| | 

ae sss 

MER: (3) 

is aits 21 













Citation 





ETON SUNN 2 te ere 


Suntiees weeklies. 2... ott Bee oe : 
Playing on musical instruments; begging or singing upon 


streets or highway. 


Any occupation dangerous to life or limb or injurious to 


Lealth and morals; in mine, quarry, tunnel, or excava- 
tion; as gymnast, contortionist, rope or wire walker, 
circus rider, acrobat, or clown; in immoral exhibition, etc. 


Comnenee dangerous or prejudicial to life, limb, health, 
safety. 
In or about blast furnaces; in passenger and freight boats 


and vessels; as pilot, fireman, or engineer; in or about 
docks; operating or using any emery, tripoli, rouge, 
corundum, stone carborundum, and abrasive or emery 
polishing or buffing wheel, where articles of the baser 
materials or iridium are manufactured; outside erec- 
tion and repair of electric wires, including telegraph 
and telephone wires; running or Management of ele- 
vators, lifts, or hoisting machines;in or about establish- 
ments where nitroglycerin, dynamite, dualin, gun- 
cotton, gunpowder, or other high or dangerous explo- 
sives are manufactured, compounded, or stored; dip- 
ping, dyeing, or packing matches; in or about mine or 
uarry; oiling or cleaning dangerous or hazardous ma- 
chinery in motion; on street railways and interurban 
railroads; switch tending, gate tending, or track repair- 
ing; as brakeman, fireman, engineer, motorman, con- 
ductor, or telegraph operator; in or about wharves. 


In or about dough brakes or cracker machinery; adjusting 


belts in motion; sewing belts; operating steam boiler or 
steam-generating apparatus; as pin boys in bowling 
alleys; on scaffolding or ladder; in heavy work; burnish- 
ing machinesin tannery or leather manufacturing; corru- 
gating rollsin roofing or washboard factories; occupations 
causing dusts in injurious quantities; emery or polishing 
wheel for polishing metal; manufacture of goods for im- 
moral purposes; punches or shears, iron and steel, wire or 
iron straightening machinery; laundry machinery; in or 
about store, brewery, distillery, bottling establishment, 
hotel, barroom, saloon, saloon dining room, or restaurant; 
any place in connection with saloon or similar place; in or 
about any dance hall, bowling alley, beer garden, or simi- 
lar place in which strong, spirituous, or malt liquors are 
made, bottled, sold, or given away; oiling or assisting in 
oiling, wiping, or cleaning machinery in motion; operat- 
ing or assisting in operating or taking material from any 
circular or band saw, cross-cut saw or slasher, or other 
cutting or pressing machine from which material is taken 
from behind; manufacture of paints, colors, or white lead; 
manufacture or preparation of compositions in which 
dangerous or poisonous acids are used, of compositions of 
dangerous or poisonous d yes, oflye, orin which the quan- 
tity thereof is injurious to nealth; cylinder or job, boring 
or drill presses; washing, grinding, or mixing mill, or cal- 
ender rolls in rubber manufacturing; stamping machines 
in sheet-metal and tinware manufacturing, in washer 
and nut factory, or lace-paper and leat her manufacturing; 
theater or concert hall; in tobacco warehouse, cigar or 
other tobacco factory; wood shaper or jointer, planer, 
sandpaper, wood eae or turning machine; carding 
machine, or machine used in picking wool, cotton, hair or 
any upholstering material; any other employment dan- 


gerous to life, limb or injurious to health or morals. 
‘) 


Deu, Gee. Lhd picks ASA Sat atl ae eae BID 
ery oe ae ONE: oo. ee KS as eee 


Occupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 
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Age limit 
oy Prohibited occupations or industries Citatior 
M. F. 





| 
| 


W yoming 16 Sewing machine belts in workshop or factory, or assisting | Comp. st 
therein; adjusting belt to machinery; wiping or cleaning 1920, sec. S80 
machinery, or assisting therein; operating circular or (aS ame: jor 
band saws, wood shavers or joiners, planers, sandpaper = by Aci, «/ 
or Leap a gem machinery, picking machines, ma- 1923, ch. 4x, 
chines used in picking wool, cotton, hair, orupholstering | and Ac}- ./ 
material, paper-lace machines, burnishing machinesin | 1925, ch 
tannery or leather factory, job or cylinder printing presses, 
emery or polishing wheel for polishing metal, wood turn- | 
ing or boring machinery, stamping machines in sheet- | 
metal and tinware manufacture or in washer and nut | 
factories, machinery used in manufacture of roofing and | 
washboards, steam machinery or other steam-generating | 
apparatus, gas engine or machinery operated by gas, ma- | 
chinery or apparatus used in generating or distributing | 
electricity, machinery operated by electricity, dough | 
brakes or cracker machinery, wood or iron straightening | 
machinery, rolling-mill machinery, metal punches, drills, 
or shears, metal lathes, washing, grinding, or mixing 
mills, calenderrolls inrubber manufacture, or laundering 
machinery; preparing or handling compositionin which | 
dangerous or poisonous chemicals are used; manufacture 
of paints, colors, or white lead; in cigar or other tobacco 
factory; in any place where a dynamite, or | 
other dangerous explosive is manu factured, compounded, 
or stored; in handling any dangerous explosive; in or | 
about mine, quarry, or smelter; manufacture, distribu- | 
tion, or sale of goods for unlawful or immoral purposes; | 
any other occupation, trade, employment, or place de- | 
elared by child labor commission to be dangerous, injuri- | 
ous, hazardous, or prejudicial to life, limb, health, safety, 
welfare, or morals. 

Dancing; rope or wire walking; as rider or acrobat; ped- Idem, sec. ‘si. 
dling; as gymnast, contortionist, etc.; any occupation or 
exhibition injurious to health or dangerous to life or limb 
(certain exceptions in regard to singing and playing 

( musical instruments). 

Ree Se aes eet ees 6 ee ee awanewabsace i _..----. dein, sec. 3882 

















‘ Occupations which require female employees to stand constantly. 


Recommendation by Employers for Discontinuance of Night 
Work for Women and Minors in Cotton Mills 


A ANNOUNCEMENT issued by the Cotton Textile Institute 
(Inc.) under date of September 24, 1930, states that at a meeting 
held in New York City that day the board of directors of the institute 
had unanimously recommended the discontinuance of night work for 
women and minors in the cotton mills-of the United States. The 
directors voting upon the question represented 7,551,842 spindles, 
while 20 others who were not present at the meeting but who had 
previously expressed their indorsement of the principle, represented 
3,551,147 spindles. The vote, as carried, recommended that. the 
employment of women and of minors under 18 years of age in cotton 
mills should be discontinued between the hours of 9 p. m. and 6 a. 1., 
as soon as possible and not later than March 31, 1931. A strong 
sentiment was manifested in favor of making the period of discon- 
tinuance even longer than from 9 p. m. to 6 a. m. 

Since the above item went to print, the institute, at a meeting held 
in New York, October 15, has taken formal action upon the recoi- 
mendation. The New York Times, in its issue of October 16, gives 
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an account of the meeting from which the following paragraph is 
taken: , 


In opening the convention Mr. Hines offered a concrete plan by which night 
work for women and minors could be eliminated gradually. This plan suggested 
4 progressive acceptance of the policy by 75 per cent of the industry in the first 
year, by 80 per cent in the second year, and by 85 per cent in the third year and 
thereafter, the plan to become operative after March 1, 1931. Night work was 
defined as the hours between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 


f An oral vote taken upon this proposition was practically unani- 
mous. Approval of the plan had already been expressed by mills @ 
representing something over 20,000,000 2 ype or 64 per cent of the 
industry as a whole, so that its general acceptance is regarded as 
certain. It will be noticed that the term “night work” has been so 
defined as to cover a longer period than was at first proposed. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 





Cost of Industrial Accidents st the State, the Employer, anc the 
an 


By H. W. Hernricu, AssistaNT SUPERINTENDENT, ENGINEERING AND [X-p pc. 
TION Division, TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co. 


HE costs of industrial accidents, as determined by any acce)ted 

method of calculation, are so high that careful considerati«) 
the reasons for the occurrence of such accidents, and of ways and 
means to reduce them, becomes a responsibility not only of industn 
but likewise of all branches of society that are concerned. ‘his 
includes the employer, and likewise the ultimate consumer o1 thi 
general public, who in the last analysis must bear the whole co-t «/ 
industrial activities. It includes the insurance companies \ }i0s¢ 
program, based as it must be upon their ability to project past ex )eri- 
ence into rates for future use, is dependent upon conditions that are 
measurable and under a reasonable degree of control. Federal, 
State, and municipal legislative, executive, and advisory bodies, «nd 
labor unions, are also directly concerned. In short, the cost of 
industrial accidents places upon society in general a tremendous 
burden of responsibility, which is exceeded only by the concurrent 
responsibility for loss of life and limb due to the same cause. 

The limitation of this present discussion to accident cost sone 
needs no apology or defense. The moral and humanitarian ob\iv:- 
tions that are involved in accident prevention are thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and a sufficiently complete understanding of them by the 
employer and the employee may be taken for granted. If a fuller 
appreciation of accident costs proves to be a sufficient incentive to 
lead to additional efforts to reduce accident frequency, the objective 
of this present discussion of costs will be achieved. 


Compensation Payments Do Not Represent Whole of Accident Cost 


THERE are two kinds of accident costs—direct and indirect. Direct 
cost comprises expenditures incurred in consequence of claims wider 
the provisions of compensation laws, and of the medical aid required 
by law. Together these items amount to about $312,000,000 annually 
for the United States. This estimate, however, does not inc)ide 
cost data for States where there is no compensation law, nor [or 
claims and medical costs arising under liability laws in compensii! ion 
States, nor for the millions of minor-injury accidents and no-iii|!!'' 
accidents for which no compensation is required by law, but w!ich 
nevertheless create expense. . 

The number of industrial fatalities in the United States is «<t'- 
mated to be 25,000 annually, and the number of all lost-time inj: ies, 





1 Read before seventeenth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident ! is 
and Commissions, held at Wilmington, Del., September 22-26, 1930. 
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incliding the fatalities, 3,000,000. From data compiled by Travel- 
ers {nsurance Co. engineers it is concluded that approximately 29 
minor injuries occur for each serious injury. The number of minor 
injuries therefore is something like 87,000,000 per annum. 

Jn addition to these major and minor injuries there are many other 
accidents which result in. no injury whatever, but which create con- 
siderable cost. Reference is made here not to mere errors, as that 
word is usually interpreted, but to actual narrow escapes from in- 
jury, as when an employee slips and falls from a ladder but fortu- 
nately sustains no bodily harm. There can be no question about such 
an occurrence constituting a true accident. In considering only such 
types of no-injury accidents, research shows that there are 300 of 
these for each major injury (i. e., one of the kind ordinarily reported 
to compensation commissioners or to insurance companies as a fatal- 
ity or a compensable accident), or an annual total of some 900,000,000. 

The direct cost of no-injury accidents may be negligible, but the 
indirect cost, although it can not be calculated accurately, is never- 
theless a substantial part of the huge over-all industrial accident cost. 

Travelers’ engineers estimate the indirect or hidden cost of all 
industrial accidents to be four times as great as the compensation 
and medical payments. Expressed in another way, compensation 
payments constitute only one-fifth of the total employer accident- 
cost. This estimate is based upon careful and conscientious research, 
which now includes no less than 10,000 cases taken at random from 
claim files. Its accuracy has been demonstrated by application to 
scores of specific plants. 

The 4 to 1 proportion does not necessarily hold true with regard 
to any one industrial accident, nor for any one individual plant, 
and it is granted that in nation-wide application the ratio may 
vary; yet it has already been tested sufficiently to provide approxi- 
mate confirmation of the facts. 


Accidents Cost More Than Five Billion Dollars Annually 


AN approximation to the total cost of the industrial accidents (of 
all kinds) that occur annually in the United States may be reached 
as follows, on the assumption that the ‘‘hidden costs” are four times 
as great, on the average, as the visible and recognized ones. 

From data available at the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., it is estimated that the total amount 
of compensation paid to injured workers is $240,000,000 per year, 
not including an additional $72,000,000 paid for hospital treatment 
and medical aid. This constitutes a total of $312,000,000 incurred 
because of 2,107,000 injuries to 19,683,500 workers. From these data 
the direct cost under compensation of a single injury is estimated to 
be $148. To this should be added the legal and administrative costs 
required in the distribution of the benefits to the injured workers, 
such as are ordinarily paid in the form of compensation insurance 
premium by the suanlises to his insurance carrier. The total direct 
cost of an average injury is thus increased to $246. With these data 
as nuclei and with the assumption that injuries not subject to com- 
pensation laws entail losses that may be estimated in the same way, 
the following cost table has been prepared. 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL DIRECT, HIDDEN, AND TOTAL COST OF INDUSTRIAL CI 
DENTS IN THE UNITED STATES : 








Nature of accidents Direct cost Hidden cost 





3,000,000 compensable injuries, at $246 each, including 

25,000 fatalities Rea say! ' $2, 952, 000, 000 | $3, 690, 60), on 
87,000,000 minor injuries, at $2 each_ - ce Seen Tee 1 696, 000, 000 870, 6:10, 000 
900,000,000 no-injury accidents at $0.50 each___.______- 450. 000) 000 











Total annual cost_._...___.___--- , 5, 010, 60, 009 


At this point it may be of interest to give a résumé of an explanatory 
article, dealing with the 4 to 1 ratio of hidden costs to recognized 
ones, which appeared in The Travelers Standard for November, 127. 


Factors in the hidden cost to employers, of injuries to employees 


[Excluding compensation and liability claims; excluding medical and hospital cost; excluding insurance 
premiums; and excluding cost of lost time, except when such cost is actually paid by the employer with. 
out reimbursement. |] 


1. Cost of lost time of injured employee. 
2. Cost of time lost by other employees who stop work— 
(a) Out of curiosity; 
(b) Out of sympathy; 
(c) To assist injured employee; or 
(d) For other reasons. 
3. Cost of time lost by foremen, supervisors, or other executives, as follows: 
(a) Assisting injured employee; 
(b) Investigating the cause of the accident; 
(c) Arranging for the injured employee’s production to be continued by 
some other employee; , 
(d) Selecting training, or breaking in a new employee to replace the 
injured employee; and 
(e) Preparing State accident reports, or attending hearings before in- 
dustrial commissioners. 

4. Cost of time spent on the case by first-aid attendant and hospital depart- 
ment staff, when this time is not compensated by insurance. 

5. Cost due to injury to the machine, tools, or other property, or to the spoil- 
age of material. 

6. Cost due to interference with production, failure to fill orders on time, 
loss of bonuses, payment of forfeits, and other similar causes. 

7. Cost under employee welfare and benefit systems. 

8. Cost in continuing the wages of the injured employee in full, after his 
return—even though the services of the employee (who is not yet fully recov- 
ered) may for a time be worth only about half of their normal value. 

9. Cost due to the loss of profit on the injured employee’s productivity, and 
on idle machines. 

10. Cost of subsequent injuries that occur in consequence of the excitement 
or weakened morale due to the original accident. 

11. Overhead cost—the expense of light, heat, rent, and other such items 
which continues while the injured employee is a nonproducer. 


This list does not include ail of the points that might well receive 
consideration, although it clearly outlines the vicious and seemingly 
endless cycle of events that follow in the train of accidents. 

The application of this set of factors to specific cases is illustrated 
by the following typical examples, taken from actual experience. 


Example No. 1 


Total cost of compensation and medical aid 
Total additional cost, paid directly by the employer 
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The following accidents occurred in a building-erection job: 











Numb , mee | ; | Compensa- 
of acc Type of injury Cause tion and 
dents medical cost 








; | Fractures and contusions...__........--.| Material hoist____. Sar $106 


‘x | Rivet burns, cuts, bruises | Miscellaneous operations. __.-.___- 76 
21 | ee eOIONS. =. os 22. e ee hae: ee ae ae 15 
30 | Slips and falls -- i, here Ree : Cipdat shee 12 





The hidden cost was computed as follows: 


Time lost by injured employees, paid directly by the em- 


I sn sass ig bh a a oe ak ee Ri le ee eG rg $116 
Time lost by other employees in consequence of accidents_._. 310 
Time lost by foremen and superintendent as a result of the 

EE nee eS Pe I. as EO aia, Se 78 
RTE EEL IIA ILE PANIES Bei SEA AOD 158 
Payment of forfeits (2 days) for failure to complete the job 

NINE 5, oa ok as wicca & ab ln tice abeidiabiede biake AME an Glo ane acelin 200 
Portion of overhead cost loss during delay due to accidents_. 75 


An interesting point developed by this analysis is indicated by the 
relatively high cost to the employer, on account of the time lost by 
employees other than those who were injured. This was due chiefly 
to one of the material-hoist accidents. Shaftway inclosures were 
not maintained, as good practice demanded, and one employee, who 
was working in the vicinity of the hoist, was injured when he care- 
lessly allowed a heavy plank to project into the path of the ascending 
car. The hoisting cables were torn from their fastenings, permitting 
the car to drop. Labor on the upper tiers was necessarily suspended 
pending the completion of the consequent repairs. 

Another feature worthy of note is the loss due to forfeits. The 
contractor himself estimates that delays caused by the accidents 
interfered with the completion of the job at the time agreed upon, 
thereby penalizing him to the extent of $200. 


Example No. 2 


Total cost of compensation and medical aid_________-____-_- 
Total additional cost, paid directly by the employer-___----__- . 275 


This example was obtained from the records of a certain hardware- 
manufacturing plant, and covers an experience of six months. 
The following accidents occurred: 




















Number Compensa- 

of acci- | Type of injury Cause tion and 

dents | medical cost 
4 Dee ee bees Gage ........ ......-...) I .. . .  . - $61. 50 
| | Lacerated forearm ----.--.--..-.-- ip Fee ht Sei aiiaiis a nwa0aanglionss 4. 50 
9 SRT ae 1S eet .| Handling sheared metal_-__- ge as . 00 
10 | Slips and falls—dropping objects_........| Miscellaneous operations... _____._-_-- . 00 

| 
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The, hidden cost was computed as follows: 


Value of labor and material in connection with canceled order_ $107 

Time lost by injured employees (paid by employer) 36 

Time lost by other employees in consequence of the accidents 34 

Cost of repairs to stamping dies 33 

Unearned wages (the employer paid a slightly injured skilled 
employee 10 days’ full wages—$6.30 per day—receiving in 
return unskilled labor worth $2.50 per day) 

Time lost by foremen and superintendent as a result of the 
accidents 


The visible direct cost in this example lay in the relatively j:ifre. 

_ quent serious accidents, while close analysis shows that a large part 
of the hidden cost was due to the trivial injuries. 

\. One of the injuries described on the employer’s records as ‘sips 
and falls—dropping objects” occurred to a toolmaker who, oy 
account of laxity in supervision, was indulging in a bit of gossip w hile 
operating an engine lathe. His attention being temporarily diverted 
from his work, he allowed the lathe tool to feed into a shoulder of 4 
jig that was mounted on the face plate of the lathe, tearing the work 
loose from the face-plate clamps and causing it to drop upon his 
fingers and jam them against the lathe bed. The jig (orginal \alue 
$48) was ruined. Its cost has not been included, however, becuse 
the jig was merely being repaired for stock, and its actual value at 
the time of the accident was difficult to ascertain. What is of tore 
interest is the fact that this skilled toolmaker was unable, on account 
of his bruised and bandaged fingers, to undertake the building of a 
set of blanking dies that were ordered the same day that the accident 
occurred. Another toolmaker was employed for that purpose, and 
the injured man was transferred to work requiring less skill. Thus 
for a time the employer paid the wages of two skilled men and 
received in return little more than the labor of one. 

The punch-press injury is also of interest from the viewpoint of 
incidental cost. Orders had been issued to the effect that the press- 
room foreman must be called in case stock became jammed in the 
dies. These orders were not rigidly enforced, and one of the press 
operators, observing that a blank had been pulled up by the punch 
so that it obstructed further feeding, tried to remove it with a ictal 
rod and accidentally stepped on the clutch pedal at the same time. 
The dies were thrown out of alignment and seriously sheared, and 
at the same time the employee’s finger was nipped under the spring 
stripper plate. The delay incidental to repairs in this case was 
sufficient to cause cancellation of the order on which the operator 
was working, thus creating a labor and material loss of $107, 
according to the manufacturer’s statement. 


Example No. 3 


Total cost of compensation and medical aid 
Total additional cost, paid directly by the employer 


Following is the cost record of 36 injuries in an average woodworking 
plant manufacturing interior trim and doing some cabinet wor). 
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Nuriber | i , 
of ncci- | Type of injury Cause 
deuts 
1 | Hand severely cut------- PI RT ee oF CEE ES | a se ae ae eee $51. 00 
i 1 A oo enews Handling material _-_-_-_--_-_---_- eee. 5. 00 
10 | Slips and falls—falling objects___--------- Miscellaneous operations_------------- 3. 00 
1 | Finger slightly lacerated _______..-.------ EEE a eres . 00 
1 | eee omen... .......... siseeos Struck against machine --_-.____..___- . 00 
8 | Miscellaneous cuts and bruises _- -_---.--_- Hand tools------ Pe eee as a Pie Sa a Se . 00 











} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The hidden cost was computed as follows: 


Time lost by injured employees in consequence of accidents 


(paid by the employer) --___--_------ Che dw ho 
Cost of time lost by other employees___________________ 116. 00 
Time lost by foremen and superintendents as a result of the 

OS 2: oo hak ec edie eae sem ews bk 79. 00 
I I oo Lk are as Nad wos appa biker are 11. 40 
es Ue eS BOONES og oon eeu ds ce eeebenwus 7. 60 


Here again a significant feature of the example is that the cost 
due to the time lost by employees other than those who were injured 
was greater than the cost of the time lost by the injured employees 
themselves. A part of this cost occurred because fellow workers 
crowded about in syinpathy or curiosity or while giving assistance 
to the injured employees, but the major portion was due to the fact 
that a certain foreman, who for a period of one week was obliged 
to operate a production machine, was not readily available for con- 
sultation. The situation existed as a result of a preventable acci- 
dent on a partially guarded jointer. That machine was being used 
at the time as a molder, and it was vital that production be continued. 
The foreman happened to be the only remaining available skilled 
operator. While he was engaged in running the jointer, considerable 
delay and confusion existed in his department. Employees in need 
of instruction and advice were obliged to wait. Loss of production 
is not included in my estimate of incidental cost, but the lost time 
of uninjured employees in itself constitutes an item worthy of 
consideration. 

Minor Accidents Cause Huge Losses 


THESE examples include no fatalities, dismemberments, or per- 
manent injuries. Such omission is deliberate and does not affect 
the ultimate ratio. To be sure, there are many fatalities which 
result in a direct cost of thousands of dollars, against a relatively 
small hidden cost. On the other hand there are just as many cases, 
or even more, where a minor accident costing but a few dollars in 
compensation or medical aid has caused an additional hidden loss 
of staggering proportions as illustrated by the following: 

An employee of a steel-construction contractor, who was tendin 
the guide rope while a huge steel girder was being hoisted, stumbled, 
bruised his shin, lost his grip on the rope, and allowed the girder to 
swing and strike against a column. The jar displaced the clamps, 
causing the girder to tilt, slip, and crash down upon a sidewalk shed, 
demolishing a section of scaffolding in its descent and damaging a 
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hoisting engine seriously. The resultant property damage»: 
delay cost the contractor several thousands of dollars in additior: to 
the relatively slight medical cost of treating the employee’s bruised |. 


-_. 


Accident cost in the aggregate, as measured by compensation «:1( 
medical payments, is made up of the greater volume of low-¢s1 
minor injuries, rather than the lesser volume of high-cost fatalities 


and serious injuries. 
Were it fair to do so, an apparently stronger defense for this 4‘. | 
ratio could be established by citing cases such as the following: 


1. A premature quarry blast, set off inadvertently by an employee \y}), 
became startled by a slight injury, resulted in serious damage to six drill rig 
and a steam shovel. This equipment was buried under tons of rock and 1}, 
total loss was over $10,000. 

2. The flooding of a tunnel occurred as the direct result of a minor injiir 
The loss amounted to over $25,000. 

3. A slight injury to a lineman caused him to drop a coil of wire, resulting 
in a short circuit. This led to claims against the power company, and a loss 
of several thousand dollars. 

4. An injury to an engineer, who was adjusting the stuffing box of a large 
steam engine while the engine was in operation, caused him to drop a wrench 
into the path of the moving crosshead. The cylinder head was broken and the 
engine was thrown out of alignment and badly wrecked. 

5. An explosion of a japanning oven (loss $17,000) was the result of an error 
on the part of a workman whose attention was diverted by a minor accident 


The original estimate of the hidden costs that are here emphasized 
was published in December, 1926.” 

From further research the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. Recently acquired data show a tendency toward a still higher rativ of 
“incidental” cost to direct cost. 

2. The hidden cost of noncompensable injuries is about one-half of the tota! 


direct cost of all compensable injuries. (These injuries are of a type not usuall 
reported, either to State compensation boards or to insurance companies. ) 


Analysis Required to Prevent Accidents 


ee 

ALTHOUGH the present paper is not intended to discuss the preven- 
tion of accidents, it may not be out of place to say that prevention 
depends upon two essential elements: 

1. Accident-cause analysis by a trained safety engineer. 

2. The will, on the part of the employer, to take proper action. 

The first of these essentials is rea ily available to-day; the second 
is in vital need of additional strength. The employer must be awak- 


éé 


ened. He must realize that the prevention of accidents is ‘good 
business.”” He must so indorse it—must give it his backing, anc 
ny it in his plant on a par with production and sales. To do this 
e needs a newer and stronger incentive than he has heretofore had. 
and the tremendous financial burden that he bears because of the 
hidden cost of accidents constitutes such an incentive. 
The total direct and hidden costs of industrial accidents— including 
those previously described as no-injury accidents—in consideration 
of all pertinent factors, is a matter of billions of dollars annually. 





‘Heinrich, H. W., ‘‘ The incidental cost of accidents.’”’ The Travelers Standard, December, 1926. <¢¢ 
also the Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Industrial Congress, New York State ‘Department of Labor, 
pp. 244 to 257, inclusiv e; and Manufacturing Industries for January, 1927. 
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Compensation Insurance Premium Measures Direct Accident Cost 


ue employer pays this cost out of his own pocket. Insurance 
act; as @ loss shock absorber—a leveling device which smooths out 
the accident-cost curve and permits him to estimate his accident 
cost in advance of mishaps. The cost of insurance is chiefly an acci- 
dent cost, and the burden must rest first of all upon the employer. 
How tremendous the burden is that the direct cost of accidents 
throws upon the employer is well portrayed by the compensation 
insurance vates that experience proves to be necessary. Expressed 
in the language of industry, these rates average 1.2 per cent of the 
entire pay roll, and in the case of certain classifications in specific 
localities they sometimes exceed 25 per cent of the pay roll. 


All Accident Costs Are Passed Along to the Individual 


Tue employer charges this cost against operating expenses and 
passes 1t on to the consumer as a part of the price of his product or 
service. This is true, likewise, of the hidden costs of accidents. 
Thus it must be recognized that, to the physical suffering, depriva- 
tion, Want, misery, and loss of wages borne by the individual, he 
must, because of the occurrence of industrial accidents, assume also 
all of the direct and hidden costs of the accidents in dollars which 
are first paid by the employer. Although these costs, in common 
with all other operating and manufacturing costs, are thus relayed 
to the general public, the employer is handicapped in his efforts to 
attain the ideal situation, which is generally that of small profit, 
large volume, and low-cost product. 

The cost of industrial accidents thus passed along to the individual 
decreases the purchasing power of the dollar. It lowers the standard 
of living, reduces the consumption of manufactured product, and 
makes for hard times. Expressed definitely in terms that may im- 
press the salaried worker, industrial accident cost represents a taz of 
11 per cent annually on his income. 


Accidents Cause Loss to the State as Well as to the Individual 


THE State suffers also. Increased accident frequency and increase 
in cost of severity entail greater legal, executive, and administrative 
State expenditures. In fact, the interests and progress of the State 
depend almost wholly upon the prosperity of its population. Even 
though the wealth of a nation may be said to lie in part in its natural 
resources, yet it is true that these are of value only as they are made 
use of through the intelligent work of an able-bodied population. 
The State therefore suffers from the cost of accidents in exact ratio 
to the sufferings and loss of its citizenry. 

The cost of industrial accidents has been treated in this paper 
chiefly from a monetary point of view. The other phases of cost, 
however, that affect the injured employee and his dependents directly 
have far from remote effect upon the employer and upon the State 
as well. 

‘The occurrence of accidents in industry destroys morale and good 
will; it plays havoc with the prestige, reputation, and character of 
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the industrial establishment; and in many other ways it entai: , 
kind of cost that can not readily be measured in terms of dollars, ,;; 
which is nevertheless a tangible fact. 

_ Whatever may be the variations in accident-cost calculation. ; 
is an admitted fact that these costs are burdensomely high. joey 
should be reduced, and they can be reduced. A general awake) inv 
to a better realization of the facts is taking place. Accident pre) ¢n- 
tion is establishing itself as an integral part of business manage: 

and is rightfully being considered in discussions of national probl«ins 
in general. 


Industrial Accidents Can Be Reduced 50. Per Cent 


A 50 per cent reduction in present accident frequency and cost ean 
be accomplished readily et practicably and with little expense. 
when accident prevention is recognized as a science and whe its 
fundamentals or principles are better understood and applied. 

So far as the consideration of the cost of industrial accidents to the 
employer, to the State, and to the man, creates interest and serves as 
an incentive to action, it may well be considered an important factor 
in the accomplishment of a worth-while objective. 


ap 00 


Safety Standards in Industry ' 
By Cyrit Ainsworth, SAFETY ENGINEER, AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


URING the past few years such great stress has been placed on 

the educational phase of accident-prevention work that the pre- 
vention of accidents through engineering revision, the installation of 
safeguards, and other methods of removing physical hazards does not 
seem to have been given the consideration it deserves by safety ¢on- 
ferences, industrial groups, individual industrial establishments, and 
individual safety engineers. : 

However, it does not seem necessary to convince you of the great 
importance of basic safety standards. They are the consensus of 

. what is absolutely necessary for the protection of human life; they «re 
. the sum total of hundreds of thousands of accidents and, in the worts 
\of Mr. Lewis De Blois, in his paper on “The necessity for salety 

standardization ”’: 

They are the only worth while by-products of accidental injury. If we did not 
collect such knowledge and apply it intelligently to the prevention of accidents we 
would be as irresponsible as children and little better than savages. Such 
information is virtually priceless, for it has been bought and paid for with blood 
and suffering and human life itself. 


Assuming that this picture of the value of safety standards is agreed 
to, let us examine in what way this exceedingly valuable knowledy« !s 
being collected and developed into safety standards for the usc of 
industry. SOR), 

There are three groups which are principally active in this field. 
They are: (1) Governmental agencies such as industrial commiss!:1s 
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1 Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Safety Congress of the National Safety Council, held at Pitts: 
burgh, Sept. 20-Oct. 3, 1930. 
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and departments of labor and industry; (2) the National Council on 
(on:pensation Insurance, a semigovernmentally controlled body 
representing the stock, mutual, and State fund casualty insurance 
interests, Whose safety standards form the “industrial compensation 
rating schedule”; and (3) the American Standards Association, the 
safeiy standards of which are known as the National Safety Codes. 
Some may feel that the National Safety Council should be considered 
nart of this group developing safety standards, but it has not been 
diclided in this group from the point of view that the National Safety 
Council produces safety practices pamphlets, which are not, strictly 
speaking, standards or codes. 

The governmental agencies were one of the first groups to enter the 
accident-prevention field and to develop safety standards. In fact, 
before the accident-prevention movement had really gotten under 
way there had been created in several States departments of factory 
inspection charged with the duty of inspecting factories for the 
removal of accident hazards and the enforcement of a few laws which 
had been passed to improve general factory working conditions. 

The laws, being very general in their nature, gave the inspector 
only a small amount of definite information as to the methods he was 
supposed to use in requiring the elimination of accident hazards. He 
was further handicapped by the fact that he had very little accident- 
prevention knowledge, but that is not surprising, because the move- 
ment had hardly started and not many people had such knowledge. 
Only a few, if any, of the workmen’s compensation laws had been 
passed, and therefore accident reports were not being given close study 
in order to determine ways and means of removing the causes of acci- 
dents. The inspector had to use his own common sense. This, 
however, permitted him to present, in his annual report to the 
governor of his State, the knowledge which he had obtained in his 
work concerning methods of preventing industrial accidents, and 
these comments can rightfully be recognized as some of the first 
safety standards that were ever written. 

From this very small beginning we find the accident-prevention 
work of governmental agencies growing steadily and effectively. 
Departments of labor and industry and industrial commissions were 
created with full rule-making power and complete enforcement 
authority. Workmen’s compensation and accident-reporting laws 
were passed, making it possible to develop a detailed analysis of the 
accidents occurring in the several States, thereby giving them in- 
formation on which to base the regulations which have developed 
and are called “safety standards.” 

You are probably thoroughly familiar with the conditions which 
brought about the development of the industrial compensation rating 
achedlua by the National Council of Compensation Insurance. It did 
not take many years for the individual insurance companies to realize 
that more effeetive work could be done if they were applying a single 
group of specifications than would be the case if each one developed 
its own safety standards. This is a matter of common knowledge 
among those interested in the accident-prevention movement, and I 
need not dwell upon it any further. 

The American Standards Association came into the field in 1919. 
At the suggestion of the National Safety Council, the Bureau of 
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Standards of the United States Department of Commerce spons..eq 
two conferences at Washington to consider the advisability of st:.yd- 
ardizing the efforts of the several agencies that were develo) ing 
safety standards. Complete agreement on this was expressed ai the 
conferences, and it was finally decided that national safety des 
could best be prepared under such a procedure as had been se: up 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee, as the American 
Standards Association was at that time known. A safety group was 
added to the membership and a national safety code committee, ¢:i\led 
the Safety Code a, Committee, was formed to act as an 
advisory committee in relation to the development of national safety 
codes. This committee has held one of its regular meetings in con- 
nection with this congress of the National Safety Council. 

Approximately 27 national safety codes have been developed and 
approved under this procedure, and many more are under process 
of development. 

It might be well to examine just what the situation is as a result 
of the activities of these three groups. While for some time the 
National Council for Compensation Insurance and the American 
Standards Association continued to develop their own safety stand- 
ards without thought of bringing them into harmony, the service 
on the American Standards Association code committees by insurance 
representatives and the experience of insurance companies in apply- 
ing their standards in communities over which governmental agencies 
had jurisdiction soon brought about the desire that the codes of the 
American Standards Association and the insurance compensation 
rating schedule be brought into complete harmony. It is now the 
policy in connection with changes in the national schedule that the 
two groups of regulations shall be made to coincide. This work has 
been very nearly completed, and it can be said without any very 
great stretch of the truth that there is now but one national group 
of safety codes. 

This, then, leaves us with the governmental situation to consider. 
It is to be regretted that a better report of this field can not be made. 
In order to show you clearly what has happened in connection with 
the development of one phase of the most basic of safety standards, 
that governing mechanical power transmission apparatus, may | 
again sue from the pape of Mr. De Blois, referred to at the begin- 
ning of this discussion, because Mr. De Blois’s study represents thie 
first real effort made to obtain a true picture of the safety-standards 
situation in the United States. Mr. De Blois’s study particularly 
covers the requirements for the guarding of gears. This was selected 
because gears represent one of the simplest hazards and _ therefore 
would seemingly require the same method of guarding in all sections 
of the United States. . 

Taking up first the matter of coverage of the gears, Mr. De Blois 
reports that two States make no attempt to define it. One Siate 
demands protection for all gears wherever located, four States agree 
on all gears exposed to contact, and another State makes it ‘all 
power gears exposed to contact.” Four States, however, agree on 
the American Standards Association and the industrial compensation 
rating schedule definition—“‘ all gears wherever located except adjus' ing 
gears which do not normally revolve.” 
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When we consider the general provisions for protection we encoun- 
er «sn amazing tangle. There are three well-known methods of 
guarding the teeth and mesh point: (1) By inclosing the gears in a 
close-fitted inclosure of solid metal or mesh; (2) by surrounding the 
teeth with a ribbon of metal which has flanges projecting inward 
beyond the roots of the teeth; or (3) by erecting a fence of mesh or 
a railing at some distance from the gears. 

Four of the thirteen States require either casings or ribbons, two 
more are willing to have casings or ribbons or will permit fences 
ynder special conditions which do not coincide at all. This, however, 
is all the uniformity that one finds. 

Mr. De Blois continues to point out the various methods of guard- 
ing gears and removing spoke hazards that are contained in the various 
State regulations. Neither Mr. De Blois in his original paper, nor 
myself in this paper, desire to present a picture of ridicule of the 
work of the governmental agencies. Having been an officer in one 
of the important State departments of labor, I realize fully the value 
of the accident-prevention work which such agencies have done, and 
believethat they form one of the most important groups upon whose 
shoulders rests the burden of producing a reduction in the accident 
toll of the future. In fact, I am willing to take the floor at any time 
to debate this subject with anybody who feels that such agencies 
have little or no place in the accident-prevention group. 

| have presented this picture as a partial answer to the question 
that has been raised many times as to what is wrong with the acci- 
dent-prevention movement in that it does not make greater progress 
than it has during the past 10 or 15 years. Surely there can not be 
so many correct ways of guarding gears operating under similar 
conditions. Some of these specifications can not be right, and the 
accident-prevention movement is being seriously hampered by the 
fact that there are on the statute books, in Government regulations 
and other types of safety standards, specifications for the removal 
of accident ies which are not basically correct or which can be 
so misinterpreted as to permit methods to be used which are not 
basically correct. 

With this thought in mind we must look for a remedy to the situa- 
tion. The one remedy which presents itself at this time is that of 
obtaining, through the use of national safety codes which are devel- 
oped by all parties now interested in the development of safety stand- 
ards, a greater degree of uniformity and accuracy in methods of 
removing physical accident hazards. 

A great deal of encouragement has been given through the recent 
action taken by the various governmental agencies at their annual 
convention in Louisville, rs; teak May. At that time a special com- 
mittee which had been appointed to study this particular situation 
recommended to the association that the several States, in developing 
their own safety standards, should use the National Safety Codes as 
the basis of their work. A resolution approving and indorsing this 
recommendation was unanimously st 

Further encouragement is given by the attitude shown by several 
regulatory bodies in their individual consideration of the development 
of safety codes. This can best be shown by quoting from the fore- 
word of the newly adopted safety code of the State of Nebraska. 
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In speaking of the adoption of the regulations, this foreword s1 | tes 
in part, as Silees: “They are based on recognized safe practices nd 
on the provisions of the National Safety Codes approved by the A jer. 
ican Standards Association, which safety codes are hereby adv ited 
by the Nebraska Department of Labor, and shall apply in all « ases 
not specifically covered by the Nebraska regulations.” It is irye 
that Nebraska is not an important State industrially, being prim irjly 
agricultural, but it bears just as important a relation to the ace lent 
record of the country as a whole as does a small plant in a particular 
State to the record of the State as a whole. Any constructive policy 
similar to that taken by Nebraska is bound to have a wholesome 
effect on the accident record of the country. 

This would seem to point the way toward a painting of the picture 
which I have presented in brighter colors in the very near future. 
but the whole burden for straightening out this difficult situation 
does not by any means lie entirely in the hands of governmental 
agencies. Industry in general and the individual safety envincer 
have a very definite part in this extremely important phase of the 
accident-prevention program. : 

There have been brought to my attention cases where the efforts 
of governmental agencies to use national safety codes in their own 
safety standard work have been vigorously opposed by some of the 
basic industries coming under their jurisdiction. This opposition 
has been based on the grounds that it is not necessary to go outside 
the borders of the State to obtain the necessary information on which 
to develop safety standards, and that the standards should be de- 
veloped to meet the particular needs of that certain community. 
These industries have lost sight of the fact that their governmental 
agencies are taking an advanced step in accident-prevention work and 
are using the utmost effort to obtain the best information available 
on the particular subject under discussion. 

In other cases we find national trade associations that have opposed 
the development of national safety codes on the basis that they will 
be adopted as hard and fast laws. As a matter of fact they have 
been used by governmental agencies, not in hard and fast laws of the 
legislature as claimed, but in flexible, enforceable, and practical 
regulations of governmental regulatory bodies that are in a position 
to apply the regulations with the utmost discretion and to make such 
changes as might be found necessary in order to remove hardships 
brought about through the impfoper interpretation or improper 
application of the regulations. 

n one particular case such opposition has resulted in a delay of 


several years in the preparation of a group of specifications for an | 


industry which has one of the worst accident records of any industrial 
up. 
rite appreciated that the individual industrial establishment !nust 
follow the legal requirements of the State in which it is located and that 
it therefore can not use the national safety codes where conflict exists 
between these codes and the governmental agency which has }j111"s- 
diction. However, it is of vital Seudieirbansd Sas each mit and 
each individual safety engineer become gether! acquainted with 
the provisions of the national codes which have already been devel ped 
and to take an active interest in the development of those tha! are 


now being prepared. 
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‘t is of vital interest to the accident-prevention movement that all 
industrial establishments cooperate fully with the governmental 
agency having jurisdiction over it. They should encourage its 
efforts to secure the adoption of safety standards which will permit 
munufacturers to furnish machines equipped with guards which are a 
part of the inherent design of the machine. They should encourage 
their governmental agency in its efforts to remove the friction which 
now exists through the enforcement, by different groups of safety 
inspectors, insurance and governmental, of safety standards which 
are directly opposed to one another, and which thereby create in the 
mind of the plant owner a very unfavorable attitude toward the vari- 
ous groups of inspectors and the accident-prevention movement in 
eneral. 

. To my mind one of the biggest problems in connection with the 
reduction of the number of accidents which are annually occurring 
under any jurisdiction lies in the accident-prevention work which can 
be done in the small plant. The insufficient appropriations which 
are given to governmental agencies do not make it possible for them 
to employ a sufficient number of safety engineers to permit frequent 
visits to be made to this class of establishment. Therefore, any move- 
ment which would make it possible for the small plant to receive from 
the manufacturer mechanical equipment completely guarded accord- 
ing to the best recognized practices would tend to have a very great 
influence on the accident situation. 

Word has come from the machine-tool industry that it is ready and 
willing to do all that it can toward the equipping of machines with ade- 
quate guards at the point of manufacture as soon as there is brought 
about some degree of harmony in existing regulations. Such an asser- 
tion demands that the greatest possible effort be made to bring about 
such a harmonious condition at the earliest possible moment. 

To what extent are safety codes, either local or national, used by 
individual safety engineers in their daily work? I believe that I am 
safe in saying that there is not a general usage of such material ‘b 
this group. There has been a tendency through a study of the accei- 
dents occurring in the individual plants for the safety engineer to 
develop his own group of safety standards, generally termed ‘‘com- 
pany safety rules.”’ In fact, I know of several cases where company 
rules have been developed which are opposed to the provisions of 
both State and national regulations. How much better would it be 
for the safety engineer, first, to obtain a complete set of the safety 
standards of the State in which he is located; second, to obtain copies 
of the national safety codes that have been developed; and third, to 
build upon this collection of standards the company rules that are to 
be carried out by every responsible officer in his plant. Such a con- 
structive policy would enable the engineer to follow the experience 
of industry in general, so far as it has been crystallized, in properly 
planning the installation of safeguards and machines and in training 


the employees in the safe operation of the machines. Such a policy 
would per:nit the safety engineer to present to both the State and 
National committees preparing safety standards constructive sugges- 
tions based on the application of the standards to conditions in his 
own establishment. Such assistance in the development of practicable 
and enforceable standards will be greatly welcomed by both groups of 
committees. 
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Nineteenth Annual Safety Congress at Pittsburgh 


ITH a total registration of more than 7,000 delegates, appro x- 

imately 1% per cent of whom were women, the nineteen:h 
annual congress of the National Safety Council convened at Pittsbur:-h 
during the week beginning September 29. A feature of the Congress 
was Pennsylvania day characterized by a program devoted to Penn- 
sylvania accident problems and sponsored by the Western Penn- 
sylvania Safety Council. 

The address of the retiring president of the National Safety Council, 
Mr. C. E. Pettibone, of the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., reviewed briefly the work of the council during the year, suggest- 
ing its accomplishments and some of its handicaps, pointing out that 
the matter of accident prevention is largely a i of education 
and making the following pertinent observation: 


It is vital that we ask ourselves ‘‘ Where are we going and how far can we go 
in this accident problem?’”’ The 1929 death rate per 100,000 population was 
about 79.9. There were 97,000 deaths—10,000,000 people injured. The increase 
did not occur in industry or in the homes, and we know that in the school-age 
group fatalities decreased 11 per cent last year. We all know that the cause of 
our greatest concern in the accident problem is the motor vehicle. Thirty-one 
thousand deaths caused by this single type of instrument can not be accepted as a 
necessary part of our routine existence. 

What can we do about it? My answer is that we must forget that we are induis- 
trial men when we go to work on this job and recognize the universality of this 
outstanding appeal for the support and interest of all of our citizens. * * * 
The street and highway problem lacks the control we have in industry. We must 
first make the public understand the seriousness of the accident situation and 
then organize effective leadership. 


At the opening meeting of the congress a resolution was adopted 
providing for the incorporation of the National Safety Council, and 
before the congress adjourned steps had been taken to incorporate 
under the laws of Illinois. A resolution adopted by the session of 
governmental officials called upon the executive committee of the 
council to establish a section devoted to safety and accident preven- 
tion problems confronting State and national labor officials. Another 
resolution adopted by the congress covered public safety, industrial 
safety, and education, and is as follows: 


Whereas accidental deaths in the United States are increasing at an alarming 
rate, taking a toll last year of 97,000 lives, with 31,000 motor-vehicle fatalities, 
23,000 deaths from home accidents, 23,000 industrial fatalities, and more than 
20,000 accidental deaths in public places other than streets and highways, and in 
addition to this carnage was added a total of 10,000,000 nonfatal disabling injuries 
because of accidents; and 

Whereas this shameful record is not equaled by any other civilized foreign 
country and stands as a terrific indictment against the social progress and civiliza- 
tion of these United States; and 

Whereas this reckless waste of human life and limb results in untold suffering, 
sorrow, and destitution and represents economic devastation amounting to 
$3,250,000,000; and 

Whereas American leadership for safety must have the full support and friend!) 
cooperation of our national citizenry to stem the tide of killing and maiming: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the National Safety Council and all others 
present at the Nineteenth Annual Safety Congress do pledge themselves to increase 
individual and collective efforts to prevent accidents and do vigorously urge that 
continuation of council activities extended as rapidly as possible and to be 
concentrated in the following channels: 
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1. Public safety.—A solution of the automobile-accident problem, at present the 
mos: alarming problem of safety; the elimination of unfit and reckless motor- 
vehicle operators, through the adoption of a drivers’ license law by every State; 
uniform traffic laws for all States and cities; standard traffic signs and signals; 
standard accident-reporting systems; necessary street and highway improvements 


| in ihe interests of safety ; enforcement and observance of traffic laws; a recognition 


of the rights of others on the highway, whether pedestrians or drivers, based on 
the principle of the golden rule; the establishment of community safety councils 
in all American cities. 

2. Industrial safety.— Regular and complete safety inspection and research in all 
industries, large and small, followed by prompt application of approved remedial 
measures; the safeguarding of all dangerous mechanical equipment and the con- 
stant use of such devices; the revision of hazardous manufacturing processes; 
continuous safety education throughout all industry; full cooperation with the 
National Safety Council and its affiliated community councils in carrying on 


| industrial safety. 


w 


3. Education.—Let education be the keynote of the coming year, that the les- 
sons and well-defined principles of safety be firmly implanted in every home and 
school throughout our Nation; let the youth of to-day be given opportunity for a 
full understanding and appreciation of the real meaning of safety in order that the 
citizens of to-morrow may enjoy the many blessings it bestows. 


C. W. Bergquist, superintendent of public relations, Western Electric 
Co., Chicago, was elected president for the ensuing year, with other 
officers as follows: 


Vice president for finance, J. I. Banash, consulting engineer, Chicago, III. 

Vice —— for engineering, George Sanford, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Vice president for industrial safety, C. L. Close, United States Steel Corporation, 
New York City. 

Vice president for membership, George Opp, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Vice president for administration, G. T. Hellmuth, Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee R. R. Co., Chicago. 

Vice president for councils, John Long, Delaware Hudson Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Vice president for education, A. W. Whitney, National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, New York City. 

Vice president for health, C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

be president for public safety, Edward Dana, Boston Elevated Ry., Boston, 
Mass. 

Secretary and managing director, William H. Cameron, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Il. 

Treasurer, Harvey Ellerd, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Proposed Outline of Industrial Medical Course for Medical 
Schools 


HE question of more adequate training of physicians in the diac- 

nosis and treatment of industrial diseases shortest the teachin of 
industrial medicine in medical schools and colleges as part of the 
general curriculum has been discussed by the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions at its annual mectings 
for some years. 

The quite general lack of knowledge of industrial poisons and (is- 
eases among physiciens at large and their frequent failure, therefor, to 
associate the occupation of the patient with the disease for which hv js 
seeking treatment has been a matter of frequent remark. In speaking 
upon the question of better preparation of medical students upon this 
phase of medicine at the fifteenth annual convention of the assovia- 
tion in Paterson in 1928 Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, said: ‘‘I have never in my life had a 
doctor ask me what I did, what my job was;it may be that some 
doctors do ask a patient about his work, but the whole question of 
occupation as an element of disease seems to be ignored except by plant 
physicians or industrial physicians and the physicians attached to the 
various State departments, and I wonder if they reach one-half of | 
per cent of the people who are really working in these poisons.”’ At 
that convention the members authorized Mr. Stewart, in his capacity 
as secretary of the organization, to circularize the principal medical 
schools and colleges, calling attention to the situation in regard to 
industrial medicine and occupational diseases and requesting that at 
least a minimum of class work along this line be included in their 
courses. Letters were accordingly sent in December, 1928, to 72 
colleges, and they were requested to inform the secretary as to what 
action would likely result from this communication. Replies were 
received from 44 colleges. Of these, 4 stated that they now have a 
course in industrial hygiene or occupational diseases; in 8 the subject is 
included in history taking of patients; 4 said they would consider the 
matter; while 5 definitely stated they would enlarge their work along 
this ine. A number stated that while there was no definite course on 
occupational diseases, the subject was included in courses on other 
topics in the way of lectures, examination of patients, visits to in- 
dustrial plants, etc. Seventeen requested suggestions as to ways in 
which the subject could be introduced to their students. 

As a result of this report the medical committee of the association 
was instructed at the 1929 convention to plan a course of study which 
would be suitable to present to the medical colleges for the purpose 0! 
familiarizing students with the problems of industrial medicine. 

The following physicians who make up the membership of the com- 
mittee are especially conversant with medical problems conne:ted 
with workmen’s compensation laws or with industrial medicine: 
G. H. Gehrmann, M. D., Wilmington, Del., chairman; C. W. Rob's, 
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M. l)., Atlanta, Ga., vice chairman; Nelson M. Black, M. D., Wis- 
cons!) } ere. J. Gunderson, M. D., Minnesota; J. D. Hackett, 
yl. D., New York, N. Y.; Emery R. Hayhurst, M. D., Columbus, 
Ohio; Robert H. Ivy, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Maurice Kahn, M. D., 
(California; Robert H. Kehoe, M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry H. 
Kessicr, M. D., Trenton, N.J.; John J. Moorhead, M. D., New York, 
vy. Y ;M. D. Morrison, M. D., Nova Scotia; Frank L. Rector, M. D., 
Chicago, Ill.; Ralph T. Richards, M. D., Utah; Henry Field Smyth, 
\{. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. H. Watson, M. D., New York, N. Y.; 
Robert W. Wilcox, M. D., Long Beach, Calif. 

The proposed plan was presented by Dr. G. H. Gehrmann at the 
1930 convention held at Wilmington, Del. In presenting the report, 
Doctor Gehrmann stated that the committee realized that its task 
was a difficult one, as many others had endeavored to outline such a 
program and had met with varying degrees of success. One of the 
obstacles to the inclusion of a course in industrial hygiene is the fact 
that the average medical curriculum is already overcrowded, and there 
is not opportunity therefore for intensive instruction in industrial 
hygiene and medicine of the undergraduate student. Industrial 
medicine is, of course, a specialty and can be adequately studied only 
after graduation. The curriculum versie by the committee 
isone which has been in effect in the University of Pennsylvania for a 
number of years and which covers both undergraduate and graduate 
students. 

The following program proposed by the committee, therefore, is 
divided into two parts. The first part, it is considered, should be 
introduced into medical colleges for the purpose of reaching the 
students who will become general medical practitioners, so that all 
such students upon leaving school may have at least some training in 
the occupational-disease problem. The second part is designed for a 
special intensive course of training in industrial medicine for post- 
graduate students. Included, also, as an aid to colleges inaugurating 
such a course is a bibliography dealing with medical industrial litera- 
ture which is available at the present time and organizations in which 
industry would be interested. 


Proposed Industrial Medical Courses in Medical Schools 


Part 1—A suggestive outline for the teaching of industrial medicine in medical 
schools 


_ The course to cover one trimester consisting of one period a week; this to be 
included in the general curriculum and the purpose being to familiarize our 
medical students with industrial problems. 


Discussions: 
. History, general development, statistics. 
. Personal factors: Age, sex, home, habits, nutrition, wages. 
. Welfare, sanitation. 
. Ventilation, light, temperature. 
Hours, posture, tension, night work, fatigue. 
d 


Mercury, arsenic, chrome, antimony, etc. 
Coal-tar products, volatile solvents. 
Gases, fumes, vapors. 

Dusts. 

. Medical service. 

. Safety, fire. 
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Laboratory: 
1. Dust, filter, Palmer, impinger: Three to four periods. 
2. Ventilation: Fumes or smoke, anemometer, katathermometer, 
three periods. 
CO: Two to three periods. 
Light: One period. 
Fumes: Two to three periods 


Part 2.—Suggested outline of a department of industrial hygiene for post-q 
students 


This course to be three to six months of intensive training for those ni. 
wish to go into industrial medicine as a specialty. 

The department should cooperate with other university departments : 
able to avail itself of their teaching facilities as follows: 

1. Courses in practical hygiene, personal hygiene, preventive medicine. 4) 

bacteriology. 
Courses in sociology and statistics. 
. Courses in occupational disease, industrial surgery, and physiology 
. Courses in heating, ventilating and lighting, water supplies, sewav. 
waste disposal. 
Collaboration in chemical problems of research. 
Nutrition and tuberculosis study. 
Industrial dispensary. 

Any or all of these courses should be available for special and advanced st 
and research workers. 

Equipment: An adequate library of books and periodicals dealing with indus- 
trial hygiene and industrial medical subjects should be available, including 
special engineering and chemical journals, and some of the best of the industria] 
plant organs. 

A liberal supply of museum exhibits, charts and lantern slides of industrial 
hygiene subjects and safety devices would be needed. 

Contact with the National Safety Council, the National Conference Board of 
Physicians, and the National Association of Industrial Physicians and Surveons 
should be provided for. 


Courses to be offered: 
To public-health students: 

1. Practical hygiene laboratory work, as part of present course 

2. Industrial hygiene: 10 lectures first year; 15 field excursions and 
15 seminar hours second year. 

To industrial hygiene and industrial medicine students: 

1. An intensive 2 months’ course including lectures, laborstor 
work, and field surveys. 

2. An intensive 2 months’ course in industrial medicine given in 
the medical school. 

3. Opportunity for 2 months’ interneship in a Sebors medical 
department. 

4. Opportunity for 2 or more months devoted to a special research 
problem. 

To senior medical students: 
1. A 10 weeks’ elective course in industrial hygiene. 
To factory physicians, hygienists, and safety men: 

1. Special intensive work to meet individual needs, including 
opportunity to study or assist in the study of specific pro! lems 
in their industry. 

Special training offered to investigators for State departments of labor, city and 
State health departments, and the United States Public Health Service. 

Special lectures, financed and arranged for, to be given by speakers of nat ional 
reputation on industrial hygiene, medical or surgical subjects and safety work; 
these to be free public lectures well advertised in industry. 
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Staff of department: 

Professor of industrial hygiene. 

Assistant professor of industrial hygiene and two instructors (at least one 
with chemical engineering training) to be shared with other departments 
of school of hygiene. 

Two research fellowships in industrial hygiene to study problems of 
chemical hazards, dustiness, sanitation, physiology, ete. 

Services offered to outside agencies: 

Group medical and hygiene service to special types of industries, as in 
the department-store service at Harvard University. 

Consultation service to industrial firms. 

Surveys of special hazards for city or State departments, the department 
to be affiliated with such departments. 

The department to be officially represented at the following scientific 
meetings: National Safety Council; National Conference Board of 
Physicians; National Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons; 
American Public Health Association; American Medical Association. 

The development of the foregoing program should be discussed by, and coop- 
erated in by, a representative group of large-plant employers of labor in the 
district. 

Industrial Hygiene—Current Literature and Organizations ! 


By E. R. Hayuurst, M. D. 
I. General reference works 


American Academy of Medicine, XXXIXth Annual Meeting, Industrial Medi- 
cine, 1915, 185 p. (Easton, Pa., Amer. Acad. Med. Press.) 

American Engineering Council, Safety and Production, 1928, 414 p. (Harper 
& Bros.) 

Cathcart, E. P., Human Factor in Industry, 1928, 105 p. (Oxford Univ. Press.) 

Clark, W. Irving, Health Service in Industry, 1922, 168 p. (Macmillan.) 

Collis, Edgar L., The Industrial Clinic, 1920, 239 p. (Wood.) 

Collis and Greenwood, Health of the Industrial Worker, 1921, 450 p. (Blakiston.) 

Craig, Frank A., Diseases of Middle Life, Vol. I, pp. 83-174 (1923; 1927). (F. A. 
Davis Co.) 

Dana, R. T., and Ackerman, A. P., The Human Machine in Industry, 1927. 
(Codex Pub.) 

oma Lewis A., Industrial Safety Organization, 1926, 328 p. (McGraw- 
ill.) 

Dublin and Leiboff, Occupational Hazards and Diagnostic Signs, 1920, 31 p. 
(Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; also Bul. 306, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor.) 

Federated American Engineering Society, Waste in Industry, 1921, 209 p. (Mc- 

. Graw-Hill.) 

Fisk, Eugene L., Health Building and Life Extension, 1923, 52 p. (Macmillan.) 

Frankel and Fleisher, The Human Factor in Industry, 1920, 366 p. (Macmillan.) 

Frankel and Bunzel, The Health of the Worker, 1924, 78 p. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Nat’l Hlth. Ser.) 

Hackett, J. D., Health Maintenance in Industry, 1925, 488 p. (Shaw.) 

Hayhurst, E. R., Ohio Survey of Industrial Health-Hazards, etc., 1915, 434 p. 
(Ohio State Board of Health.) 

Henderson, Chas. R., Citizens in Industry, 1915, 342 p. (Appleton.) 

~~ "a and Stallybrass, Industrial Hygiene and Medicine, 1923, 766 p. 
‘Wood. 

— has H., Health of the Worker, 1924, 75 pp. (Funk & Wagnalls Nat’l 

th. Ser.) 

‘nternatignal Labour Office (Geneva), Occupation and Health. Brochures began 
925. 

— and Hanson, Diseases of Occupation and Vocational Hygiene, 1916, 918 p. 

_(Blakiston.) 

Kober and Hayhurst, Industrial Health, 1923, 1184 p. (Blakiston.) 

Lauck and Sydenstricker, Conditions of Labor in American Industries, 1917, 
403 p. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 





' That is, literature and professional organizations devoted to the subject as a whole. There is a wealth 
of literature devoted to special problems or phases of the subject, such as fatigue, dusts, poisons, etc. 
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Lockhart, Leonard P., A Short Manual of Industrial Hygiene, 1927, |; p 
(Murray.) . 

Mock, Harry A., Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 1919, 785 p. (Sanders 

National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.), New York, Industrial Re! 
Programs in Small Plants, 1929, 60 p. 

—— Medical Care of Industrial Workers, 1926, 112 p. 

—— Health Service in Industry, 1921,60p. (Report No. 34.) 

te The Physician in Industry, A Symposium, 1922, 98 p. (Special bo jo 

o. 22.) 

Oliver, Sir Thomas, Health of the Worker, 1925, 266 p. (Faber and CG» yo, 
Ltd., London.) 

—— Diseases of Occupation, 1916, 476 p. (Dutton.) 

—— Occupations from the Social, Hygienic and Medical Points of View, )415 
110 p. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Park and Williams,? Public Health and Hygiene (special chapters), 2d ed., (28 
(Lea and Febriges.) 

Price, George M., The Modern Factory, 1914, 574 p. (Wiley.) 

Rosenau, Milton J.,2 Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, especially Ch. \/\. 
5th ed., 1927, ete. (Appleton.) 

Quinby, Robert S., Manual of Health Supervision, 1925. (American Maoiifac- 
turing Association.) 

Scott, Walter D., Increasing Human Efficiency in Business, 1923, 364 p.  \Iav- 
millan.) 

Thompson, W. Gilman, The Occupational Diseases, 1916, 476 p. (Dutton 

Wilson, R. M., The Care of Human Machinery, 1920, 250 p. (Oxford Pre-- 

XVth International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, Washingt: 1) 
vols., 1912. 

Yale Medical School, Contributions from the Department of Publie Healt), 
annual vols., 1910 to date. 


II. Periodicals 


American Journal of Public Health, American Public Health Associativ: 4) - 
stract section on ‘‘Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation’? began March, |‘'|4 
Monthly. 

Monthly Labor Review, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics (began 1915). 

Nation’s Health (began 1919; combined with Amer. Jour. Pub. Hlth. Jan. i02s . 

Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Harvard School of Public Health (began \iay, 
1919). Monthly. 

National Safety News, National Safety Council (began 1919). Monthly. 

The Industrial Doctor (702 Iroquois Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.) (began Jan., 192: 

Bulletin of Industria] Hygiene, New York State Department of Labor (!egu 
July, 1924). 

Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene, International Labour Office (Geneva) |e yan 
March, 1925). Quarterly. 

Bulletin of Hygiene, London Bureau of Hyg. & Trop. Med. (began 1926). Montiily. 

Bulletin, Amer. Ass’n of Ind. Physicians and Surgeons (began 1926). Quarterly. 

Safety Engineering, Safety Mag., Pub. Corp., New York. Monthly. 


III. Bulletins and reports 


U. S. Department of Labor, bulletins. (The earliest one reporting upon i:idits- 
trial hygiene is Bulletin No. 44, Jan., 1903; then No. 75, 1908, etc., to date. 

American Assn. for Labor Legislation, quarterly bulletins. (The first cor-(cer- 
ing industrial hygiene in America appeared in 1910.) 

I mecnaiional Labour Office, Geneva, International Labour Review, month) si:.ce 
1 x 

Great Britain, Industrial Fatigue Research Board, bulletins, since 1918. 

—— H. M. Ins r of Factories, annual and special reports, since 1900. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines, bulletins, circulars, technical papers, beginning about |\)!2. 

U. 8. Public Health Service, public health bulletins. (First one on industrial 
mh, is No. 71, August, 1915.) ._ 

—— Weekly reports (issued also as separate reprints). (The first one on )'ls 
trial hygiene is May 29, 1914, Reprint No. 195.) 





2 Other general reference works on hygiene and public health, both American and foreign, ma) +0 '* 
consulted. 
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National Safety Council, Proceedings of the annual congresses (from vol. 2, 1913, 
ar nually; also the first proceedings, 1912, contains an article on occupational 
diseases by Dr. John B. Andrews). 


IV. General surveys of industrial hygiene in the United States 


Doenring, C. F. W. (student of Dr. George M. Kober), ‘‘ Factory Sanitation and 
Labor Protection (Washington),” in Bul. No. 44, U.8. Bureau of Labor, Jan- 
uary, 1903. 

Hanson, William C., ‘‘Health and Safety of Employes, etc.,’’ in Annual Report, 
Mass. State Board of Health, 1905. 

Kober, George M., ‘‘Industrial and Personal Hygiene,’”’ Roosevelt’s President’s 
Homes Commission, Washington, 1908. 

Kober, George M., ‘‘ Report of the Commission on Social Betterment’’ (Wash.), 
1908. 

Graham-Rogers, C. T., ‘‘Factory Investigations,’ in Annual Reports, New 
York State Department of Labor, 1908, 1909, ete. 

[linois Commission on Occupational Diseases, Report, 1911 (Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
Director). 

New York State Factory Investigating Commission, Report, 12 vols., 1912-1914 
(Dr. George M. Price, Director). 

Hayhurst, E. R., ‘‘Industrial Health Hazards and Occupational Diseases in 
Ohio,” State Board of Health, 1915. 


\. Professional organizations of national scope * and dates of organization 


Section on Industrial Hygiene of the American Public Health Assn., 1914. 

Section on Industrial Hygiene (later, Health Service) National Safety Council, 
1914. 

Conference Board of Physicians in Industry (limited to physicians of corporations 
composing the National Industrial Conference Board), 1914. 

American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, 1916. 

Section on Preventive and Industrial Medicine and Public Health, American 
Medical Association, 1922 (formed from previous Section on Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine, 1915). 





Cost of Hospital Service 


HE question of reducing hospital expenses, which present such a 
burden to persons of moderate means, is discussed in an article + 
published in the September issue of The Modern Hospital. 

According to recent estimates the annual national sickness bill 
amounts to $4,000,000,000. This figure does not include any of the 
indirect costs such as the erection and furnishing of hospital buildings, 
loss of earnings through sickness and premature death, etc., which have 
been estimated to amount to as much as $12,000,000,000. Taken 
together the total bill, not including capital expenditures, would 
amount to $16,000,000,000—a figure which indicates that the high 
cost of sickness is a serious social and economic problem. Only the 
very rich and the very poor are able to secure proper medical and 
hospital care withiaet Aedieaia’ embarrassment to themselves, and for 
persons on a small income an illness involving hospital and physi- 
clans’ fees often spells disaster. On the other hand, the writer states, 
the hospital’s situation is equally desperate. Costs of operation of 
modern hospitals have increased greatly. For example, the average 
cash dialiters of the eight loadin; private hospitals m Cincinnati 
last year was $6.22 per patient per day, with a total average expend- 
iture of $76.64 for each patient treated. The costs of eight leading 
hospitals in as many different cities were practically the same, while 


———. 





' There are several active State societies such as those of New York, New Jersey, New England, ete. 
. } t . . > tama September, 1930, pp. 87-90. Is it possible to reduce hospital expenses any further? 
- he n. 
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the average daily cost per patient of all the private hospitals in (),j, 
amounted to $5.31, with an average for total treatment per pati:-n; 
of $63.82. 

In reply to the statement which is frequently made in discussj.\1\; 
of high hospital costs, that a good hotel room costs only $4 or $5 g 
day while a hospital charges $6 and $7, it is pointed out that {he 
hospital charges cover many specialized services. The hotel sery ices 
consist of cleaning the rooms and making the beds, which is done })y 
comparatively low-paid workpeople, while in the hospital the paties:'. 
meals must be served in his room, he must be bathed, his temperat iirc. 
pulse, and respiration carefully recorded, and many additic),| 
services provided for him. Much of the hospital service is rendered 
by highly educated and trained technicians, so that it is considered 
that if the hotel had to give its guests the same type of service jhe 
hogeenm gives its patients, it would have to charge from $15 to 824) 
a day. 

According to a recent extensive hospital survey the expenses have 
increased an average of 135 per cent, while the hospital charges have 
increased only 66 per cent. In the eight Cincinnati hospitals already 
referred to there were 1.63 persons on the pay roll last year for each 
patient in bed. As the lowest pay, including maintenance, might }e 
quoted at $55 a month, the one item of service expense for each 
patient based on the lowest pay would amount to $3.66 a day. 

As a means toward reducing the costs of hospitalization for the 
poorer patient for whom these costs are prohibitive the writer ad vo- 
cates the construction of less costly and elaborate hospitals. The 
average room is built and furnished, it is said, at a cost of from $3 ,5() 
to $5,000 and its upkeep results in large expenditures for which the 
patient eventually must pay. Efficient service can be rendered in 
plainer and less expensive surroundings, and all showy, costly, and 
unproductive ornamentation should be eliminated, therefore, in the 
interest of the patient’s purse. ‘The superintendents of hospitals also 
have an opportunity to reduce costs by watching carefully the many 
ways in which wastefulness may occur. 

One of the more important causes of high hospital costs is the cus- 
tom of paying the student nurses a stipend. This custom is a relic o! 
the time when the student nurse was little more than a hospital maid 
performing menial labor. Now practically all of the time Sing the 
first year is spent in study and the practical service of a student nurse 
is almost negligible. Her education is expensive to the hospital since 
full-time teachers are employed; and well-furnished classrooms. 
finely equipped laboratories, demonstration rooms, and libraries ar 
i el, The student nurse also receives free room and board ani 
free medical service when it is needed, and it is argued that as the 
service which she gives to the hospital during her training is an essn- 
tial of that training, she should not receive pay for it which ultimately 
adds to the costs to the patient. Many hospitals, it is said, are elim- 
nating this expense and are even charging tuition. 

Finally, one of the more important among the different items which 
add materially to the costs of hospital care is the practice of making 
courtesy allowances. While it is conceded that hospitals, especially 
church institutions, should do as much free work for the poor as })0>- 
sible, as well as provide free service for nurses and internes, it is «0!- 
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sidered that there is no reason for giving large reductions on hospital 
bills to general employees of the hospital who are on a salary basis 
and are as well able to pay as are other employees of their class or 
to the physicians on the staff or others who treat patients at the hos- 
pital. Many hospitals, it is said, never present a bill to a physician 
and the costs of this free service, like others given by the hospital, 
must eventually be added to the bills of the patients in general— 
many of whom find it exceedingly difficult to pay their own bills. 
While in defense of this practice it has been argued that the physicians 
do much free work, including lecturing before the student classes and 
attending charity patients without charge and should, therefore, 
receive the courtesy of a large allowance when they are patients, it 
should be remembered that in the hospital they are provided free of 
charge with a costly equipment, and skilled nurse service for the 
performance of operations for which they receive high fees. 

All of these obstacles to the provision of a more reasonably priced 
hospital service to the person of small or average means can not be 
removed by the individual hospital, which will neither have the 
courage nor can it afford to attack the problem alone, but the situa- 
tion may be remedied, the writer believes, when all the hospitals unite 
in attacking the problem and agree upon the measures necessary to 
reduce the costs. 


_—————— oo ae 


An Estimate of Adequate Provision for Organized Care of the 


Sick 


N ARTICLE by Dr. Haven Emerson in the September issue of 
The Modern Hospital discusses the provisions which could be 
considered adequate for taking care of the sickness needs of a given 
population aside from the care of the sick by the independent practi- 
tioner of medicine who treats patients at his private office or in their 
homes. Doctor Emerson states that although organized care of the 
sick by groups of Cope Ey employed by the community on a 


salary basis, for all kinds of medical service, may develop in the 
future, at the present time there is no basis upon which to estimate 
the adequate amount of such a service. 

Under the present organization there are seven types of service 
provided for care of the sick by official or nonofficial agencies and 
supported by tax levies, endowments, and contributions. These 
are, in the order of their development: General and special hospitals 
for the care of bed patients; outpatient departments and clinics for 
the care of ambulatory patients; medical attendance of the sick at 
home by city or district physicians; home care of the sick by visiting 
or public health nurses; medical social service by hospital social 
workers; care of the chronic sick in special Hhienitels for such cases; 
and care of persons recovering from illness in convalescent homes 
and hospitals. So far there are no official standards that have 
hindered or limited the development of these services and the indi- 
vidual community has in general worked out its program for the 
humane care of the sick independently. 
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Based upon present practice the provisions which may be regai'o( 
as necessary for the care of the sick in urban communities of 5() 
or over are 5 beds per 1,000 of the population for acute gen.r,| 
medical and surgical patients, maternity cases, and the newly y, 
This figure is based on an average length of hospital care of app:.xi- 
mately 14 days per patient and an average use of the beds throug}:.),; 
the year to 80 per cent of their capacity, although in large indus: +i! 
communities the number required may be as high as 9 beds per 1 .(:(\() 

The following table shows the estimated needs for organized ¢::re 
of the sick in a city of 100,000 population. Of the 500 beds nee Jed 
for general medical care, it is estimated that 50 should be avails')le 
for children other than the newborn and 44 for maternity case. if 
experience shows that 50 per cent of the births of the community 
generally occur in hospitals and that the annual birthrate is j\ 
per 1,000. 


Estimated needs for organized care of the sick in a city of 100,000 populatio, 


Number of 

Type of care hospital bed 
General medical, surgical, children, and maternity -__-__- ae. | ee 
DR ILS CGS i aad a 50 
a igs, oak” ats en al ie Sela eh wick cere 80 
eS ER a a eee daa ele Dean jdbc. a 
EG “PCL Ek eee meen ee 75 
ING Pica gd. en eb aclu Ga aes Ss oa 600 
EE eFC ee re ee 1, 505 


The estimated number of beds needed for tuberculosis cases wo ili 
vary with the prevalence of the disease in the community and there 
should be as many beds provided as there are annual deaths. In 
other words, if there was an average of 80 deaths from tuberculosis 
over a 5-year period in a population of 100,000, 80 beds would be 
needed. 

For outpatient services it is estimated that the number of doctor 
hours per week should be 125 for each 100,000 of the population, 
including medical and dental service, of which 10 hours would he 
necessary for the care of tuberculosis, 19 for venereal disease, and 14 
for heart disease. There would be 50 visiting nurses required ani 12 
medical social service workers. 

At the present time, Doctor Emerson states, the provision of plhiysi- 
cians by official or voluntary agencies to care for sick in their homes 
is rarely made and when it is provided is usually unsatisfactory, 
although an outstanding example of a good service of this kind is 
furnished in the home-visiting work of the physicians of the Boston 
Dispensary. 

In using the term ‘adequate provision” for the sick it was (he 
purpose of the writer to deal with the general quantitative provision 
of facilities and personnel of professional grades and not to consi(er 
the quality of diagnosis and treatment offered, which is anot:ie! 
problem. 
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Provision for National Institute of Health 


NATIONAL Institute of Health was established by the enact- 
A ment into law of the Ransdell bill at the last session of Con- 
cress. ‘Lhe law, which was approved by President Hoover May 26, 
1930, provides that the nucleus of the new organization shall be the 
Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health Service, and all the laws, 
authorizations, and appropriations pertaining to the Hygienic Labora- 
ory will hereafter be applicable for the operation and maintenance 
of the National Institute of Health. A sum of $750,000 was appro- 
priated for the construction and equipment of additional buildings 
adjacent to the present Hygienic Laboratory and the law also pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to accept on 
the behalf of the United States gifts made unconditionally by will 
or otherwise for study, investigation, and research in the fundamental 
problems of human diseases or for additional equipment or buildings, 
if such gifts are made unconditionally and their acceptance is rec- 
ommended by the Surgeon General and National Advisory Health 
Council. The Surgeon General is authorized, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to establish and maintain fellowships 
from funds donated for that purpose; and individual scientists, other 
than commissioned officers of the Public Health Service, who are 
designated to receive such fellowships may be appointed for duty in 
the National Institute of Health. It is also provided that the 
facilities of the institute shall from time to time be made available 
to bona fide health authorities of States, counties, or municipalities 
or purposes of instruction and investigation. 


Industrial Diseases and Poisoning in British Factories, 1929 


‘Tae report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops in 
Great Britain for the year 1929 contains the report of Dr. John 
C. Bridge, senior medical inspector of factories, showing the causes 
and extent of industrial diseases and poisoning among workers in 
British factories. 

Several special inquiries were made by the medical inspectors 
during the year, particular attention being given to dust diseases, 
including silicosis in the sandstone industry and among granite 
workers, and a special report on asbestosi# Lifting of heavy 
weights by women and young persons was also the subject of further 
study. . 

Table 1 shows the number of cases of disease resulting from the 
use of some of the more important industrial poisons for certain years 
from 1900 to 1929. 


—_— 


1See Labor Review, July, 1930, pp. 75, 76. 
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TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF CASES OF POISONING AND OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 4 \) (yp 
FACTORY WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1900 TO) jj)’ 
Disease 1900 | 1910 1920 | 1926 | 1927 1928 (yn) 
Lead poisoning: 
BLUE EL FEE eR TRE oe 505 289 322 | 347 326 i 
i eI sini ceesetnn icant eeia hen gibeeminale ,; 38 38 44 46 | 35 13 , 
Mercury poisoning: 
cg he ah oa ee eS ee 9 10 5 | 4 | 3 { 
ae th cn 7 Babe ve Bon NS ere FS S taka ee 1 | 
Arsenic poisoning: 
Cases__-_ ES ee ee? ee ee 22 7 3 of 3 2 
Deaths - _---- eS A A a5 3 : ; a 3 | I | 
Carbon bisulphide poisoning: Cases __..-.-..-)_._----- a Rae 2 ae 
Aniline poisoning: 
Cases_..-..- iS crap AE EE tea ot ahha a Ls 33 | 38 1] 
Deaths - -- ; esi L | 1 | a 
Chronic benzene poisoning: Cases _-._...-----|-.---- te ascegeaa ata 2 See Rain ; 
Toxic jaundice: | | 
JAS8eS_..-.- ‘ nae te 6 2 | 3 | 6 6 
Deaths. -____- fai tf SS ELSE Se A EL AD Saree B lca toseecenuecos 1 
Epitheliomatous ulceration: | | 
i. es Laer ita clot ns SD, Shake Ss te a 45 187 174 175 1h 
OE See eee Te Se es ee eee ee l 49 49 5Y ry) 
Chrome ulceration: Cases Po gh pagal tk caeueibucetaaacanede 126 55 65 70 iM 
Anthrax: 
Se ee es 3 : 37 51 | 48 38 31 15 ) 
ES is EIEN 7 y 11 3 2 | 8 





Lead poisoning.—There was a decided decrease in the number of 


- cases and deaths from lead poisoning reported in 1929 as compared 


with the previous vear, there being 82 fewer cases and 12 fewer deaths. 
This decrease is attributed in such industries as the manufacture of 
storage batteries to the enforcement of strict hygienic and safety 
regulations and in the coach and car painting industry to the in- 
creasing use of leadless fillers and paint. However, cases of incipient 
lead poisoning were found among young women engaged in a perambu- 
lator factory in filling by hand and subsequent rubbing down of the 
paint. No special precautions had been taken in this instance, as 
the filler was said to be leadless, but analysis of the filler showed that 
it contained 27.2 per cent soluble lead. Although 75 cases were 
reported among male painters there were no cases attributed to spray 
painting. 

Carbon bisulphide.—Several cases of poisoning from carbon bisil- 
phide were found in an artificial silk mill due to the fact that carbon 
bisulphide vapors were allowed to escape into the room. In other 
factories, although no definite cases of poisoning were found, there 
were several cases in which there was indication of absorption of the 
poison and as a result periodic medical examination was instituted in 
all the plants. A cage of acute mania without other symptoms oc- 
curred in the first factory shortly after the physical examinations 
had been instituted, but as no other cases occurred among mien 
working throughout the same period it was considered that the man 
was probably peculiarly susceptible to the poison. 

"Maine There were 15 fewer cases of aniline poisoning reported 
than in the previous year, and for the second year in succession t/iere 
were no fatalities. However, a fatal case of cancer of the urinary 
bladder occurred in a man aged 51 who had been employed in a syn- 
thetic dye works using sodium naphthionate for 13 years, and then 
numerous substances including dinitrochlorbenzene, aniline, pheny!- 
glycine, and formaldehyde for 2 to 4 years. The growth had been 
successfully removed 14 years before, but a second primary growth 
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was the cause of death. The question of the liability of workers in 
the manufacture of synthetic dyes to cancer of the bladder has been 
under investigation for some time, but the research is being continued, 
as conclusive results have not yet been obtained. 

Toric gaundice.—One fatal case of toxic jaundice due to the inhala- 
tion of the vapor of tetrachlorethane occurred in a girl engaged in 
dipping pieces of celluloid into a solution containing 30 per cent 
tetrachlorethane. Death, which was due to hemorrhages from the 
mucous membranes, chiefly stomach and nose, occurred in less than 
three months from the time she was first employed. Another case 
of toxic jaundice occurred in a worker handling trinitrotoluol, but 
this was not serious and the worker recovered completely. 

Epitheliomatous ulceration.—Because of the long period which 
elapses usually between contact with known carcinogenic substances 
and the appearance of the disease it is not always easy or possible to 
determine whether or not the disease can be ascribed properly to 
such contact. For this reason, the report states a few cases may be 
incorrectly reported while other cases are not reported until the 
returns of death from this cause are received. A slight decrease in 
the total number of cases reported is shown for the year 1929, being 
especially marked among the cases due to oil. This is thought to 
be the result of the detection and early treatment of these cases in 
previous years. For the years for which skin epithelioma among 
cotton mule spinners have been reported and up to the end of 1929 
there are records in the factory department of 920 cases. The disease 
was recognized in 758, or 82.3 per cent, of the spinners while they 
were still employed. Thirty-six, or 3.9 per cent, of the spinners had 
retired before the disease was recognized, and in 126 cases, or 13.6 
per cent, these workers had passed into other employment for 1 to 
30 years. Among the 36 retired spinners the duration of employ- 
ment ranged from 33 to 63 years, the length of retirement before the 
disease was recognized being from 1 to 16 years. A total of 50 
deaths from epitheliomatous ulceration from various substances 
occurred during the year. 

Anthraz.—F ive fatalities from anthrax occurred out of a total of 40 
cases reported. Of these, 16, with 2 deaths, were due to infection 
from wool; 3 were contracted from horsehair; 20, with 3 deaths, from 
hides and skins; and 1 case occurred in a heel polisher in a shoe fac- 
tory, the cause being probably the tanned leather. In three of the 
five fatalities there was definite delay in obtaining treatment. 

Dermatitis.—Reporting of cases of dermatitis is not compulsory, 
but a total of 834 cases were voluntarily reported for the year. These 
occurred chiefly in the following occupations: Engineers, chemical 
workers, dyers and calico printers, French polishers and stainers, 
rubber workers, platers, metal workers, bakers and confectioners, 
painters, cotton workers, and woodworkers. The prevention of 
dermatitis may be secured in a large number of instances, the report 
states, by close and daily attention to cleanliness, effected by non- 
imitating substances; prompt first-aid treatment of injuries; periodic 
inspection of hands and arms; use of a lanoline and vaseline ointment 
at night, and where work permits, before work; and the use of pro- 
tective gloves. 
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Poisoning from gases and fumes.—The number of cases of poise: iyo 
from carbon monoxide was 113, with 10 deaths, an increase of 32 se 
and 1 death over the previous year, the reason being due to ©: so< 
which occurred at a large works where water gas is used. There \ yo 
25 cases, with 5 deaths, caused by blast-furnace gas; 55 cases, \ jt}, 
3 deaths, were due to producer gas; 21, with 1 death, to coal gas: .:( 
12 cases, with 1 death, were due to various causes, such as coke pve 
fires in confined spaces and exhaust fumes from motor-bus engine. 

Table 2 shows the number of cases of poisoning from gases 31d 
fumes for the years 1925 to 1929: 


TABLE 2.—NU MBER OF CASES OF INDUSTRIAL POISONING FROM GASES AND F! 
1925 TO 1929, BY YEARS 








Gas or fumes 


Carbon monoxide: 
ESS 5 SES ne ok a eae a eee wee 
ee tard 

Carbon dioxide: 

i red 
vs on 

Sulphuretted hydrogen: 
i St eo 

Sulphur dioxide: 
as. is conta iv wred 


Chlorine, cases 
Nitrous fi umes: 
i a a J Ts © PR aaa epee - 


C 

ES eee ae 
Benzol, benzine, naphtha and petrol: 
Miscellaneous: 
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Provision for a School of Industrial Medicine at Rome 


CCORDING to an article in Il Lavoro Fascista, August 3, 1130, 
the Royal University of Rome by a unanimous vote of the 
faculty of medicine has decided to open a school of industrial medicine 
for graduates in medicine and surgery and to confer upon its gradustes 
a diploma of specialist in industrial medicine. The course wil! be 
for two years; and the director will be the president of the medic: 
faculty of the Royal University of Rome. 

The school, with the approval of the university authorities and of 
the national minister of education, will open this fall. The course of 
study includes lessons on fundamental matters relating to industria! 
medicine and lectures by the clinical director of the medical faculty 
of the university and by eminent persons connected with other 111!- 
versities. 

Sessions will be held, for the present, at the Labor Polyclinic of 
Rome, established by the Fascist Industrial Union of Latium, w)i«! 
has placed its facilities at the disposal of the new school. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Meeting of International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions in 1930 


HE seventeenth annual convention of the International Associa- 

tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions was held 
in Wilmington, Del., September 22 to 26, 1930. There was a re- 
gistered attendance of 174 persons from 24 States, the District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, and 3 Canadian Provinces. 

In the opening address Dr. Walter O. Stack, president of the 
association and president of the Delaware Industrial Accident Board, 
reviewed the accomplishments of the association during the past 
year and the legislative changes in workmen’s compensation during 
1930. He pointed out that, in spite of constructive efforts by the 
various agencies to prevent industrial accidents, recent data based on 
man-hour exposure indicate an increase in fatalities and permanent 
injuries. The address included several recommendations, and 
urged that accurate statistics of accidents be compiled in each State 
and furnished to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics as the 
first essential in the elimination of accidents. 

Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
stated, in submitting his report as secretary-treasurer, that the 
Industrial Commission of North Carolina had been admitted as an 
active member since the last meeting and that two new associate 
members had been added to the list. He proposed that the associa- 
tion arrange for calling an all-American convention of workmen’s 
compensation officials and announced that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has now in the hands of the printer a translation of all 
workmen’s compensation laws of the Latin-American countries. 

Dr. George H. Gehrmann, medical director of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., reported as chairman of the 
medical committee that a curriculum in industrial medicine, based 
on the course given at the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
prepared for submission to medical schools. The scope of the course 
was explained by Dr. Henry Field Smyth, professor of industrial 
hygiene, University of Pennsylvania, and considerable discussion 
followed. 

During the evening United States Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis, praised the gratifying results of workmen’s compensation 
legislation in encouraging efforts toward accident prevention, and 
also the promotion of workmen’s compensation by the association. 
Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
gave a brief history of the growth of the association and its activity 
in protection of the worker. 

uesday’s sessions were devoted to the legal phases of workmen’s 
compensation, with Fred W. Armstrong, vice chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia, and Wellington T. 
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Leonard, chairman of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, in the ch»ir 
Considerable discussion followed the statement by Matt H. All: 
chairman of the Industrial Commission of North Carolina, that 1\\. 
industrial commission of North Carolina functions as a court, wii}; 
powers to penalize witnesses for refusals to testify. 

The sessions on Wednesday dealt essentially with safety, and weve 
presided over by R. B. Morley, general manager of the Industyia| 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario, and John Roach, Deputy 
Commissioner of Labor of New Jersey. One of the papers submitted, 
The Cost of Industrial Accidents to the State, the Employer, and ¢},. 
Man, by H. W. Heinrich, of the Travelers Insurance Co., is repr.- 
duced elsewhere in this issue. 

At the Thursday sessions, both devoted to medical problems, ‘jj, 
chair was occupied by Dr. Russell Kessell, of the Workmen’s Cii\- 
pensation Department of West Virginia, and Dr. George H. Geli- 
mann, medical director of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmine- 
ton, Del. In one of the papers presented, Maj. Gen. H. L. Giil- 
christ, chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, United States Arniy, 
pointed out that the effects of injury from ghemical gases has been 
greatly exaggerated in the past and thai the great majority of cases 
are curable. 

At the closing session, Friday morning, the association created 
standing committee of five members on rehabilitation, and a similar 
committee on workmen’s compensation legislation. The latter 
committee was instructed to report at the next regular meeting on: 

1. A legislative plan for adoption by the States to secure the full and just 
protection of the rights of all parties where employees are injured in so-called 
extraterritorial service. 

2. Recommendation of a uniform statutory provision to be by law construed 
as a part of every workman’s compensation insurance policy to protect employees 
against any miscarriage of benefit protection. 

3. The proposal of a plan for a uniform statutory provision covering the subject 
of third-party liability. 

The program committee was requested to consider discussion at 
the next meeting of the French system of measuring permanent 
disabilities. 

The secretary was instructed to “ascertain the best methods and thie 
most convenient time for calling a convention on all-American 
workmen’s compensation law administration, preferably in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil; Mexico City, Mexico; Washington, D. C.; or 
Toronto, Ontario.” 

The association went on record as accepting Bulletin No. 511 of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics as the official proceedings of the last 
meeting, and indorsing the program of observance of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington, to take place 
in 1932. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Parke P. Deans, industrial commissioner of Virginia. 


Vice president, Sam Laughlin, industrial accident commissioner of Oregon. 

Secretary-treasurer, Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Lab«r 
Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

Executive committee, Parke P. Deans, Virginia; Sam Laughlin, Oreg:); 
Ethelbert Stewart, Washington, D. C.; Walter O. Stack, Delaware; Frances 
Perkins, New York; Wellington T. Leonard, Ohio; W. H. Horner, Pennsylvani:; 
O. F. McShane, Utah; and Robert Taschereau, Quebec. 
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The 1931 meeting will be held in Richmond, Va. 
The complete proceedings of the seventeenth annual convention 
will be published later in bulletin form by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

————_—=9 0-0 —___ 







New Workmen’s Compensation Law of Nicaragua 


MPLOYERS in Nicaragua are liable for industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases suffered by their workers, according 
to the terms of the new workmen’s compensation law which was 
signed by President Moncada on May 13, 1930, and was to go into 
effect three months after its promulgation. 


Employments Covered 











THE compensation law covers mining and quarry operations; 
enterprises engaged in the construction, repair, and maintenance of 
buildings, canals, lighthouses, aqueducts, sewers, etc.; the production 
of gas and elec tricity ; establishments manufacturing or using explo- 
sives, Inflammables, or unhealthful or poisonous substances, etc.; 
the construction, repair, and operation of railroads and street railw ays, 
highways, etc. - the production of forestry products; the operation of 
theaters and public performances; and apprentices; also crews on 
ships of Nicaraguan registry, federal munitions factories, and federal 
and municipal industrial establishments and public works. 


Injuries Covered 











An industrial accident is defined as any bodily injury which a 
worker sustains in the course of or arising out of work performed 
for another. To be compensable an occupational disease must be 
declared to have originated exclusively in the kind of work performed 
by the worker during the year preceding the disability. 

Injuries are not compensable when they have been caused inten- 
tionally by the worker or by a third party or when they are due to 
force majeure not connected with the nature of the work. 













Compensation Benefits 


THE compensation scale is based upon the earnings of the injured 
worker during the year preceding the accident up to a maximum of 
1,200 cordobas.! 

Death.—If the accident caused the worker’s death, the employer is 
required to pay the funeral expenses, which may not exceed 30 cordo- 
bas, and in addition to pay to the family of the deceased an amount 
equal to one-half of the salary he received during the time of his 
employment, such compensation to be not less than the amount earned 
by him in six months, nor over 1,500 cordobas. The family shall 
include the surviving spouse and the le timate, legitimated, or 
recognized illegitimate minor children mg the deceased. Grand- 
children and brothers and sisters of the deceased until they are 16 
years of age, as well as the ascendants, are included if on the day of the 








1] cordoba at par=$1. 
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accident they were living under the roof of and were supported }); 
the deceased. 

Permanent total disability—A worker who is permanently . d 
totally disabled as the result of an industrial accident or occupatic | 
disease receives compensation equivalent to that provided for in : | 
case of death. 

Permanent partial disability—Employees suffering perma 
partial disability shall receive 1,000 times the daily reduction in t}\:i; 
wages as a result of their decreased efficiency due to the accident. 

Temporary disability—Temporary disability caused by the a <i- 
dent entitles the worker to compensation equivalent to one-half | \ic 
average daily wage from the date of the accident until the day «1 
which the injured worker is in a condition to return to work. 

Increased compensation.—If it is proved that the accident was ( ic 
to inexcusable negligence on the part of the employer or his superin- 
tendents, the compensation shall be increased by a sum up to as mich 
as 50 per cent of the ordinary compensation payable in conform 
with the law; if the accident occurs in an establishment lacking the 
safety devices required by the law the compensation is also increa-d 
50 per cent. 

Medical and pharmaceutical attention.—In addition to the compens:- 
tion benefits described herein, employers are required to furnish 
medical and pharmaceutical attention for workers. 


Insurance 


As SOON as insurance companies handling insurance covering siicl) 
risks have been established in Nicaragua, employers will be required 
to have their employees insured against injury from accident. 


Time for Claim 


A cLaim for compensation must be made within one year after the 
date of the accident. 
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Old-Age Pensions, Disability Benefits, and Life Insurance for 
Electrical Workers 


HE International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers’ Union is 

making rapid progress in providing old-age pensions, disabilit 
benefits, and life insurance for its members through agreements with 
employers’ associations in the electrical-construction industry. The 
Labor Review for February, 1930 (p. 10), made note of two such 


agreements, one in St. Louis and the other in New York City. Re- 
‘cently similar agreements have been made by the local unions of 
electrical workers in Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Pittsburgh (Pa.), Tulsa (Okla.), and San Antonio (Tex.). 


The plan of the insurance agreements of the electrical workers’ 


union is a departure from the usual employer form of group insurance, 
‘which only protects the worker so long as he remains in the employ 
of the one company or firm. Under the terms of the electrical workers’ 
}insurance agreement the members of the local unions do not lose 


their benefits when changing from one employer to another under the 
jurisdiction of their local union. The plan was adopted only after 
long and careful investigation and study of the problem, and the cost 
of the insurance arrived at on a basis of permanency. 

The agreement of Electrical Workers’ Union No. 1, of St. Louis, 
Mo., with the Electrical Protective Association (Inc.), made July 15, 


| 1929, provides that each employee of members of the association shall 
' be furnished with life and annuity insurance in the sum of $3,000, 


a monthly pension of $40 for those of the age of 65 years or more, and 


$40 monthly for those totally disabled before reaching the age of 65 


years, the monthly disability payments to be deducted from the 
amount payable at death. The premium for the life and annuity 
insurance in this agreement-is paid by the employers. Each employer 
is to pay weekly to the Electrical Protective Association a sum 


equivalent to 35 cents per hour for each hour that each and every 
| journeyman, foreman, and general foreman works for him, and 25 


cents per hour for each hour that any and all classes of apprentices 
work for him, and is to furnish the association a certificate of the 
number and class of employees and the number of hours worked. 

The agreement of Local Union No. 3 of electrical workers with the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association of New York contains the following 
provisions: 

A board of insurance trustees, to be known as the Board of Insurance Trustees 
of the Electrical Industry of New York, is hereby created to handle and adminis- 
ter with full power a permanent fund to be established and maintained by the 
employers in cooperation with Local Union No. 3, for the purpose of providing 
group life insurance, old-age pensions, total disability and other benefits for the 
members of Local Union No. 3. 


Beginning November 1, 1929, and to continue each year thereafter, the em- 
ployer shall pay to the Board of Insurance Trustees the sum of 20 cents for each 
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hour worked by each one in his employ, working in Greater New York anc | 
Island, on a union card issued by Local No. 3. 

The intent is to create and to maintain from such payments at all times a1) -¢rye 
fund large enough to pay one full year’s premiums to the insurance econ), 
After this amount of reserve has been created, and while maintained the !\,arq 
of Insurance Trustees shall proportionately reduce the amounts to be pa:| }, 
the employers. 


‘Olip 


The benefits provided by the New York agreement are life i: sup. 
ance in the sum of $3,000, a $40 monthly pension for those 0) the 
age of 65 years or more, and $30 monthly for those totally dis: \)leq 
before reaching the age of 65 years, these disability payments {« |p 
deducted from the amount payable at death. 

The agreement of Electrical Workers’ Local No. 124 with the 
Electrical Protective Association of Kansas City, Mo., provides for 
the same benefits contained in the agreement of Local No. 3 of New 
York City, and for like contributions by the employers to the in- 
surance fund. The contributions began March 1, 1930, and the 
benefits became effective September 1, 1930. 

The agreement of Local Union No. 5, Pittsburgh, Pa., with the 
employers provides for the same benefits as provided for in the 
agreement of Local No. 3 of New York City. The contribution of 
the employer of 20 cents per hour for each hour worked by each 
employee began nth: GN 1, 1930. The insurance will become effective 
as soon as the board of insurance trustees finds it financially possible. 

The agreement of Local Union No. 134 with the Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago provides the members with: life 
insurance in the sum of $5,000 and $65 per month for members 
disabled in the line of duty before reaching the age of 65 years. 

The insurance agreements of the electrical workers’ Macal unions in 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Denver, Tulsa, Okla., and San Antonio, Tex., 
have not been received by the bureau, but it is reported that they 
follow the general plan of the New York City agreement. 





Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions in 
England and Wales, 1929-30 


HE eleventh annual report of the English Ministry of Health, 
covering the year 1929-30, gives some data relating to the number 
of pensions paid under the aomternmieny pensions acts, the number 
of beneficiaries, and the amounts paid. During the yeai ending 
March 31, 1930, claims were received for 67,526 widows’ and 1,448 
orphans’ pensions, and pensions were awarded in the case of 58,73! 
widows and 1,268 orphans. At the close of the year 187,207 widows, 
129,309 half orphans, and 5,487 orphans were receiving pensions. 
Claims from persons between 65 and 70 for the contributory old- 
age pension were received to the number of 198,762, and 166,144 such 
pensions were awarded. The total number of claims for this pension 
from the coming into effect of the scheme in January, 1926, to March 
31, 1930, was 941,445; of these, 691,492 had been awarded, 170,500 
had been disallowed, and the remainder were under advisement, had 
been withdrawn, or were otherwise disposed of. 
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The amounts paid out in pensions under the contributory acts dur- 
ing the year are shown in the following table: 


PAYMENTS UNDER CONTRIBUTORY PENSION ACTS, 1929-30 


[Conversions on basis of pound = $4.8665] 




















Engiand Wales Total 
. Dek Ea pce een eS a 
Class of pension kak me a 
English | oe English | oo English nm 
| currency | currency | currency | currency | CUTEMCY | currency 
on |- ob | | ce Bi, 
Widows’ pensions: | | | 
Noncontfiputery ................. £2, 699, 500) $13, 137, 117| £243, 000) $1, 182, 560 £2, 942, 500/$14, 319, 676 
COMTI oo Serena ce ects 5, 735, 500, 27,911,811; 436,000) 2, 121,794 6, 171, 500) 30, 033, 605 
Orphans’ pensions: | 
Noncontriputory ................ 148, 500 722, 675) 16, 000 77, 864 164, 500, 800, 539 
ire ae ETRE 96, 500 469, 617) 9, 500 46, 232 106,000| «515, 849 
Old-age pensions (65 to 70 years) --- -| 12, 430, 000, 60, 490, 506) 798, 500) 3, 885, 900 13, 228, 500} 64, 376, 495 
or tins aiew haces nsw ale 21, 110,000 102, 731, 815) 1, 503, 000° 7, 314, 350 22, 613, 000 110, 046, 164 


| 


The total for the preceding year was £20,313,044 ($98,853,429), 
and the total amount paid in pensions from the coming into effect 
of the acts in January, 1926, to March 31, 1930, was £59,933,050 
| ($291,664,188). 





Friendly Societies in Victoria 


HE fifty-second annual report on friendly societies by the Govern- 
ment statist of Victoria discusses the question of Government 
securities as investments for such organizations. In 1910, in accord- 
ance with an act passed that year, the Victorian Government issued 
a special stock with interest at 4 per cent, to be sold only to friendly 
societies, thus providing them with a safe investment at a rate of 
interest about one-half of 1 per cent higher than that prevailing at 
» that time on Government securities. Investment was optional, but 
the stock, once purchased, would be redeemed only upon the occur- 
rence of certain events, such as the dissolution of the society or the 
need of money for certain specified purposes. Any outstanding stock, 
however, might be redeemed after May 31, 1931, whenever Parliament 
should provide funds for the purpose. 

' At the close of the fiscal year 1911-12, the first full year after the 
‘issuance of the stock, the friendly societies had invested in it to the 
samount of £278,730 ($1,356,440); thereafter the amount invested 
srose steadily until in the year ending June 30, 1917, it, reached 
/ £374,554 ($1,822,767), after which it began to fall, and at June 30, 
| 1929, it stood at £247,757 ($1,205,709). The decrease was owing 
_to the changed circumstances brought about by the war. 

At the time of the creation of the stock it was of great advantage to friendly 
© societies, as it enabled them to obtain a Government investment which yielded 
) irate of interest approximately one-half of 1 per cent in excess of the rate then 
payable on ordinary Government securities. Soon after the commencement of 
the war there was a marked increase in the last-mentioned rate. For many 
years past it has exceeded 5 per cent, and at the date of this report it is about 
5 per cent. It will thus be seen that, owing to circumstances which could not 


have been foreseen, the stock ceased to have a special attraction for friendly 
societies a few years after its creation. 
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It was considered doubtful whether or not the Government wou | }¢ 
asked to provide a fresh issue of stock to take the place of the outst ind. 
ing issue, which would probably be retired as soon as the legal « atic 
May 31, 1931, should arrive. On June 30, 1929, the total amou: { 0; 
the sick and funeral funds held by the societies was £4,100. '46 
($19,997,174), of which 4 per cent was invested in the special s} ici. 
59 per cent in mortgages, 10 per cent in bonds, 15 per cent in com: ion. 
wealth loans, 9 per cent was in banks, drawing interest, 2 per ceiit in 
real estate, and 1 per cent was not bearing interest. The average rate 
of interest earned during the year was 5.54 per cent. 

Fifty-seven societies had an exclusively male, and 10 societie. «) 
exclusively female, membership. Figures for each of the three \ eur 
June 30, 1926, to June 30, 1929, show the following gains: 


STATISTICS OF FRIENDLY SOCIEITES, 1926-27 to 1928-29 








| j 
Revenue Expenditure | Funds 


— oamonann | 





{em j | | 
| pena | English | U.S. cur-| English | U.S. cur-| English 
| currency rency currency! rency currency 
| 


| 
| 


1926-27 160,411) £907,025) $4, 414, 037) £673, 453) $3, 277, 359} £4, 513, 972'$: 
4 
5 





EE 850) 951, 700) 4, 631, 448 707, 289 3, 442,918} 4, 758, 383) 23, 
eee 164, 307; 1,051, 104) 5, 115, 198 875, 467) 4, 260, 460} 4, 934, 020) 24, ()! 




















During the year the male societies showed an increase in both the 
number of members drawing sick benefit and the duration of the il|ness 
for which benefit was claimed. 


During the year 1928-29, 31,373 male members of ordinary friendly socicties 
received sick pay, which number exceeded by 4,066 the corresponding number for 
the year 1927-28. The aggregate duration of sickness was 315,499 weeks, an 
increase of 24,916 weeks, and of 43,499 weeks, respectively, as compared wit! thie 
numbers of weeks in 1927-28 and 1926-27. The duration of sickness in 1928-2 
was equivalent to 14.5 days per effective member. This rate exceeded the rates 
for the years 1927--28 and 1926-27 by 1 and 1.6 days, respectively. 
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COURT DECISIONS 








- Workmen’s Compensation Law Held Applicable in City Ordi- 
: nance Violation 

un > I1E Supreme Court of Tennessee recently affirmed a judgment of 
Pars a lower court holding that the State workmen’s compensation law 
- was not dependent upon municipal regulations. (Walsh v. Myer Hotel 

(o., 30S. W. (2d) 225.) 

From the facts in the case it appears that the Myer Hotel Co. of 
Nashville, Tenn., employed a boy 17 years of age as an operator of a 
passenger elevator, and he was killed while engaged in the performance 

of his duties. The administrator brought a common-law action for 
- damages against the Myer Hotel Co. As a defense the hotel company 
- claimed that its liability was controlled and limited by the provisions 
-» [— of the workmen’s compensation law of Tennessee (acts of 1919, c. 123). 
‘| Ti The county circuit court dismissed the suit and an appeal was taken to 
' the State supreme court. 
At the time of the accident there was in force in the city of Nashville 
' an ordinance of the city government providing that ‘‘no person under 
1ess [IZ the age of 18 years shall operate, control, manage or be in charge of any 
- elevator. No person, firm or corporation shall employ a person under 
' the age of 18 years vo operate, control, manage or have charge of any 
' passenger elevator in the city of Nashville.”’” It was contended by the 
‘a0 JF? administrator that the effect of this ordinance was to render unlawful 
9 [e. the contract of employment and that the workmen’s compensation law 
ates | for that reason, had no effect upon the respective rights and liabilities 
_— of the parties and also that the relationship of employee and employer 
_ did not exist under the workmen’s compensation law, and therefore 
' an action for damages on account of the employer’s negligence was 
_ proper. | 
_ The supreme court, after reviewing a number of cases interpretive 
of the Tennessee workmen’s compensation act, said that: 

Inasmuch as the compensation act contains no language expressly excluding 
from its operation contracts which are unlawful because of the incapacity of one 
of the parties thereto, the exclusion of such contracts by judicial construction 
— = from a determination that such exclusion is in accord with the legisla- 

e intent. 

The language of this court in Manning v. American Clothing Co. and in Western 
Union Telegraph Co. v. Ausbrooks, cited above, that ‘‘The employment contem- 
|. plated by the provisions of the workmen’s compensation acts is a lawful employ- 
~ tmcut,” ete., was used with reference to contracts in violation of a State law regula- 
tng the employment of minors; and we think the sound reason for the holding in 


) those cases is, as stated by the New Jersey court in the case above cited, that ‘‘it 


would be entirely unreasonable to attribute to the legislature the intention of 


adding terms to a contract of hiring which it had already prohibited the parties 
thereto from making.” 


The reason of exclusion, the court continued— 


_Must fail when the illegality of the contract of employment arises solely from a 
Violation of a municipal ordinance regulating the employment of minors within 
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the restricted area of a municipality. It can not be presumed that the legis|: 
intended to exclude from the operation of the compensation statute a con 
rendered unlawful because of some local municipal ordinance, which may not 
been in existence at the date the compensation law was enacted, and of the t: 
and provisions of which the legislature could not have been advised. 

The compensation law was enacted as a general statute of uniform applic:: j«; 
throughout the State. The exclusion from its application of contracts prohil 
locally by municipal ordinance would destroy this uniformity; and, in the abs 
of an express provision to that effect, we can not assume that the legislatur, 
tended to place the local application of the statute within the regulatory discr 
of municipal governments. 

The compensation statute does not expressly exclude from its application © ))- 
tracts of employment otherwise included, because contrary to the ordinance: . 
a municipality in which the contract is made or performed, and we hold that 
exclusion is not clearly nor necessarily implied. 


The judgment of the circuit court was therefore affirmed. 
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COOPERATION 





Seventh Congress of Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 


HE seventh biennial congress of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S. A. was held at Superior, Wis., October 20-22, 1930. This 
congress was remarkable for presenting by far the greatest unity and 


' the most constructive action evidenced in any of the cooperative 
| congresses yet held. 


The Cooperative Union of Canada and the Manitoba Wheat Pool 


- and Cooperative Marketing Board each sent a fraternal delegate to 
' the congress, while greetings were received from the International Co- 
| operative Alliance and the central cooperative bodies of Argentina, 
' Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
' France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, Latvia, Norway, and 
| Switzerland, and from a number of American societies which were 


unable to send delegates to the congress. 
In his opening address, Dr. J. P. Warbasse, president of the league, 


| referred to the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing to-day, which 


have brought unemployment and suffering in their train, and the 


_ general feeling of uncertainty as to the future which prevails both here 


and in Europe. Such a situation offers the cooperative movement its 
opportunity to organize the people to better their lot by supplying 
their own needs and performing the necessary services. The move- 
ment must, however, take stock of itself, he said, to determine its 


' own efficiency; in so doing it may profitably learn some lessons from 


its competitors, the chain stores, such as the carrying of small stocks 


_ of goods, quick turnover, and low overhead expense. As long as the 
/ cooperative movement must meet competition from this source, it 
' must adopt the same methods and play the game in the same way. 
_ The cooperative society has, however,.the advantage that it is owned 


by the people who are members of it and it is they who enjoy the differ- 


ence between the cost and the selling price. In Doctor Warbasse’s 


LPS GRR UL EA er RA Se RLY, Se ee BRNO Ie 


opinion, the cooperative movement has passed through the stage of 


dreams and theories. Cooperators know what the aims of the move- 


ment are and the principles on which it stands, and are agreed upon 
them. They can now enter the stage of action—that of making 
cooperative institutions succeed. 


Development of the League 


_THE Reports of the general secretary and of the secretaries of the 
district leagues showed the general cooperative development and the 
work done in the various sections. In the opinion of the general 
secretary, the Cooperative League is better united and in a better | 
position for effective work than ever before. 

At the end of 1929 there were in affiliation with the league 129 
societies, of which 79 were in the Northern States League district, 
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14 in the Central States League district, 25 in the Eastern Sti os 
League district, and 11, not being in a locality covered by a dist: :¢ 
league, were directly affiliated. 


Cooperative Press 


Mr. L. S. Herron, editor of the Nebraska Union Farmer, presen: o< 
some of the problems confronting the editor of a cooperative publiva- 
tion. He pointed out that this work should be the exclusive duty of 
some one person, and emphasized the value of the cooperative pajier 
in furthering the aims of cooperation and in acquainting the mem} «r- 
ship with the problems, developments, and happenings in the mo, e- 
ment. In corroborating Mr. Herron’s statement as to the value of 
the cooperative paper, Sor. C. McCarthy, manager of the Farmers 
Union State Exchange, a wholesale organization, said that the 
Nebraska Union Farmer is by all odds the greatest assistance ili 
wholesale has in its work. 


Cooperative Wholesaling 


THE day when a national wholesale organization can be established 
in this country is not yet at hand, in the opinion of Mr. Cedric Long, 
executive secretary of the Cooperative League, who presented the 
report on cooperative wholesaling. The societies are too scattered 
and the distances too great. There are very few commodities that 
the existing regional wholesales can buy jointly, because of these 
same reasons. He was of the opinion, however, that the wholesile 
societies can adopt a uniform cooperative label to be used in all sec- 
tions of the country, can help each other by the exchange of experience 
and opinions, and might even eventually maintain their own testing 
laboratory, instead * each employing a different private laboratory 
for this purpose. 


Employees in the Cooperative Movement 


Amona the subjects discussed by the league were those of tlic 
education and training of cooperative employees, and the organiz:- 
tion of such employees into labor unions. 

Cooperative education of employees.—The societies of the Northern 
States League were the first to recognize the importance of trainiig 
the employees of the cooperative movement. Ten years ago tlic 
Cooperative Central Exchange began such training with a shot 
course in cooperative principles and in bookkeeping. Since thi! 
time it has held nine other courses, both the period of training a: 
the subjects covered being considerably enlarged. Its tenth suv 
course, an 8 weeks’ course now being held, includes 150 hours’ stu:\ 
of bookkeeping, 30 hours on the principles, theory, practice, aii 
history of cooperation, 15 hours on the labor movement, 20 hours «) 
commercial arithmetic, 12 hours on business correspondence, |) 
hours on administration and organization of cooperative stores, |\\) 
hours on management of cooperative stores, and 20 hours on learniiz 
how to judge merchandise. Only 30 students are accepted. The~ 
must be 18 years of age or over, and preference is given to ap)! 
cants with some practical experience in the cooperative and labwr 
movements. 
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Five training courses have been given by the Northern States 
Cooperative League, but whereas the Cooperative Central Exchange 
members are practically all cooperative stores, those of the league are 
fenguved in a number of totally different lines of business, a factor 
which makes difficult the giving of a course applicable to all. The 
Eastern States League, which has given one training course, is con- 
fronted with practically the same difficulty, an additional handicap 
‘being the diversity of nationalities among the cooperative member- 

® ship of the constituent societies. 
' Altogether, these three bodies have held 16 courses, at which 463 
‘students were trained. Mr. George Halonen, educational director 
‘of the Cooperative Central Exchange, stated that 80 per cent of the 
‘employees in the cooperative stores in the Northern States district 
‘have been students in the exchange school. 
' The delegates at the congress were of the opinion that the matter 
‘of cooperative education is of prime importance to the movement. 
' Doctor Warbasse warned that the fate of the cooperative movement 
depends very largely on the training of the cooperative employees. 
Mr. A. J. Hayes, of Superior, Wis., pointed out also the need for a 
manual of cooperative A B C’s for employees, covering the coopera- 
‘tive principles and certain business problems. 
| The national league has, for several years, maintained a corre- 
“spondence course, but this has had no great success as yet. The dele- 
-gates were of the opinion that the taking of the correspondence course 
“might be made a prerequisite of the general training course, and the 
"greater publicity should be given to the correspondence course among 
Fthe local societies. 
| Organization of cooperative employees.—The discussion of the ques- 
“tion of organization of cooperative employees was precipitated by a 
communication from a group of employees of cooperative stores in 
the Mesabe Range district of Minnesota, who had taken the pre- 
liminary steps toward the formation of an industrial union of coopera- 
tive employees and desired the indorsement of the congress. The 
_ delegates, however, took the position that such an indorsement would 
constitute the indorsement of dual unionism, since unions already 
exist In the respective trades. 
_ The attitude of the congress, expressed in a resolution, was that 
while the cooperative movement welcomes any efforts to organize 
the employees for their protection and advancement, these must be 
‘on & basis which will at the same time further the interests of the 
cooperative movement itself. 


Other Subjects 


AMONG the other subjects discussed by the congress were the ex- 
tension of the cooperative movement through planned promotion 
Work, the work of a field organizer cooperator among the farmers of 
‘Indiana and Nebraska, the farmers and the Federal Farm Board, 
the League Yearbook, and the basis of payment of dues to the league. 












2% 


Action Taken by the Congress 


Ouse me REY 


Tue holding of a general “cooperative month” each year was 
authorized by the congress, this period to be used in a membership 
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campaign, and a concerted attempt by the societies of each loc :Jity 
to acquaint the public with the aims and principles of coopers: ion, 
October was selected as being the most favorable month fo: {hp 
campaign. 

The subject of cooperative insurance has engaged the attention. of 
the past three congresses and a committee has been studyine thy 
question. The present congress continued the indorsement 0! th 
New Era Life Association and of the Workmen’s Furniture |i; 
Insurance Association as the official insurance societies of the ¢«)- 
sumers’ cooperative movement, writing life insurance and fire inswr- 
ance on furniture, respectively. The congress also authorized the 
officers of the league to take steps for the formation of a brokerage 
agency to handle the writing of casualty insurance and fire insur «nce 
other than on furniture. 

Other resolutions urged that all possible efforts be made to exiend 
the cooperative women’s guild movement which has already made 
considerable headway in the Northern States district, and that during 
the next two years a persistent attempt be made to extend the 
cooperative movement to new areas and new groups. 


Status of Building and Loan Associations, 1929 


HE table below, taken from the annual report of the secretary of 

the United States Building and Loan League to the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the league held in July, 1929, shows, by States, the 
development of these associations in 1929. 


CONDITION OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 1929, BY STATES 
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Number | Mortgage 
| of associa- Members Total assets | loans out 
tions standing 
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CONDITION OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 1929, BY STATES—Continued 
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Number Mortgage 

State | of associa- Members | Total assets loans out- 

tions standing 
lh Eo vo sieencnnngunn athednaes 233 105, 058 $95, 848, 057 $88, 585, 047 
North Dakota...........-.--- are: Re ee 20 19, 600 10, 952, 539 10, 384, 000 
BRE So SCTE 810 2, 388,625 | 1, 283,665,876 | 1, 146, 545, 352 
a aig Si nein digion d= item 91 265, 679 139, 808, 782 127, 719, 842 
DR sidttiinwndewn sseedseesadsn nen sees ees 39 51, 000 28, 320, 667 22, 538, 321 
eS re ied soars anesthe | 3, 901 1,650, 000 | 1, 400, 000, 000 1, 200, 000, 000 
Rhode Island a aa aga a tc rbncteadrtcvanneweoanchan | 8 42, 021 27, 827, 463 25, 915, 049 

I a 5 reine ncsiniecbdirdis benaletal 151 33, 000 26, 500, 000 (3) 
Sonth Damos.....-...-.- eee geeamaal 23 10, 880 5, 439, 587 4, 793, 245 
Tennessee... ----- cae ae arena eb aia - wine oy ot 38 21, 300 15, 532, 832 (3) 
ee Oe Ie ieee : ain 176 187, 880 137, 015, 904 122, 886, 727 
Red LEA OCL SE 24 126, 536 51, 680, 143 42, 716, 239 
| aaa a 14 5, 940 4, 066, 425 3, 883, 293 
ae ESN als . . so 91 65, 000 58, 878, 642 52, 837, 266 
Se aE ae ee i ee 73 293, 816 105, 316, 958 83, 864, 584 
West Virginia........-- : q ; Ae, 63 | 67, 300 41, 827, 485 36, 954, 310 
Wisconsin....---------------- peewee ne ees ones 187 | 303, 407 282, 781, 402 269, 287, 737 
Wyoming..........---- (asladepebcall 13 | 20, 750 11, 121, 886 9, 405, 286 
NI oe ote ols wy Sips ca baomto an ee be ac gp cot ate wee he ee ee rc a ao 230, 301, 417 
Total ___- seca duel 12,342 | 12, 111, 209 | 8,695, 154,220 | 7, 787, 405, 383 
1 Estimated. 3 Included in ‘* Other States.’’ 


Condition of Labor Banks as of June 30, 1930 


N June 30, 1930, there were 14 banks operating under labor-union 

auspices. These banks had combined deposits of $59,817,392 
and total resources amounting to $68,953,855. The details for the 
individual banks are shown in the following table, supplied by the 
dustrial relations section of Princeton University: 


TABLE 1.—CONDITION OF LABOR BANKS 45 OF JUNE 30, 1930 
































Surplus 
Name and location of bank prec nd i | Depots | Tee 
profits 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York, N. Y-------.-- $750, 000 |$1, 189, 653 |$18, 130, 880 |$20, 558, 834 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, New York, N. Y_-..---| 650, 000 519, 974 | 11, 349, 764 | 12, 845, 579 
Telegraphers’ National Bank, St. Louis, Mo__-._--______- 500, 000 210, 573 | +6, 659,455 | 7, 701, 328 
Labor National Bank, Paterson, N.J-_..-..--------------- | 300, 000 224,453 | 6,021,853 | 6, 681, 691 
Mount Vernon Savings Bank, Washington, D. C..._.__. -| 400, 000 183,547 | 4,112,415 | 4, 735, 829 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J.._..------.----------; 375, 000 230,022 | 3,674,030 | 4,325, 401 
Labor National Bank, Jersey City, N. J_.....-.----.----- 400, 000 191,925 | 2,676,150 | 3,369,174 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill....._-- 200,000 | 159,277 | 2,526,560 | 3,033, 182 
The American Bank, Toledo, Ohio_____.......-...---.---- 200, 000 82,423 | 1,714,226 | 2, 138, 036 
Farmers’ & Workingmen’s Savings Bank, Jackson, Mich_| 100, 000 16, 132 849, 834 | 1,070, 647 
nited Labor Bank & Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind----._- 112, 500 26, 712 702, 326 843, 572 
Hawkins County Bank, Rogersville, Tenn.!_........-..--. 50, 000 50, 000 596,627 | 731, 627 
Gary Labor Bank, Gary, Ind__...................-...-.--- | 50, 000 13, 592 606,617 | 670, 674 
Labor National Bank, Three Forks, Mont .__._......___-- | 25, 000 7, 053 196,655 | —-248, 281 
cE a ae Seae ERD ee Sr, | 4, 112, 500 | 3, 105, 336 | 59, 817, 392 | 68, 953, 855 





1 Statement as of Dec. 31, 1929. 


Beginning with the establishment of the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Cooperative National Bank in Cleveland in 1920, the labor bank 
movement increased, at first quite slowly, then with increasing mo- 
mentum, reaching its high point in 1925 when there were 36 such 
banks, with deposits of nearly $100,000,000 and total resources of 
$115,000,000. A decline began in 1926, which has continued from 
year to year since then. 
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The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, which at one : in¢ 
owned an interest (in some cases a controlling interest) in som: 15 
banks, is no longer represented in the labor-banking field, as the a} ye 
table shows. 

Table 2 gives the development of the labor banks since the in: «p- 
tion of the movement in 1920: , 


TABLE 2.—DEVELOPMENT OF LABOR BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920 T« 











| Surplus 
Number Share and undi- 
of banks capital vided 
profits 


End of December— Deposits 





$192, 446 $2, 258, 561 $3, (2s, SF 

255, 869 9, 970, 961 12, 782.173 
742, 689 21, 901, 641 , Mi, 72 

1, 353, 022 43, 324, 820 51, 4% 

1, 891, 757 72, 913, 180 KS, 
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3, 747,176 | 103, 290, 219 119, X15 
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1 Data are from Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section Report, Labor Banking Movernen 
in the United States, Princeton, N. J., 1929, p. 277, and additional data for 1930 furnished direct! 
Bureau of Labor Statistics OF the University. 

2 Amalgamated Bank of Philadelphia not included. 

3 Data are as of June 30. 


Thirteenth International Cooperative Congress ' 


HE thirteenth congress of the International Cooperative \|/i- 

ance was held in Vienna August 25 to 28, 1930, and was attended 
by 554 delegates from 35 countries. This congress, it is reported, was 
regarded as one of the most significant meetings ever held since thic 
first congress.in 1895. 

Cooperative banking —In many countries the central cooperative 
banking organizations have resources greater than are needed for (hv 
development of the national cooperative movement. A report on thie 
subject of cooperative banking discussed the possibilities of utilizing 
these spare funds for the assistance of cooperative organizations in 
need of financial aid. A resolution adopted by the congress urgil « 
study of the international cooperative resources and the possi)i!itv 
of their use in international trade either by the establishment of «n 
international cooperative bank or through the International Coop::- 
tive Wholesale Society or International Cooperative Assurance 
Committee. 

Rochdale principles and credit trading.—A resolution adopted by the 
congress directed the appointment of a special committee “‘to in«)11' 
into the conditions under which the Rochdale principles are app ic 
in various countries and, if necessary, to define them.”’ 

One of the principal addresses deaJt with the Rochdale princ)))!'s 
and the problem of credit trading in the cooperative movement. ‘hit 
spopeey E aesnacen out a growing laxity as regards adherence to the !)11- 

amental cooperative principles, including the practice of doing !)''5- 








! Data are from Review of International Cooperation (London), September, 1930, and Industri: ind 
Labor Information (Geneva), Sept. 22, 1930. 
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ness only for cash. The importance of the cooperative credit move- 
ment was recognized by the delegates. As the credit societies provide 
the necessary avenue of credit, a resolution was adopted favoring the 
expansion of this phase of the movement, but condemning the 
assumption of the credit function by the cooperative stores except 
where the latter have a special savings department. As regards 
credit trading the resolution urged upon all the movements affiliated 
with the Alhance ‘“‘the necessity of safeguarding the unconditional 
recognition and observance of the well-tried principle of cash pay- 
ments in all consumers’ societies, and to do all in their power to oppose 
the giving of credit to members of consumers’ cooperative societies.” 

Relations with agricultural cooperation.—The rules of the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance allow the admission to membership of all 
types of cooperative organizations—workers’ productive, credit, and 
agricultural as well as consumers’ associations—and in many instances 
all the branches of the movement in a particular country have become 
affiliated with the Alliance. The general impression among the non- 
affiliated cooperative organizations, however, has been that the 
Alliance represents only the consumers. The whole subject was 
brought up at the congress through several reports, one giving the 
results of a general inquiry as to relations between consumers’ and 
producers’ cooperation in various countries, one dealing with market- 
ing, pooling, and financing of cooperative producers’ organizations, 
and one describing the history and organization of the Canadian 
wheat pools. The speakers were of the opinion that there was no 
real conflict of interest between these two principal branches of the 
movement and that there was sufficient ground for common action. 
The congress finally passed a resolution indorsing the efforts made by 
the Alliance to bring about closer relations between the producers’ 
and consumers’ organizations and urged it to ‘‘do all in its power to 
define the essential cooperative basis of the different forms of organi- 
zation; to promote their establishment; and to recruit them to the 
membership of the International Cooperative Alliance.”’ 

Other action by the congress.—Other resolutions adopted included one 
declaring for free trade among all the nations in order that the people 
of the world may be ‘‘relieved from the constant threat of the lowering 
of their standard of living and that, by the reestablishment of the 
purchasing power of the consumer, production may also be revived,”’ 
and one urging effort by cooperators to the end that national cartels 
(or trusts) be made subject to the control of the State and that inter- 
national cartels be controlled by the League of Nations. 

The next congress will be held in London in 1933. 
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Labor Union Bank in Austria 


LABOR union bank in Vienna, Austria, has been in operation 

(“X since January 1, 1923. An accountof the activities of this institu- 

tion is contained in the report of Mr. Ernest L. Harris, United States 
consul general at Vienna, Austria, August 9, 1930. In 1923 the assets © 
and liabilities of the bank amounted to $81,092; on January 1, 1930, 
this amount had increased to $8,374,637. Considering the general 
financial and economic conditions of Austria during the past seven 
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years, where a large percentage of the population has been sustain 
by unemployment, insurance benefits and State doles, these figu: 
set forth in the bank’s balance sheet may be regarded as pointing 

a successful financial enterprise, especially in view of the fact that t 
bank’s clients are very small depositors and that the clientele up... 
which the bank must ‘depend for future deposits is decidedly limit: . 
on account of the exigencies of life which beset the Austrian wx. 
earners. His savings on the whole are never large and the leroad 
made upon his income are such that at the end of the week or mont), 
as the case may be, there is little left to be carried to the labor ban} 

The capital of the bank is held, to a great extent, by labor union- 
Its working capital consists chiefly of the moneys of labor union: 
(Gewerkschaftsgelder) or money paid into the unions monthly by their 
members. In addition, the cooperative community stores deposit 
their profits with the labor bank. On the other hand, the same storvs 
draw on the labor bank for loans. 

The original purpose of the bank was to serve the various business 
enterprises of organized labor and to make them independent o| 
private or purely commercial banks. The labor bank plans to estab- 
lish its branches all.over the country, thus creating an organization 
which eventually will be sufficiently strong to conduct all the financial 
business of the labor organizations in Austria. 

As stated above, the depositors in the labor union bank are largely 
labor unions and their cooperative stores and other business enter- 
prises. The bank therefore suffered less from deposits being withi- 
drawn than did the private or commercial banks of Vienna becaus+ 
of the elimination, to a great extent, of the individual depositors. The 
labor organizations, having confidence in their own enterprise, did 
not withdraw deposits. That the bank has successfully withstood 
the depression of the past year has greatly increased its prestige in 
Austria, and it now enjoys the reputation of being conducted along 
sound banking lines and of being conservative in character but 
entirely devoted in its aim and scope to the interests of wage earner~ 
From 1928 to 1929 the deposits increased more than 30. per cent 
Architects are now drafting plans for a substantial business building 
to be erected shortly as a home for the bank. 
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LABOR CONGRESSES 


1930 Convention of the American Federation of Labor 


HE annual meeting of the American Federation of Labor at Bos- 

ton, October 6 to 17, 1930,' brought the organization’s record 
up to half a hundred conventions. At the afternoon session of the first. 
day, the President of the United States spoke to the delegates on 
industrial and economic conditions. He stated that according to a 
report made by the United States Department of Commerce “ public 
works and the construction work by the railways and utilities in the 
last eight months amount to about $4,500,000,000 as compared with 
about $4,000,000,000 in the same period of the boom year of 1929, or 
an increase of about $500,000,000. In all previous depressions these 
works decreased, so that the gain is more than even the apparent 
figures.”” He spoke of the great advance which had been made by 
the directors of industry and labor leaders ‘“‘toward a new and com- 
mon ground in economic conceptions” and told the delegates that 
such progress ‘‘has had a profound effect upon our economic progress 
during the last few years.”’ 

That is the conception that industry must be constantly renovated by scientific 
research and invention; that labor welcomes these labor-saving devices; that labor 
gives its full and unrestricted effort to reduce costs by the use of these machines 
and methods; that the savings from these reduced costs shall be shared between 
labor, employer, and the consumer. It isa philosophy of mutualinterest. Itisa 
practice of cooperation for an advantage that is not only mutual but universal. 
Labor gains either through increase of wage or reduction of cost of living or 
shortened hours. Employers gain through enlarged consumption, and a wider 
spread distribution of their products, and more stable business. Consumers gain 


through lower cost of what they buy. Indeed, mass production must be accom- 
panied by mass consumption through increased standards of living. 


Toward the close of his remarks the President said: 


With the job secure, other questions can be solved with much more assurance. 
You, as workers, know best of all how much a man gains from security in his job. 
[t is the insurance of his manliness, it upholds the personal valuation of himself 
and of his family. To establish a system that assures this security is the supreme 
challenge to our responsibility as representatives of millions of our fellow workers 
and fellow citizens. The discharge of that responsibility does not allow present 
difficulties to rob us of our clear vision or the wholesome faith and courageous 
aggressive character for which our country has been long the leader of the world. 

The demonstration of nation-wide cooperation and team play and the absence 
of conflict during this depression have increased the stability and wholesome- 
hess of our industrial and social structure. We are justified in feeling that 
something like a new and improved tool has been added to the working kit for 
the solution of our future problems. 


_In the opening speech of the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the need for the immediate inauguration of the 5-day 
week was given special prominence. Among others who addressed 
the delegates were outstanding trade-union leaders, the Secretary of | 
Labor, the Secretary of War, the Director of the Women’s Bureau, 





' American Federation of Labor. Report of proceedings of the fiftieth annual convention (advance 
Copy), Boston, 1930; Report of the executive council to the fiftieth annual convention, Boston, 1930. 
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the Governor of Massachusetts, Hon. David I. Walsh, United St: 
Senator, Hon. Robert F. Wagner, United States Senator, the Mavor 
of Boston, representatives of various religious bodies, the Natio al 
Commander of the American Legion, and the secretary of the Wo:\- 
ers’ Education Bureau. 


Report of Executive Council to the Convention 


THE average paid-up or reported membership of the Federation ‘\ 
the year ending August 31, 1930, was 2,961,096,? an increase of 
27,551 over the preceding year. Such membership was distribui «| 
in 29,226 local unions in the 104 national and international univns 
with 2,942,946 members, and in 348 local trade and Federal lator 
unions which are directly affiliated with the American Federation «/ 
Labor and have 18,150 members. 

The balance on hand and total receipts for the year under review 
were $895,164.31 and the total expenditure, $531,442.93, the balance 
on hand August 31, 1930, being $363,721.38 of which $61,474.5s is 
in the general fund and $302,246.80, in the defense fund. 

Unemployment.—The development of unemployment in the present 
industrial depression is outlined in the report. Such unemployment 
is declared to be the outstanding economic fact of the past veur, 
and attention is drawn to the failure of management to prepare for 
or control the existing situation. 

It is pointed out that in 1930, as a result of the efforts to maintain 
wages, there were fewer wage cuts immediately after the depression 
than in 1924, although the income of the workers showed a sharper 
decline as a result of part-time employment. In the slump of 1!)2! 
wage reduction was the first step taken and practically no attempt 
was made to keep the workers employed. 

It is also stated that in the industries upon which two-fifths of our 
wage earners are dependent for their livelihood there were 900,()()() 
fewer workers employed in 1929 than in 1919, although the busine- 
handled was far greater. According to the executive council, there is 110 
information as to whether the workers dropped as a result of more 
efficient methods were able to secure jobs. The increasing imp! 
tance of the problem of part-time employment is emphasized and the 
council reports that the American Federation of Labor is beginning 
to collect data on such employment among members of affiliate: 
trade-unions. Attention is called to reports of relief, showing thi: 
during the first six months of 1930 charity organizations in 79 cities 
disbursed $24,000,000. 

White House conferences.—Reference is made to the calling toget!ir 
by President Hoover of industrial, railroad, and labor caieeniat es 
in order to promote industrial stability through the maintenance 0! 
wages. This section of the report of the executive council close~ »- 
follows: ‘Difficult as this long depression is proving itself, it | - 
disclosed with striking distinctness a growing responsibility on ‘hie 
part of management for the workers on their pay rolls and an ap)’ 
ciation of wage earners as consumers.’ 

Unemployment program.—The following program is proposed ‘0! 
coping with the shrinkage in jobs: (1) Reduction in hours of wo's 





21t is estimated that there were at least 500,000 members for whom per capita tax was not eid to the 
Federation. 
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(2) stabilization of industry; (3) efficient management in production 
anc in sales policies; (4) nation-wide system of employment exchanges; 
(5) adequate records of both employment and unemployment; (6) 
use of public works construction in cyclical depressions; (7) vocational 
wyidance and retraining for workers displaced by technical changes; 
(s) special investigation of technological unemployment; (9) study 
of proposals for relief; (10) education to equip all for life and work 
yroblems. 

| ( nion progress.—Included in this section is a map showing the 
veosraphic distribution of the 5-day week among 532,894 trade- 
unionists, New York leading with more than 185,000 workers. 

Over $32,242,000 were paid in benefit services of the national and 
international unions in 1929—a substantial increase as compared to 
the preceding year, the disbursements for the different classes of 
benefits being as follows: 


_. -__ RmnrEe ne 
Death benefits______--_--- cba delist aes ade osama ieee 17, 598, 282. 03 
Unemployment benefits__-..._.......-_...-.--- 276, 717. 50 
as bs Saab in eelgaapae la esa ae 4, 883, 027. 88 
a cette asigh ni Tint ero learta cal a acobaamie 2, 707, 187. 63 
IS RE RES EBERLE INR SS LSE TSR 3, 945, 287. 63 


Jurisdictional problems.—Efforts were made to adjust differences 
between stationary firemen and engineers; cigar makers and tobacco 
workers; flint-glass workers and glass-bottle blowers; theatrical stage 
employees and electrical workers and certain other organizations 
affiliated with the Building Trades Department; hod carriers and in- 
dependent bricklayers’ helpers; teamsters and railway clerks; and 
flint-glass workers and machinists. In two cases these efforts were 
successful and progress was reported in the others. 

Organization work.—After a discussion of the difficulties involved 
in organizing mass production industries and of the necessity of 
adopting union technique to new conditions, the report stresses the 
need of a survey of such industries in order to ascertain the facts and 
strategic situations which must be known before a constructive pro- 
gram can be formulated and recommends that when the requisite 
data are available the council be authorized to form a committee to 
initiate organization activities in selected fields. 

A record of the southern organizing campaign occupies considera- 
ble space in this section of the report, including an account of the 
inauguration of the work, of President Green’s southern tours, and 
of the establishment of headquarters at Birmingham, statements 
concerning the distribution of American Federation of Labor litera- 
ture, the response of the southern workers, and the program for the 
COnMMUNg years, 

The United Textile Workers have had five organizers working in the southern 
campaign; nine other organizers of internationals have been working under the 
Birmingham office and seven have cooperated in the campaign under the direc- 
tion of their international offices, making a total of 21 field representatives in 
all in addition to the Federation organizers. Fourteen other internationals also 
have organizers in the field, working in different localities, making a total of 51 
organizers in all, including those of the American Federation of Labor. 

Up to Septeinber, 1930, 112 local unions had been organized in different crafts - 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and five central labor unions. 


The greater number are in South Carolina, where 21 locals were organized, and 
Alabama and Tennessee report a number of new locals. 
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Older workers —A summary of a recent study by the State of ( alj- 
fornia of middle-aged and older workers within its boundaries is })re- 
sented in the report and the recommendation is made that all Si ite 
federations urge upon their respective State labor bureaus the ji) 
portance of making investigations on the same subject in their owy 
jurisdictions. 

Service and educational work.—Under this caption there are sulidi- 
visions on the American Federationist, the Federation’s Weekly Niws 
Service, Monthly Survey of Business, unemployment statistics, 
library, notes for speakers, organizing literature, legal information 
bureau, and the committee on education, and also the Workers’ 
Education Bureau. 

National legislation.—The report presents the following list of ob- 
jectives in legislative measures backed by the Federation which were 
successful since the last convention: (1) The defeat of the confiriia- 
tion of the appointment of Judge Parker to the United States Supreime 
Court; (2) directing the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
collect statistics of changes in employment; (3) the liberalizing of the 
civil service retirement act; (4) wage increases for low paid Federal 
employees; (5) the establishment of a hospital for defective delin- 
quents; (6) providing for parole of prisoners; (7) the regulation of 
the employment of Federal prisoners; (8) the extension of the voca- 
tional education act; (9) the provision of free textbooks for high 
schools in the District of Columbia; and (10) an appropriation for 
rural post roads. 

The report also notes the interest of the federation in the following 
proposed legislative measures: For the appointment of a commission 
to study the practicability and advisability of conscription of prop- 
erty for war purposes; the restriction of immigration; bills to meet 
unemployment problems; the regulation of wage rates in public work; 
and buildings; the regulation of letting of Government contracts; 
amendments to the longshoremen’s act; retirement act for the Cana! 
Zone; increase of pay for certain post office workers; the unification 
of the border patrol; extension of maternity and infancy act; Satur- 
day half holiday for Federal employees; reform in prison methods; 
exclusion of Russian coal; safety bureau in Department of Labor; 
and proposed ‘‘equal rights’? amendment. 

Nonpartisan political campaign.—The report states that injunction 
relief legislation was made the principal issue in the federation’s 
nonpartisan political activities, every candidate for the United States 
Congress being asked if he would support the anti-injunction bill intro- 
duced by members of the Senate Judiciary Committee and recoi- 
mended in the minority report of that committee. 

Railroad consolidation.—In reporting upon congressional considera- 
tion of railroad consolidation, stress is laid upon the need for the 
inclusion of sgeteatee provisions for employees, shippers, and coi- 
munities, under any plans approved. 

Porto Rico.—The report declares that the basic difficulty of the 
island is poverty which “‘seems due to insufficient native capital, lack 
of industries, absentee ownership, incompetent management in agr'i- 
culture and industry, and illiteracy.”’ Attention is called to the acute 
unemployment problem in this colonial possession of ours, to thie 
congested quarters of the Porto Rican workers, and to their m:!- 
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nutrition and low vitality resulting from low incomes coupled with 
the high cost of living. The council recommends that ‘the conven- 
tion urge upon the administration and Congress the need for funda- 
mental constructive policies.”’ 


Action on Proposals for Solving Unemployment Problems 


THE committee on resolutions not only recommended approval of 
that part of the report of the executive council which dealt with the 
subject of unemployment, but also recommended to the convention 
the following, in order that the Nation’s attention be focused at once 
upon the problem of unemployment: 


1. That the executive council be instructed to request the President of the 
United States to immediately appoint a national committee to recommend meas- 
ures for immediate relief, having in mind proposals that can be carried out by 
private and quasi public agencies and enterprises, as well as by the departments 
of the Federal Government, the departments of the State Governments and by 
municipalities, counties, school districts, and other divisions of government. 

2. That the executive council be instructed to call upon all State federations 
of labor to request the governors of their respective States to appoint State 
committees to cooperate with the national committee proposed in paragraph 1, 
and to initiate recommendations within their respective States. 

3. That the exeevtive council be instructed to call upon all affiliated central 
bodies in the United States to urge the mayors or similar officials of their re- 
spective cities to immediately appoint city committees to cooperate with the 
State and National committes provided for in paragraphs 1 and 2 and to initiate 
relief programs within their respective cities. 

4. That the executive council be instructed to proceed in such manner as the 
council may find practicable to bring about the establishment of similar com- 
mittees in localities where there are no affiliated central labor organizations 
through which to act. 

5. That the executive council determine the best procedure to follow in ob- 
taining appointment of similar committees in the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico. 

6. That the affiliated central bodies in the Dominion of Canada be urged to 
cooperate with the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress in the promotion of 
unemployment relief measures in Canada. 


The report of the committee on resolutions on the above matters 
was unanimously adopted. 

Five resolutions, Nos. 16, 17, 51, 76, and $2, in favor of unem- 
ployment insurance were introduced, one recommending that the 
funds therefore be provided by a graduated income tax on incomes 
in excess of $25,000, another that such insurance be a charge on in- 
dustry in the same manner as workmen’s compensation for accidents. 


+ Resolution No. 38 proposed a study of remedial legislation to relieve 


unemployment. 

There was considerable debate in connection with these various 
proposals, but the convention finally agreed to refer all six resolutions 
to the executive council, which had already been charged by the con- 
vention to make ‘‘a thorough investigation of all plans, labile 
and otherwise, that have been discussed or suggested ”’ in relation to 
the topic under discussion. 

A resolution was also passed that the president of the American 
Federation of Labor and the presidents of the departments request 


> the President of the United States to create a long-range planning’ 


committee to avert unemployment. 
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Resolution on the 5-hour Day 


Tue last two paragraphs of Resolution 21, introduced by Ja... 
O’Connell, president of the Metal Trades Department of the Amer: 
Federation of Labor, read as follows: 

Whereas, the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of L: 
after giving these economic and industrial facts careful thought and exhau: 
examination in its twenty-second annual convention just adjourned, throu 
unanimous vote declared in favor of a basie 5-hour day, with the provision 
where necessary two or more 5-hour shifts may be established in industries re: 
ing partially continuous or continuous production, or where the demand 
require a greater production during certain periods; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this fiftieth annual convention of the American Federati: 
Labor declare for a basic 5-hour workday, pledgeitself to take the necessary - 
to bring about its operation and establishment at the earliest possible day. 

It was unanimously voted that this resolution be referred to | {ie 
executive council with instructions to give immediate and thoro\.:); 
consideration to the subject; to secure all available statistical disis 
relative to the problem, and to report to the 1931 convention thir 
conclusions; and also to make ‘‘a recommendation for the length «| 
work day and work week, which the American trade-union moveni 
should apply all its energies to establish.”’ 


Other Resolutions and Decisions 


Tue following is a résumé of the action of the convention on vari 
other important matters: 

Government employment.—The passage of H. R. 9930, which pro- 
poses the restriction of the employment of enlisted-men in the Nx\\ 
im competition with civilian workers was favored as was also legis! :- 
tion providing for the employment on Federal penal institution ¢«on- 
struction work of civilian mechanics only. The executive counci! 
was requested to continue its efforts to secure a $50 increase of pi 
for each grade of laborers in the Postal Service. Protest was made 
against the labor policy of the War Department in West Poii' 
construction work. Vigorous opposition was expressed to employ ine 
alien workers in the construction of any ships being paid for in whvole 
or in part by the United States Government. The delegates wor 
also in favor of steps being taken to see that Government contra: '- 
provide for prevailing wage scales. 

Organization activities —The energetic continuation of the orgiti- 
zation of southern workers was approved. An appeal for the supp: 
of the strike of the Danville textile workers was authorized, and i! 
efforts of the American Federation of Teachers to organize teach. 
into trade-unions were indorsed. The patronage of retail stoi- 
employing union clerks was._urged. 

Mechanization problems.—A recommendation was approved tli! 
the executive-council be instructed to study the patent laws in relat! 
to processes and machinery used in production and transportat) 
with a view to making recommendation for any change in such |: \ = 
that the council may regard as necessary for the protection of work: '- 
and the public in general. Indorsement was pre to the appea! «' 
actors and musicians for the support of popular movement aga! -' 
the mechanization of the cultural arts. 
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_nti-injunction legislation.—The convention favored the active 

f ..,port of a bill to be substituted for Senate bill 2497, to define and 

vs HB ojinct the jurisdiction of Federal courts to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes and to outlaw the so-called ‘“‘yellow dog’”’ contract. 

Porto Rico and the Philippines.—The adoption of a legislative pro- 
orain for the relief of the Porto Rican people was favored and also the 
con plete independence of the Philippines. 

] nmigration.—The convention went on record in favor of the restric- 
tion of Filipino and Mexican immigration, and it was demanded that 
steps be taken at once to discontinue border-crossing privileges to 
workers living in adjoining countries and holding jobs in the United 
states. 

\fiscellaneous.—The establishment of a Federal bureau to test the 
effect upon the health of workers of chemical compounds, materials, 

me and processes used in industry was urged. The passage of Joint 
an Resolution 334, which proposes specified radio broadcasting rights 
la for the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and the Interior was 
cur favored, and a resolution was adopted advocating the disposal of the 
ol \fuscle Shoals project in such a way as fully to protect the mghts of 
the public. The officers of the Federation were called upon to take 
up with affiliated organizations in States not having an 8-hour work- 
dav for women and minors the matter of starting immediately a 
movement for the establishment of a workday of not over 8 hours for 

such wage earners. 


Officers Reelected 


; WiILLIAM GREEN was reelected president, and Frank Morrison and 
¥} Martin F. Ryan will again serve respectively as secretary and treas- 
ti- ' urer. Vancouver will be the 1931 convention city. 


——___—__—up-0-¢-0-g 


. Convention of Commercial Employees in Rio de Janeiro ' 


ne HE Association of Commercial Employees of Rio de Janeiro, 
e having a membership of 38,000, held a convention in March, 

re 1930, in which 46 employees’ organizations were represented. 
ts Among the resolutions adopted by the congress were the following: 
_ Proposing a number of amendments to the administrative regulations 
\- for the application of the law relating to holidays with pay, for the 
rt purpose of stricter enforcement; favoring a minimum wage for ap- 
prentices and higher salaries for employees in view of the fact that 
rs _ the cost of living is three times as high as before the war while salaries 
" are less than twice as high; favoring legal assistance for the purpose 
of facilitating the friendly intervention of the association in disputes 
between employers and employees; and favoring the establishment 

of pension funds in all employees’ associations. 

, \ system of unemployment insurance is to be set up by the Rio de 
+ |— Janeiro association as an experiment. 


—— 








} International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, June 2, 1930, p. 302. 
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Meeting of British Trades-Union Congress 


HE sixty-second annual meeting of the trades-union congress \\ :\ 
held at Nottingham, September 1 to 5, 1930, with an attendarice 
of 606 delegates, representing a union membership of 3,744,320. ‘ihe 
number of organizations represented, with their membership, for |\245 
and 1930 is shown in the following table: 


ORGANIZATIONS AND MEMBERSHIP REPRESENTED AT TRADES-UNION CONG 





Group of organizations 


1929 


1930 








Agriculture 
Mining and quarrying 


Woodworking and furniture 

Paper, printing, etc 

Building, public works contracting, etc 

Food, pottery, and other manufacturing industries 
Railway services 

Other transport 


a ccreaniidelnnig wimimnint me nw anne akan 


Number 


of organi- 


zations 


Bsa 


Member- 


30, 000 
623, 131 
500, 333 
463, 741 
156, 422 

57, 048 
135, 976 
236, 349 

41, 045 
411, 878 
340, 869 
178, 777 


Number 
of organi- 
zations 


ty - 
OS OO me 


Mem }er- 


sh 


30, 000 
A240, 025, 
507, 640 
4), 222 
154, S| 

5S, 376 
140), 925 
28%, 300 

43, 573 
411, 05 
503, 508 
187, 358 





30, 383 
35, 941 
381, 251 


Government 
Entertainments and miscellaneous 
General labor 


32, 249 
ae wee 


NWNADWEWNH ON O® 
ORO Or ON OO 








35, 735 
26:1, 023 


3, 744, 320 








162 | 3, 673, 144 169 





It will be seen that most of the groups show rather slight changes, 
with increases in membership appearing more numerously than 
decreases. ‘‘General labor” shows a serious decrease, which, it is 
explained, is largely due to the amalgamation of the Workers’ Union 
with the Transport and General Workers’ Union, a transfer which 
also explains the large increase in the membership of “Other trans- 
port” unions. _ 

The proceedings of the congress are summarized in the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette for September, 1930 (p. 322), which states that the 
main interest of the session centered around the discussion of a 
memorandum dealing with the position of the British Commonwealth 
in relation to the world economic situation, and the question of family 
allowances. The memorandum had urged the organization of the 
resources and trade of the British Empire, suggesting the formation 
of an economic bloc, and the discussion arose over a motion to refer 
it back to the general council. 

The debate upon the economic memorandum was well sustained, consider!le 
opposition being shown, the main objections alleged being the memorandw:: + 
lack of clarity, its apparent conflict with the international policy of the congress, 
its effect upon the great exporting industries (e. g., mining), and its resembla:ice 
to the imperialist proposals of certain newspapers. The general council’s spok«s- 
men sought to show that their memorandum had no relation to any tariff arranve- 
ments; that essentially it was an effort to create a definite independent tra:\c- 
union trading policy, which was necessary in view of et hae ommonwe:|t!! 
conferences; that it aimed at investigating the possibility of controlling «:\( 


regulating the vast raw material resources of the Commonwealth with a view (0 
trade. he reference back was lost on a card vote by 1,878,000 votes to 1,401,000. 
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(he discussion of family allowances arose over the previous action 
of the general council. A joint body, consisting of representatives 
of the general council and of the Labor Party, had been formed to 
consider the question and had presented two reports, the majority 
presenting a report signed by nine members recommending allow- 
ances, while the minority handed in a report signed by three recom- 
mending that no decision on family allowances should be taken until 
certain specified social services should be fully established. (See 
Lubor Review for September, 1930, p. 90.) The general council had 
indorsed the minority report, and the discussion turned on the atti- 
tude the congress wished to take toward this indorsement. Spokes- 
men for the council urged that the cost of family allowances made 
their adoption impracticable and that if they could be adopted their 
effect would be detrimental to trade-unionism. Supporters of the 
allowance system declared that the cost was far below expenditures 
ungrudgingly adopted during the war and that the State should be 
willing to spend as much to maintain life as to destroy it. ‘‘The 
card vote resulted in 1,347,000 for reference back and 2,154,000 against. 
The action of the general council was therefore approved.” 

A strongly worded resolution was passed pressing for a repeal of 
the trade disputes and trade-unions act, 1927, and for the restoration 
of the trade-unions to the legal position they occupied prior to the 
passing of the 1927 act. Rationalization and hours also received 
attention. 

A resolution was carried calling attention to the possible dangers of rational- 
ization, directing the general council to watch its tendencies, urging the necessity 
for reducing hours in order to limit labor displacements, calling for adequate 


compensation for persons displaced, and pressing for adequate State pensions for 
persons over 60 years of age. 


Another resolution called upon the general council to consider 
inaugurating a campaign to secure by legislation a 44-hour week, 
inclusive of mealtimes. Others called for holidays with pay for all 
workers, for an alteration of the fair-wages clause, making it manda- 
tory on firms to employ only trade-unionists, not only on public 
contracts, but also in their ordinary business, and dealt with a number 
of current matters. There was an evident desire that social services 
should be improved and increased. 


A resolution was passed requesting the Government to increase the existing 
wages limit for nonmanual workers in national health and unemployment insur- 
ance from £250 to £500 [$1,216.63 to $2,433.25] per annum; also that rates of 
benefit payable for sickness and disablement should be provided within the 
national health insurance acts equal to those payable for unemployment, and 
that benefits be payable for wives and dependents. Resolutions were also passed 
directing attention to the need for the coordination of medical services, and 
ree attention to the tendency to set off social services against higher wage 
standards. 


The coal industry was made the subject of a special resolution. 


The miners’ federation moved a resolution directing attention to the inter- 
national character of the economic problems in the coal-mining industry, and 
requesting the general council to press for international agreements for the 
regulation of the coal trade, with uriform hours of labor and adequate standards 
of living for the mine workers of all countries. Emphasis was placed upon the 
difficulty of improving conditions in this country unless the standards were 
applied internationally. 
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Time and Method of Payment of Wages Provided for in Coll«c- 
tive Agreements 


RACTICALLY all of the collective agreements received by ‘\ic 

bureau make some provision as to the time and method of piy- 
ment of wages. The day of the month or week, and often the h. 
of the day, when employees shall be paid are specifie d. Reetiaeonth| ly 
wage pay ments are provided for in a few agreements of brickmak«:s, 
glass workers, miners, paving cutters, railroad workers, street sid 
electric railway employees, and teamsters. A majority of the agTee- 
ments provide for a weekly pay day and for the payment of waves 
in United States currency, one: agreement specifying that payment 
shall be made in United States gold coin. Many agreements periiit 
payment of wages by check, but stipulate that if the employer fails 
to have sufficient funds in the bank to meet all pay checks issued |y 
him he shall be barred from ever paying by check again; others 
stipulate that payment by check shall be made either Friday at quit- 
ting time, or two hours earlier than the usual time of payment on 
Saturday, in order that the checks may be cashed before the closi: 
hour of the banks. A small number of agreements provide that 
wages may be paid either in cash or by check. 

A majority of the collective agreements provide that wages shi! 
be paid at the place where the work is performed, and that they sh.!! 
be paid during regular working hours or not later that 15 minutcs 
to one-half hour after quitting time. Those agreements which do 
not specify payment of wages “‘on the job”’ provide that the employ«c 
shall be giver time during working hours to go to the shop or office 
of the employer for his wages. A few agreements provide tht 
employees may accept a time check on the office of the messegeel 
but stipulate that two hours’ time shall be added to the time check 

Practically all of the agreements provide that if the employee is 
discharged before pay day he shall be paid in full at time of the di-- 
charge and payment shall bet in cash. A majority of the agreeme nts 
provide that if an employee quits his job before pay day he shi! 
wait until the regular pay day for the amount due him, although a 
number of agreements stipulate that if a member desiring to quit 
the job give the employer from four to eight hours’ notice he sh! 
be paid in full at time of quitting. 

The following are examples of the provisions as to time and meth« 
of payment of wages as they appear in the various trade agreemen'=: 

Bakery and confectionery workers.— Wages shall be paid at the end of each werk 
in United States money. No member permitted to begin a new week’s work |! 
not paid for last week’s work. Jobbers shall be paid when they finish work. 

Brewery and soft-drink workers.— Wages shall be paid weekly in currency. ) 
part of the wages to be withheld. 

Pay days shall be on the 5th and 20th of each month. If such date falls «1 
Sundays or holidays, wages shell be yor on the preceding day at close of work. 


Brickmakers.—All employees shall collect thet wages semimonthly; the }) \ 
roll ending with the 15th day of the month shall be paid on the 25th ay of ea |i 
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nonth, and the pay roll ending with the last day of the month shall be paid on 
he 10th day of succeeding month, except when these fall on Monday, in which 
-yent men shall be paid on Saturday. 
Broom makers.— Members shall be paid in full in cash every week. No order 
r trucking system shall be recognized. 

Asbestos workers.— Wages shall be paid weekly during regular working hours. 

Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers— Wages shall be paid each Saturday before 
oon in currency or check at option of employer, in full to Thursday eve before pay 
lay. Employer who fails to have sufficient funds in bank to meet all pay checks 
shall be penalized by joint arbitration board, to extent of $5 for each bad check 
issued, full amount to be paid the man to whom check was issued. Time checks 
must have two hours’ time added. Discharged man must be paid at once. Man 
quitting shall be paid next reguler pay day. 

Carpenters and joiners.— Wages shall be paid every Saturday, not later than 
quitting time on the job, in cash or by bankable check, in full up to preceding 
Thursday night. Members discharged shall be paid on the work at time or given 
time check with four hours extra added to pay for traveling time. Member 
quitting to be paid at next regular pay day. 

Cement finishers—For work done up to Thursday night, regular pay day shall 
be Friday night, within 30 minutes of quitting time, at every job or place where 
members are employed. If sent to office, one hour’s time and car fare extra. 
Member discharged paid at once. 

Electrical workers.— Wages shall be paid weekly in currency in full up to and 
including day previous to pay day. The union agrees to accept checks on part of 
members in lieu of currency whenever laid off prior to regular pay day. It is 
optional with the members whether or not they will accept checks on regular pay 
day in lieu of currency. 

Elevator constructors.— Wages shall be paid once a week in cash on the job, or 
if at shop on employer’s time and expense. 

Hoisting and portable engineers.— Engineers shall be paid weekly on the job in 
currency, not more than two and one-half days to be withheld. Any contractor 
who pays with a check and fails to have sufficient funds in the bank to meet all 
pay checks it will be cause for stoppage of his work immediately. Full amount of 
wages and expense of collecting must be met before members return, and contrac- 
tor loses right to issue checks in payment of wages. Employee discharged must 
be paid in full on job in currency, or if sent to office must have one-half hour’s 
time added for each 3 miles traveled, or fraction thereof. 

Hod carriers and building laborers —During June, July, and August laborers 
shall be paid Friday not later than 5 p. m.; balance of the vear not Jater than 
noon Saturday. If three or more laborers on the job they shall be paid on the 
job; if less they may be paid at office. If discharged shall upon request be paid 
in cash or office order; if office order one hour additional time added and he 
inust be paid within one hour of time discharged. 

Lathers.—Pay day shall be every Friday by 4.30 p.m. Member discharged 
shall request money due him. Should request be refused the shop shall be closed 
until said member is paid. 

Linemen (electrical workers).—Pay days semimonthly on the 5th and 20th of 
month at a place designated by the company; 10 days’ pay to be withheld. 

Mosaic and terrazzo workers—Members shall be paid each Saturday at or 
before noon in cash on the job for all time up to Friday night. Any employer 
paying by check, members shall quit at 11 a. m. to cash same and shall lose no 
time. 

Operative plasterers — All employers shall pay during working hours on all jobs 
where three or more men work. Not more than eight hours’ pay to be held back 
in any week. When men are required to cail at shop or office for pay they shall 
be allowed to leave work in time to be paid by quitting time. If member is dis- - 
charged he may demand all money due him. it not paid may require all members 
to stop work until he is paid; any member refusing to stop work will be fined. 

Painters, decorators, and paper hatwiia aw day shall be on Saturday between 
the hours of noon and 1 p. m., not more than one week apart, and all emplovees 
shall be paid in full up to Thursday night. Pay shall bein cash. Employers de- 
siring to pay by check must designate place convenient to the shop where check 
can be cashed the same day in full, free to the employees. Employee discharged 
must be paid in full at time of discharge. 
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Plumbers and gas fitters Employees shall be paid each week Saturday nov 
in United States currency or check at option of employer. Any employer no 
having sufficient funds in bank to meet all pay checks shall be penalized | 
arbitration board in sum not less than expense of collecting, full amount to |... 
paid employee as well as depriving employer of paying by check in the future. 

Sheet-metal workers.— Wages to be paid each Saturday by 12 noon on the jo!; 
and shall include all time worked up to the previous Thursday night. Whe: 
it has been impossible to deliver the money to the job by noon Saturday, member. 
shall go to the shop or office to secure their money. When job is located outsic.- 
the 4-mile radius from office, workmen shall be entitled to an additional ha!: 
hour’s time. This time shall be recorded separately on time card, together wit}, 
the name and location of job. 

Slate, tile, and composition roofers.—All employees to be paid on Saturday }, 
noon to regular quitting time on Thursday of that week, in United States cur- 
rency, and they to be paid at the several rates specified herein for all delays or 
loss of time in this respect occasioned by the employers. 

Sprinkler fitters.—All sprinkler companies are requested to pay off in money. 
Checks will not be accepted. If not paid as above, members to notify local, and 
no member will be permitted to work for such employer until all members are 
paid in full. 

Structural and ornamental iron workers.—Workmen shall be paid weekly on 
city work and at least once every two weeks on road work. Men must be paid 
not later than regular quitting time, and not over one and one-half days’ pay 
shall be held back on city work and not more than three days’ on road work. 
Discharged man must receive his pay at once or he shall receive regular wage 
scale until paid. 

Cigar makers.—All wages must be paid in cash weekly. Men quitting or 
discharged shall be paid in cash before leaving the shop. 

Cloth hat, cap, and millinery workers.— Workers shall be paid on a regular day 
each week in cash. 

Fur workers.— Wages shall be paid every Friday in cash. Worker discharged 
before end of week entitled to full week’s pay. ot notified of discharge on or 
before last working day of week shall entitle him to a full week’s compensation for 
following week. 

Ladies’ garment workers.—Payment of wages shall be made weekly, in cash, 
on a fixed day. Wages shall include all work completed 48 hours before pay day. 

Men’s clothing workers.—Wages shall be paid in cash to all workers each and 
every week. 

Journeyman tailors.—Tailors must be paid weekly not later than 5 p. m. 
Saturday. 

Dyers, cleaners, and pressers.—Payment for current week’s work shall be made 
not later than Tuesday of following week. 

Coopers.— Wages shall be paid each Saturday noon and paid in currency. 

Glass-bottle blowers.—All workmen shall be compelled to receive and manu- 
facturers must pay in full in cash, every two weeks, and not more than one week’s 
earnings shall remain unpaid. There shall be no deductions for private accounts 
or bills against the workmen. Apprentices shall be paid in full their proportion 
of wages every pay day. 

Window-glass cutters —Cutters shall be paid weekly. Glass cut one week shall 
be paid for on the followin ar: 

otel and restaurant employees.— Wages shall be paid weekly, except for extra 
work or employees discharged, who shall be paid immediately. 

Laundry workers.— Wages shall be paid weekly in United States gold coin. 
The employers shall be allowed to hold back three days’ pay. Worker who quits 
or is discharged shall be paid within 24 hours. 

Longshoremen.—Pay-roll week to end 6 p. m. Thursday and men to be paid 
Saturday afternoon. Pay windows to be open as near 3 p. m. as possible and 
remain open until 7 p. m. if necessary. 

Blacksmiths, drop forgers and helpers.— All wages shall become due and be paid 
on the job each week. Blacksmiths shall not be compelled to stand in line for 
their pay and not more than two days’ pay shall be held back. 

Boiler makers and iron-ship builders.— Men shall be paid weekly on a designated 
day in cash, during working hours. In case of discharge men will be paid imme- 
diately. Men leavin job shall receive all wages due next pay day. Not more 
than two days held back in any week. Failure to pay wages during working 
hours on specified day, men shall be paid double time for waiting. 
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Vachinists.—All employees must be paid on a regular pay day and any 
employees being laid off, discharged, or quitting of his own volition shall receive 
all wages and personal property belonging to him inside of 24 hours. 

Meat cutters and butcher workmen.—Employees shall be paid on a regular day 
each week, in cash, during working hours. Temporary employees are to be paid 
when. work ends. 

Coal miners, bituminous.—Company agrees to pay twice a month, on the 14th 
and 29th, at all mines operated by this company. Itemized statements shall be 
issued to employees two days prior to pay day. When regular pay day comes 
on Sunday or holiday, pay day to be the day before. Men quitting employ of 
company shall, upon giving proper notice, receive all moneys due them within 
two days. 

Coal miners, anthracite-—The principle of paying employees by check is recog- 
nized in communities having banking facilities reasonably accessible, and the 
mine workers agree to make local agreements permitting such practice where 
practicable and reasonable. 

Pocketbook workers.—It is understood that the members of the union are to 
receive their pay in cash on the last day of each week, and in no event later than 
Monday, for all work performed by them. 

Bookbinders.—All wages to be paid weekly in cash not more than three days 
after close of fiscal week. All employees to be paid within 10 minutes after 
quitting time. If pay day falls on a legal holiday employees shall be paid on 
preceding working day. Discharged employees must be paid at once. 

Photo-engravers.—All wages shall be paid in currency and in full on Friday or 
Saturday of every week, except those months in which the 5-day week is in effect, 
when all members shall be paid on Friday. No member shall be required to 
accept a check in payment of wages. 

Printing pressmen and assistants.—It is agreed that wages shall be paid weekly 
in cash or current funds, and there shall be no deviation from this rule whatsoever. 

Typographical workers.—All wages shall be paid weekly in United States cur- 
rency and in no case shall wages in excess of two days be held back, provided when 
an employer has reason to believe his pay roll is in danger of being robbed he shall 
have the right to pay in checks drawn on a downtown bank. 

There shall be a regular weekly pay day and a stipulated hour. Offices shall 
not change hour until seven days’ notice has been posted on the bulletin board. 

Railroad shopmen.—Employees will be paid off during the regular working 
hours of the first shift, semimonthly, except where existing State laws provide a 
more desirable paying-off condition. Employees leaving the service will be 
furnished with a time voucher covering all time due within 24 hours where pay 
certificates are issued and within 48 hours at other points, or earlier when possible. 
During inclement weather provision will be made, where buildings are available, 
to pay employees under cover. 

rranite cutters.— Members shall receive their wages weekly on or before Friday, 
5 p. m., during working hours. Week to end Thursday. Discharged member 
shall be paid at the time. Member quitting shall be paid not more than four 
hours later. 

Paving cutters.—Cutters paid every Saturday not later than 11 a. m., with one 
week lay time. Discharged man shall receive his pay in full same day. If cutter 
quits and leaves district he shall be paid in full within 24 hours. 

Pay day shall be every other Saturday, with 12 days’ lay time. Any cutter 
discharged shall be paid in full in five hours. 

Stone cutters.—Enployees shall be paid weekly in cash during working hours. 
Two days shall be allowed for making up pay roll. 

Quarry workers.—Wages shall be paid weekly during working hours in cash; 
45 hours may be held back to complete the pay roll. Any workman discharged or 
leaving job must be paid same day in full in cash or by check. 

Street railway prod ees.—The wages of all employees covered by this agree- 
ment shall be paid in United States currency semimonthly, on the 12th and 26th 
of each month. If either of these dates falls on a Sunday or a holiday the wages 
shall be paid in advance of such date. 

Teamsters and chauffeurs.—The guaranteed salary shall be paid semimonthly; 
commissions shall be paid not later than the 10th of following month. 

U pholsterers.— Members shall be paid on regular weekly pay day and in cash. 
i checks shall be issued by any employer to members of the union as payment 
of wages 
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Agreement of Coal Miners with Rocky Mountain Fuel ( 5. 


HE Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., of Colorado, and the Uni 
Mine Workers, District No. 15, recently negotiated a new agi 
ment effective from September 1, 1930, to August 31, 1932. 

The basic wage scale remains the same as in the 2-year contr: 
which expired August 31, 1930. There are a number of changes 
sections relating to working conditions. An additional clause in ' 
declaration of principles is as follows: 

To stabilize employment, production, and markets through coopera: 
endeavor and the aid of science, recognizing the principle that increased produc: 
ity should be mutally shared through the application of equitable considerati. 


to the rights of workers and to economic conditions affecting the operators « 
business of the company. 


The policy adopted by the company at some of its mines ];-; 


spring of alternating work among the men so that none of them \:: 
laid off during the slack spring and summer season was approved «(| 
agreed upon as a policy to be followed in all the mines of the compa), 


in the future. 
8 tp 990g 


Reduction of Wages in Iron and Steel Industry in Germany 


~ 


| 


N April of this year the metal workers’ labor unions gave notice «| 


their intention of terminating the trade agreement with their 


employers of the northwest group of the German iron and stev'! 


industry unless their demands for certain improvements in lab«r 


conditions were accepted by the employers.’ Among other improv - 


ments demanded were the 48-hour week and certain regulatioi- 


relating to overtime and holidays with pay. Negotiations betwer) 


the contracting parties failed, and the dispute was submitted to t!i 
Government conciliator. The employers claimed that the financi:! 


conditions of the industry were such that the production cost shoul: 


be reduced and that this required a reduction in wages. On May 2, 
1930, an arbitration award was issued conceding the employer- 
, Meet a, 192° 

which provided that the prevailing piece rates might not be chang! 
except as a result of improvements in technical processes or organiz::- 
tion, and authorizing a reduction of the total wages bill by 10 per cen’. 
The labor unions rejected the award, but the employers applied |) 
the Federal Ministry of Labor to declare the award binding. In t! 
discussion of the case by representatives of labor unions and employe: ~ 
associations no agreement could be reached. Finally the employe:- 
agreed to limit the reduction to 7% per cent of the wages and sala: 
bill. On this basis the award was declared binding by the Minist:' 
of Labor. Employers are thus entitled to reduce all rates in excess : | 
the basic wages to such an extent that a saving of 7.3 percent of t!° 
total wage bill will result. The cut is to be conditional upon a redui - 
tion of prices to become operative one month before the reduction «| 
wages. The Minister of Labor may, with the assistance of exper! -. 


demand for the abolition of the award made in 


ascertain that the price reductions are adequate. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, July 14, 1930, pp. 75, 76. 
1 Monthly Labor Review, January, 1929, pp. 116-120. 
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|. general, the basic rates of wages remain unaffected by tie award, 


but slightly increased minimum rates of wages are provided for helpers 


} and juvenile workers. This is the first time that an atiempt has 


bec. made to lower prices by means of the Government arbitration 
machinery for industrial disputes in Germany. It is expected that 
the fall in wages will ultimately be counteracted by a fall in prices of 


‘consumers’ goods for domestic use as well as for export. 


The Minister of Labor stated that he had declared the award bind- 
ing because the labor unions had given notice of terminating the trade 


agreement at the wrong moment, that the award did not change the 


basic wages; that in the interest of the State it would have been 


undesirable to leave one of the most important industries without a 


| trade agreement, which would have led to disputes; and that, more- 


- over, the employers had undertaken to reduce the prices of iron and 


wa eth AT Sa at aa 


steel to an extent exceeding the reduction of wages of pieceworkers. 


However, the award accords certain small advantages to the workers 


| in connection with family allowances. 


In labor union circles it is believed that the award marks the begin- 


' ning of a general campaign for the reduction of wages, and that it is 
' therefore likely to be opposed by labor unions. 


(NotE.—According to press reports about 150,000 metal workers 


_ in Berlin went on strike on October 15, 1930. The strike ended on 


October 30, when the employers and wage earners in the metal trades 


‘reached an agreement providing for the immediate resumption of 


work under the same conditions which existed prior to the Govern- 


-ment’s arbitration award. A special commission agreed upon is to 


- render a new award in a week’s time, which award shall be binding 
» on both parties to the dispute.) 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in September, 1939 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States fy, 

September, 1930, with comparable data for preceding months 
are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers x1 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, and 
1929, number of workers involved, and man-days lost for these Veurs, 
the number of industrial disputes for each of the months January, 
1928, to September, 1930, inclusive, the number of disputes which 
began i in these months, the number in effect at the end of each month, 
and the number of w orkers involved. It also shows, in the last column, 
the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number of workdays 
lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers affected in 
each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in working-days 
as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 

TaB.K 1._INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1928, TO SEPTEMBER, 1930, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPI TEs, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, AND 1929 


Number of workers in- | __ 
volved in disputes— | Number of 
mani-days 
lost during 
month or 
year 











Number of disputes— 





Month and year Beginning | In effect at | Beginning , In effect at 


in month d in month end of 
or year or year month 
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629 , 31, 5K), YAT 
903 Y, 975, 213 


48 
52 
41 
71 
80 
44 
54 
59 
52 
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1 Preliminary figures, subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning in 
July, August, and September, 1930, and the number of workers directly 
; a 
invOoL\ ed. 


TaBLE 2--INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEM BER, 
5 1930 








[ . . . | + . 

Number of disputes beginning | Number of workers involved 

in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry — ~ 


Septem- | 
ber | 





Septem- 
July | August = 


| 


July August 








Bakers..-------- 20s eae | See 13 

Barbers. ..-.------~- | | 2, 000 

Brick and tile = es eet oe hy ae 125 

Building trades. - - - - 8 3 | 3 | 2, 740 

Chauffeurs and teamsters- ___- 

Clerks and salesmen _ ____- 

RE 

Electric and gas appliance workers 

eS EE ee é 

Fishermen 

Food workers. ......___. 

Furniture___.--- 

Hospital 

Hotel and restaurant workers 

ae ee 

SN BRS eee 

Light, heat, and power___________- 

Longshoremen—freight handlers 

Lumber and timber 

Metal trades.........-- 

ee ee es CT aS 

Motion-picture Operators, actors, and 

theatrical employees. _______- 

Paper and paper goods______. 

Printing and publishing....__._______- 

aay We Sc 

Stationary engineers _ _ 

EIS OS AE a oe 

Municipal workers.____- 

LS 

OR yl 

NRE ORER Lees SRCR NE pen ar 
WONeieiaie ass in oem .| 15, 426 

















Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning’ in 
September, 1930, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TaBLE 3.-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN SEPTEMBER, 1930, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








Number of disputes beginning in September, 1930, involving— 





Industry 6 and | 20 and 100 and 500 and 1,000 and 
under 20 | under 100 | under 500 | under 1,000 | under 5,000 
workers workers workers 





Building trades 

Chauffeurs and teamsters 

Clerks and salesmen 

Clotiiitie sin 

ergy ee 

jght, heat, and power 

Metal trades e 

Miners BS See 

Motion-picture operators, actors, 
theatrical emplovees 

tins one publishing...........- ostan 

Municipal workers 
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_ In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes end 
September, 1930, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN SEPTEMBER, 
INDUSTRY AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 


Classified duration of strikes endin, 
September, 1930 


Ss “4 ; 
Industry Over one- | 1 month | 2 


halfand | and less a 
less than | than 2 
lmonth | months 


One-half 
month or 
less 








Building trades ' 

Chauffeurs and teamsters - 

Clerks and salesmen 

Clothing. --_- Pe al 

Furniture___-_-___- 

Light, heat, and power 

Metal trades 

Miners... -.--- eee ee these usa 

Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical em- 
ployees 

Printing and publishing 

es nein 


Municipal workers. 

, et ies 

: ll. - Pee 
Other occupations____________. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in September, 1930 


Neckwear makers, New York City Demanding that the maniufac- 
turers furnish bonds to guarantee compliance with their agreeiient 
with the union, 500 men’s necktie makers, members of the United 
Neckwear Makers’ Union, conducted a successful strike from Se) tem- 
ber 3 to September 12. About 35 ‘“‘down-town” shops were 
involved. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—A brief strike lasting {rom 
September 16 to September 18, affecting the operations of the (len 
Alden Coal Co. at Ashley and involving 1,550 miners, is reported to 
have been caused by an alleged violation of seniority rights. The 
miners, however, agreed to return to work and take their case wp 
through proper channels. 

Women’s tailors and dressmakers, New York City Approxiniately 
2,500 workers, members of the Ladies’ Tailors Theatrical Costume 
and Alteration Workers’ Local 38 and of Cutters’ Local 10, 0! the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, began a strike on 
September 25 to enforce demands, according to press reports, /or 4 
wage increase of $3 per week for tailors and improved working ew ndi- 
tions for unorganized dressmakers. They also sought withdraw :l 0! 
the employers’ demand for the right to discharge up to 20 per cent of 
their force without such action being subject to review. The strike 
was directed principally against the Coutouriers Association, «0l)- 
posed of seven leading Fifth Avenue firms. 

By October 10 it was reported from union sources that settlements 
which met the union demands had been effected with 32 indepen lent 
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choos (Gneluding a leading establishment) employing about 900 
wo. xeTs. 
catile workers, Virginia.—According to press reports, some 4,000 

emplovees of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills (Inc.), of 
Danville, began a strike on September 29, which is still in progress. 
Aecounts are conflicting both as to the number of workers directly 
nvolved and as to their grievances. A spokesman for the United 
Textile Workers, the organization with which the strikers are 
affiliated as Local 1685, says the strike was put into effect because of 
refusal of mill officials to permit workers to belong to the union, 
discrimination, and other grievances. A strike at the mills had been 
approved by a vote of the workers taken on September 17 and 18. 
At that time it was stated that 95 per cent of the union membership 
voted in favor of calling a strike. 

An offer from the governor to appoint a mediation committee was 
-accepted by the strike management committee but was rejected by 
the company. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into September, 1930 


Cooks, waiters, waitresses, Ohio.—No report has been received of 
the ending of the strike-lockout in Cleveland beginning July 15, but 
according to press reports the hotels association has positively refused 
to negotiate or confer directly or indirectly with the unions. It 
appears that the places of the old employees were filled, at least 
partly, by July 21, the dispute as regards the workers having been 
unsuccessful. 

Bituminous coal miners, West Virginia.—According to press reports, 
operations of the Kelly’s Creek Colliery Co., at Ward, where a strike 
began August 21, were resumed with strike breakers after being closed 
for about three weeks, but the strike was not ended until October 
6, when the strikers agreed to resume work on the company’s terms. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in September, 
1930 


By Huaeu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


to Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 60 labor disputes during 
| September, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 46,288 

employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the ge tg (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 


the cause of the dispute, its i status, the terms of settlement, 


the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

On October 1, 1930, there were 37 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 23 controversies which had not reached 


the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 60. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in American Factories, September, 1930 


‘oo Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith labor turnover 
indexes for the month of September for manufacturing as « 
whole and for eight separate manufacturing industries. The indexes 
for manufacturing as a whole are made up from reports received from 
representative manufacturing plants in over 75 industries employing 
nearly 1,500,000 people. 

In the automotive industry the indexes are made from representa- 
tive plants employing over 200,000 people. The plants reporting 
for the boot and shoe industry and those reporting for cotton manu- 
facturing employ in each industry over 100,000 people. In foundries 
and machine shops nearly 175,000 people are employed by plants 
reporting to the bureau. In the furniture industry there were ap- 
proximately 40,000 employees working for the firms from which tlic 
bureau receives reports. Firms in the iron and steel industry report- 
ing turnover statistics to the bureau employ nearly 225,000 people, 
while those reporting in the sawmill industry employ between 60,000 
and 70,000 people. Those reporting for slaughtering and meat 
packing employed between 70,000 and 80,000 people. 

The forms of average used is the unweighted median of company 
rates. In determining a median rate the rates for the several estab- 
lishments are listed in order from lowest to highest; the rate falling in 
the center of this arrangement of rates is the median. In other words, 


it is a rate which has as many rates above as below it. The number 


of employees used as a basis for computing these rates is the average 
number on the company pay rolls during the month of September. 
The bureau presents, in addition to the separation rate and the acces- 
sion rate, the net turnover rate. 

The net turnover rate means the rate of replacement. It is the 
number of positions that were vacated and filled per 100 employees. 
In‘a plant that is increasing its force the net turnover rate would be 
the same as the separation rate because while more people would be 
hired than quit, the number hired above those leaving would be due 
to expansion and could not be charged to turnover. On the other 
hand, in a plant that is reducing the number of its employees, tlic 
net turnover rate is the same as the accession rate, for while more 
people leave than are hired the excess of separations over accessions 
is due to a reduction of force and therefore could not logically !« 
charged as a turnover expense. 

The net turnover rate for all manufacturing industries has bee 
the same as the accession rate since November, 1929, 
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Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate subdivided 
into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the accession 
and the net turnover rates, presented both on a monthly and an 
equivalent annual basis. 


T,BLE 1.—AVERAGE LABOR-TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
INDUSTRIES ! 


A.—Monthly Rates 
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1 Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 


ee, age the September, 1930, index with those for August, 1930, 


it will be seen that there was a sharp falling off in the lay-off rate 
and a distinct rise in the accession rate. There was also a rise in 
both the quit and discharge rates. The lay-off rate was lower for 
September than for any month since June, 1930, while the accession 
rate, that is, the hiring rate, was greater than for any month since 
May, 1930. 

Comparing September, 1930, with September, 1929, the quit, 
discharge, and accession rates were all much lower during September, 
1930, than during the corresponding month of a year ago. The 
lay-off rate however, was over twice as high as that of a year ago. 

The charts following show in graphic form the information con- 
tained in Table 1. The sharp upward curve in the accession rate and- 
the downward curve in the lay-off rate indicate better conditions than 
& month ago. 
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T.sLE 2.—-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Contd. 
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The September accession rate for automobiles was 2.70, compared 
with a total separation rate of 4.90. The quit, discharge, lay-off, and 
accession rates were all higher in the automotive industry for Septem- 
ber than for August. 

In the boot and shoe industry the September total separation rate 
was 2.52, while the September accession rate was 1.98. Comparing 
the September rates with the August rates we find the quit rate was 
higher this month than last month, while the discharge, lay-off, and 
accession rates were all lower. 

The accession rate in the cotton manufacturing industry was 2.06, 
compared with a total separation rate of 1.50. The quit, discharge, 
and lay-off rates were all lower than those of one month ago. In 
contrast, the accession rate was distinctly higher than that of one 
month ago. 

The September accession rate for the foundry and machine-shop 
industry was 1.00. The total separation rate was 2.57. Comparing 
the September turnover rates with the August turnover rates, the 
quit, discharge, and accession rates were lower during September than 

uring August. The lay-off rate was the same for each month. 

For the furniture industry the accession rate was.more than twice 
as high as the total separation rate. The September accession rate 
was 2.70, while the total separation rate in this industry was 1.24. 
The September quit, discharge, and lay-off rates were all lower than 
during August. The September accession rate was higher than the 
August accession rate. 

In the iron and steel industry the total separation rate for September. 
was 2.16. The accession rate was 1.32. The quit and accession rates 
were higher for September than for August, while the discharge and 
lay-off rates were lower for September than for August. 
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The accession rate in the sawmill industry was 3.07, while the to. ,| 
separation rate was 4.35. The September quit, lay-off, and acc. < 
sion rates were higher than the August quit, lay-off, and access)»; 
rates. The September discharge rate was lower than the Aug: « 
discharge rate. 

In the slaughtering and meat-packing industry the accession r:. 
for September was 5.38 and the total separation rate was 3.61. Co: 





























paring September with August, the quit, lay-off, and accession rats : 
were all higher than for a month ago. The discharge rate was slight | 
lower than for a month ago. 25, 
The quit rate for automobiles, boots and shoes, sawmills, ani fro 
slaughtering and meat packing was higher than the quit rate for «|! Se) 
industries. Cotton manufacturing, foundries and machine shops, cit 
furniture, and iron and steel had a lower quit rate than the averave tal 
for all industries. lin 
The discharge rate for all manufacturing industries was 0.16. Thie Ps 
discharge rate for boots and shoes and slaughtering and meat packing Pe 
exceeded this rate. Automobiles and sawmills ad the same dis- wil 


charge rate as was that for all industries. Cotton manufacturing, 


foundries and machine shops, and iron and steel had a lower discharve ne’ 
rate than that for all industries. cit 

Automobiles, foundries and machine shops, sawmills, and slaughter- Tar 
ing and meat packing showed a higher lay-off rate than that shown D 
by manufacturing as a whole. The lay-off rate for boots and shoes, D 


cotton manufacturing, furniture, and iron and steel is lower than that = 
shown by manufacturing as a whole. 

Automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, furniture, 
sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing all had a higher acces- 
sion rate than the all-industry accession rate. Foundries and mi:- 
chine shops and iron and steel showed a lower accession rate than 
the all-industry rate. 

The highest quit rate, 1.85, was shown in the slaughtering and 
meat-packing industry; the lowest, 0.35, in the furniture industry. 
mg and meat packing also had the higher discharge rate, — 

Oo 


0.35. The lowest discharge rate was in the foundry and machine- Ne 
shop industry, 0.08. The automotive industry showed the highest oo 
lay-off rate during September. The lay-off rate for this industry w:s = 
3.60. Cotton manufacturing, with a rate of 0.47, showed the lowest Sou 


lay-off rate for the month of September. The highest accession rate, 
5.38, was shown by the slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
The lowest, 1.00, was shown for the foundry and machine-sho)) 
industry. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, September, 1930 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has received reports of building 

permits issued from 291 identical cities having a population of 
95,000 or over for the months of August and September, 1930, and 
from 279 identical cities for the months of September, 1929, and 
September, 1930. These reports cover the corporete limits of the 
cities enumerated; hence, the cost figures presented in the following 
tables cover erection costs of building operations in the corporate 
limits of the cities. No land costs are included. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through their Departments of Labor, are cooperating 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 291 
cities of the United States, by geographic divisions. 

Tanie 1.-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 201 CITIES OF THE 


UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings 
a eae Meee , , Total construction 
| : ee pets (including  altera- 
Families pro- pcan gM tions and repairs), 
Estimated cost vided for in estimated cost 


Geographic division | new dwellings 








Sep- 
Septem- tem- 
ber, 1930 930 








New England $3. 
Middle Atlantic 2B 
East North Central. _. 12, 
West North Central. _ 2, 272, 330; 
South Atlantic 1, 754, 136 
South Central......_- 3, 130, 226 
Mountain and Pacific_ 7, 166, 728) 2, 202} + 7, 661, 








10, 895, 701 
19, 207, 772 


147, 748, 370 
+6.9 
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#853 


+8 | 82 
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2 | 888 
oe | S8EeSnes 


Tees ls ; 10, 615| 67, 054, 700 
+2 


Per cent of change 
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Total estimated expenditures for all building operations during the 
month of September, 1930, in these 291 cities was $147,748,370— 
an increase of 6.9 per cent over the estimated cost of building opera- 
tions for which permits were issued in these cities during the month 
of August. 

Estimated costs of new residential buildings increased 2.3 per cent 
and estimated costs of new nonresidential building 9.8 per cent, com- 
paring September permits with August permits. 

In the new Suillae for which permits were issued a Septem- - 
ber 16,615 family dwelling units are to be provided. This is an 
increase of 5.4 per cent over the 10,075 families provided for by the 
new dwellings for which permits were issued during August. 
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Increases in total building operations were shown in the M)i..Jjq 
Atlantic States, the East North Central States, the West N..+) 
Central States, and the Mountain and Pacific States. Deere so 
were shown in the New England States, South Atlantic States, 5, 
the South Central States. Increases in residential building \\ oy» 
registered in the East North Central States, the West North Cer: ),) 
States, and the Mountain and Pacific States. Decreases were shi\, 
in other geographic divisions in this class of building. There \e;¢ 
increases in new nonresidential buildings in the Middle Atlaiti, 
States, the East North Central States, the West North Central Sti ies 
and the Mountain and Pacific States. The number of families pro- 
vided for increased in every district except the South Atlantic and 
the South Central. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in September, 1930, as compared with August, 
1930, in 291 cities; and in September, 1930, as compared with Septeim- 
ber, 1929, in 279 cities, by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN CIT IE3 


OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEo. 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





: : Per cent of increase or 
Estimated cost in— decrease, September, 
1930— 








Geographic division iii: Ls peers 991 cities | 
Compared | Compared 


| ‘ with Sep- | with Au- 
September, eee, | a. | September, tember, 1929, gust, 1930 


1929 1930 








1 q | $2, $2, 096, 070 
Middle Atlantic 6, 7, 276, 326 
East North Central 5 ‘ 3, 4, 688, 992 
West North Central. ..___. 5, ; 1, 
South Atlantic , 853, , 997, 973 . 

1, 110, 247 1, 
3, 412, 657 ’ 2, 571 

13 


28, 952, 330 19, 496,132 | 21, 344, 531 


























Permits were issued during the month of September, 1930, for 
additions, alterations, and repairs to old buildings to cost $21,344,531, 
in the 291 cities from which reports were received for both August 
and September, 1930. This is an increase of 9.5 per cent over the 
estimated cost of repairs and additions for which permits were issued 
during the month of August. 

Comparing September, 1930, with August, 1930, there were in- 
creases in estimated expenditures for repairs in all geographic divi- 
sions except the West North Central and the South Central. These 
increases ranged from one-tenth of 1 per cent in the New England to 
31.6 per cent in the East North Central States. 

In the 279 cities for which reports were received for both September, 
1929, and September, 1930, there was a decrease of 27.7 per cent, 
comparing the latter period with the former. 

Comparing September, 1930, with September, 1929, there were 
decreases in all districts except the South Atlantic States. These 
decreases ranged from 10.8 per cent in the Mountain and Pacilic 
States to 53.8 per cent in the West North Central States. There 
was an increase of 7.8 per cent in the South Atlantic States. 
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Table 3 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for residential buildings; for 
nonresidential buildings; for alterations and repairs; and for total 
building operations. These indexes are worked on the chain system 
with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 
pani 3e-INDEX NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF ESTIMATED COSTS 


bF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER 


{Monthly average 1929= 100] 




















Families : Nonresi- | Additions, | Total cost 
Month provided | Residential, Gential | alterations, | all building 

for B buildings | and repairs | operations 

2 1929 | 
September.....------------ sirdnwaw ew meant 70. 2 63. 7 81.3 95. 0 73. 7 
October we ecseseeeerecancasceceseeaseseseceec=s } 64. 4 61. 6 107. 9 115. 2 85. 7 
ere SC sicislaiek sk ae | §1.7 44.8 89. 6 95. 2 68. 1 
December . ..------ snipes tas- aan cae ae | 35.9 30. 2 74. 3 66. 1 51.7 
1930 

January ee et ee eS 34. 2 29. 4 64. 3 55. 1 46. l 
alg eR RRA ee 43.0 34.7 51.8 57.5 44.1 
Re fa ig oaks ayaa as 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 66.4 
9 ARCA ES oe: 62.0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 73.8 
De i. nuganibelaacaenied 59. 6 48. 5 90. 7 84. 5 69.3 
ERE BGR 54. 4 45.1 82. 5 74.6 63.3 
ARR MaRIAhA SORE Aa 70? 49.9 44.1 86. 7 77.4 64.8 
eo. ¢ TES e See cee | 48.7 43.4 67.2 58. 6 54.4 
NT sacra sen cecscewnsnapsesese 51.3 44.4 73. 8 64. 2 58. 2 

















There was an increase of nearly 4 points in the index number of 
total building operations, comparing the month of September, 1930, 
with the month of August, 1930, the index number of total building 
operations for the month of September being 58.2, as against 54.4 for 
August. There was also an increase in the index number for new 
residential buildings and for nonresidential buildings. The index 
number for new residential buildings was 44.4, which is higher than 
for either July or August. The September index number for non- 
residential buildings was 73.8. 

The chart shows in graphic form the indicated expenditures for new 
residential buildings, new nonresidential buildings, and for total 
building operations. 

Table 4 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 279 iden- 
tical cities of the United States having a population of 25,000 or over 
for September, 1930, and September, 1929, by geographic divisions. 
Taste 4.-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESIDEN- 
TIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN’ 279 CITIES OF THE 


a HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIO 











New residential buildings New nonresiden- Total construction 
| “| Families pro--| tial buildings, | {{na™"ding | alters: 
Geographic division | Estimated cost ener estimated cost estimated cost ; 





Septem- | Septem- a. Pa a Septem- | Septem- | Septem- | Septem- 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1930 1929 ' 1930 ” ber, 1929 | ber, 1930 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1930 


New arene. ial siete $6, 363, 100|$3, 059, 125 707 530)$4, 399, 719)/$4, 076, 009/$13, 278, 930) $9, 231, 204 
tlantic 











Middle Atlantic. ___.__- 24, 749, 950 22, 976, 783) 3,426/ 4, 220/35, 827, 537/28, 240, 951) 68, 867, 917| 58, 422, 625 
East North Central - . __|20, 088, 029) 12, 263,096; 4,028 1, 595/21, 333, 446/18, 827, 075) 50, 945, 414) 35, 719, 112 
West North Central.____| 3, 518, 369} 2,272,330) 1,011 674) 5, 236, 282) 3, 663, 327| 10, 999, 697) 6, 972 982 
South Atlantic.___-__- 5, 412, 990} 1, 732, 636 1, 127; 434) 3, 265, 180} 3, 009, 896} 10, 532,070) 6, 740, 505 
South Central___._____- 5, 960, 841) 2, 





. : ’ 
122,701} 1,009, 688} 4, 979, 489] 5, 319, 095] 12, 050, 577| 8, 378, 372 
Mountain and Pacific. .| 8, 574, 397| 7, 147,428, 2,382) 2, 198) 8, 956, 409) 8, 

7.......--..-- 74, 667, 676 51, 574, 099) 13, 688, 10, 339|83, 998, 
Per cent of change_____- 


985, 119} 20, 943, 463) 19, 176, 170 


062/72, 121, 472187, 618, 068 144, 640, 970 
_, aileeen [SHU Mirae soapeed eS Semagenlea | 22.9 
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1930 INDEX NUMBERS. 


COST OF RESIDENTIAL, NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, 
AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929 = 100 . 
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Coiparing permits issued in September, 1930, with those issued in 
September, 1929, there was a decrease of 22.9 per cent in total buildin 
opera tions ; a decrease of 30.9 per cent in new residential buildings; an 

; decrease of 14.1 per cent in new nonresidential buildings. The 
sunber of families provided for decreased 24.5 per cent. 

There were decreases in total building operations in all geographic 
divisions. ‘There were also decreases in residential building in all 
reographic divisions, and in new nonresidential building in all geo- 
oraphic division§ except the South Central and the Mountain and 
Pacific. 

Table 5 shows the estimated costs of new residential and new non- 
residential buildings, total building operations (including alterations 
and repairs), and the number of families provided for in each of the 
291 cities from which reports were received for both August and 
September. 

Totals and percentages of increase or decrease in expenditures for 
each class of building and for families provided for are shown by geo- 
graphic divisions. 

Reports were received from 48 cities in the New England States, 
64 cities in the Middle Atlantic States, 73 cities in the East North 
Central States, 24 cities in the West North Central States, 31 cities 
in the South Atlantic States, 24 cities in the South Central States, 
and 27 cities in the Mountain and Pacific States for August and Sep- 
tember, 1930. 


New England States 


THERE was a decrease of 41.9 per cent in total building operations 
as shown by permits issued during September compared with those 
issued during August. Permits issued for new residential buildings 
showed a decrease of 11.9 per cent. Those issued for new nonresi- 
dential buildings showed a decrease of 60.5 per cent. The nuniber of 
families provided for in new dwellings showed an increase of six- 
tenths of 1 per cent, comparing September with August. September 
permits showed increases in total building operations in the cities of 
Meriden, Everett, Malden, Springfield, and Cranston. Decreases 
in total building operations were shown in Hartford, New Haven, 
Cambridge, Boston, Pawtucket, and Providence. 

The decreases in nonresidential buildings in this district was largely 
accounted for by the decreases in New Haven, Conn. During August 
a permit was issued for a large building at Yale University which 
raised the expenditures for nonresidential buildings in this city to an 
abnormally high amount. 

_ Permits were issued during September for the following large build- 
ings in New England cities: te saree Mass., a permit was issued for 
& municipal bathhouse to cost $300,000. In Cambridge permits 
were issued for school dormitories to cost over $400,000. In Everett, 
Mass., @ permit was issued for a hospital to cost $327,000; in New 
Bedford a permit was issued for a school building to cost nearly 
$250 a and in Springfield a permit was issued for a hospital to cost 
5,000. | 

No report was received from New London, Conn. 

: ——s ermits issued during September, 1930, with those 
issued during Seatennben, 1929, it is found that there was a decrease of 
| 30.5 per cent in total building operations; a decrease of 51.9 per cent 
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in new residential buildings; and a decrease of 7.4 per cent in ney 
nonresidential buildings. Families provided for in new dwe'line 
houses decreased 25 per cent. 7 


Middle Atlantic States 


In tHE Middle Atlantic States there was an increase of 18.5 per 
cent in the total building operations, comparing September with 
August, 1930. While new residential buildings showed a decrease 
of 8 per cent, new nonresidential buildings showed an‘increase of 5 4 
= cent. Family dwelling places provided for in the new buildings 

or which permits were issued during September increased 5.5 per 
cent over those provided for in the new buildings for which permits 
were issued during August. 

Large increases in total building operations were shown in the 
cities of East Orange, Jersey City, Newark, Passaic, Albany, Buffalo, 
the Borough of Queens, Rochester, Philadelphia, and Williamsport. 
Large decreases were registered in the cities of Trenton, Schenectady, 
Yonkers, Pittsburgh, and Scranton. ; 

A permit was issued for a telephone exchange building in Kast 
Orange to cost nearly $400,000. In Jersey City permits were issued 
for three public utilities buildi to cost $3,200,000. In Newark a 

ermit was issued for a mes building to cost $192,000 and in 

assaic for an office building to cost $787,000. A permit was issued 
for a school building in Albany .to cost $1,100,000. In Buffalo 
permits were issued for factory buildings to cost over $1,700,000. In 
Auburn a permit was issued for a 1-family residence to cost $300,000, 
In the Borough of the Bronx permits were issued for multifamily 
dwellings to cost nearly $3,000,000, and in Brooklyn for multifamily 
dwellings to cost $3,500,000. In the Borough of Manhattan the 
Federal Government let a contract for a new assay office to cost 
$1,750,000. Permits were issued in Manhattan for factory buildings 
to cost $3,200,000 and for apartment houses to cost over $4,000,000. 
Permits were issued for public-school buildings in Niagara Falls to 
cost over $650,000 and for one in Rochester to cost over $550,000. In 
Philadelphia a permit was issued for a public utilities building to 
cost $1,680,000, and for an office building to cost nearly $1,000,000. 

No reports were received from Hazleton and Reading Pa, 


Comparing September, 1930, with September, 1929, it is found that 
according to permits issued in the Middle Atlantic States, there was 
a decrease of 7.2 per cent in new residential buildings; 21.2 per cent 
in new nonresidential sina a and 15.2 per cent in total building 

a 


operations.. The number of families provided with dwelling places 
in new buildings increased 23.2 per cent. 


East North Central States 


In THE East North Central States there was an increase of 29.6 per 
cent in total building operations, comparing permits issued in Septem- 
ber, 1930, with those issued during August. There was an increase 
in both new residential buildings and new nonresidential buildings. 
The increase in the former class of buildings was 41.6 per cent, «n¢ 
in the latter class was 22.4 percent. Families provided with dwelling 
places in new buildings increased 9.9 per cent in this geograplic 
division. Increases in total building operations were registere 11 
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Chicago, Peoria, Fort Wayne, Detroit, Hamtramck, Cleveland, 
Toledo, and Milwaukee. ecreases were registered in Aurora, 
Joliet, East Chicago, Indianapolis, Flint, Cincinnati, and Superior. 

In Chicago permits were issued for a factory building to cost over 
$6,000,000 ; for two apartment houses to cost over $1,300,000; for two 
hotels to cost over $1,500,000; and for a Y. M. C. A. building to cost 
nearly $2,000,000. In Detroit permits were issued for two public- 
school buildings to cost over $1,500,000 and for factory buildings 
to cost nearly $1,000,000. In Hamtramck a school building is to be 
erected to cost over $800,000. In Cleveland a permit was issued 
for a theater building to cost $2,500,000. 

No reports were received from Anderson and South Bend, Ind.; 
Battle Creek and Port Huron, Mich.; and Zanesville, Ohio. 

There was a decrease of 39 per cent in new residential buildings 
in the East North Central States, comparing permits issued during 
September, 1930, with those issued during September, 1929. New 
f nonresidential buildings decreased 11.7 per cent and total building 

| operations decreased 29.9 per cent. The number of families pro- 
vided with dwelling places in new buildings decreased 60.4 per cent, 
comparing September, 1930, with September, 1929. 


West North Central States 


| THERE was an increase in all classes of building and in the number 
' of families provided for in the West North Central States, comparing 
permits issued in September, 1930, with those issued in August. New 
residential buildings increased 23.1 per cent; new nonresidential 
buildings, four-tenths of 1 per cent; and total building operations, 
1.4 per cent. Families provided’ with dwelling places in the new 
structures for which permits were issued increased 25.7 per cent, com- 
paring September with August. 

There was an increase in total building operations in Sioux City, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Joseph, and St. Louis. Decreases in total 
building operations were registered in Des Moines, Topeka, Wichita, 
Omaha, and Sioux Falls. 

Permits were issued for a number of large public-school buildings 
in the West North Central States. In St. Joseph a permit was issued 
for a school building to cost $597,000; in St. Louis for one to cost 
$100,000; in Minneapolis for one to cost $315,000; and in St. Paul 
for one to cost $283,000. A permit was issued for a public utilities 
building in Duluth to cost nearly $325,000 and for two office buildings 
in Minneapolis to cost over $300,000. 

_ Comparing permits issued in September, 1930, with those issued 
in September, 1929, there was a decrease of 35.4 per cent in estimated 
expenditures for new residential buildings; a decrease of 30 per cent 
in estimated expenditures for new nonresidential buildings; and a 
decrease of 36.6 per cent in estimated expenditures for total building 
operations. Families provided with dwelling places in new buildings 
— 33.3 per cent, comparing September, 1930, with September, 
South Atlantic States 


AccorDING to permits issued in the South Atlantic States there was 
a decrease of 29.4 per cent in total building operations, comparing 
September, 1930, with August. Residential building decreased 44.5 per 
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cent and new nonresidential building decreased 34.6 during the 
period. Dwelling units in new buildings decreased 31.2 per ¢ ent. 
comparing September with August. 

Increases in total building operations were registered in Jack -<on- 
ville, Atlanta, Greenville, Portsmouth, and Wheeling. Deer: :ises 
were registered in Washington, Savannah, Winston-Salem, Nor jk. 
and Richmond. In Baltimore a permit was issued for a nurses’ |)3\\| 
at the city hospital to cost $700,000. In Wheeling a permit was is~\ied 
for an office building to cost $222,000. In Atlanta a public building 
was to be erected to cost $104,000. 

No reports were received from Pensacola, Fla.; Spartanburg, ». (.: 
Lynchburg, Va.; and Charleston, W. Va. 

Comparing building permits issued in this geographic division 
during September, 1930, with those issued during September, 1!)2\) 
there was a decrease of 36 per cent in total building operation-: 4 
decrease of 68 per cent in new residential buildings; a decrease ©! 7s 
per cent in new nonresidential buildings; and a decrease of 61.5 per 
cent in the number of new family dwelling units provided in jew 


buildings. 
South Central States 


Permits issued during September, 1930, in the South Central Stites 
showed a decrease of 9.1 per cent in total building operations as ci) 
pared with the permits issued during August. There was a decrease 
of four-tenths of 1 per cent in new residential building and a decrease 
of 12.6 per cent in new nonresidential building. Families provided 


for decreased four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Large increases in total building operations, comparing Septem er 
with August, were shown in Montgomery, Tulsa, Knoxville, Beau- 
mont, Houston, and San Antonio. Large decreases were registere | in 
the following cities in this district: Little Rock, Baton Rouge, New 
Orleans, Oklahoma City, Nashville, and Fort Worth. 

In Oklahoma City a permit was issued for a hospital building to ««-1 
$100,000. In Tulsa a contract was let by the Federal Government 
for an extension to the post office and Federal court building to «o-1 
over $600,000. In Beaumont, Tex., a permit was issued for a county 
courthouse to cost over $650,000. In Dallas permits were issued for 
office buildings to cost over $1,250,000. In Fort Worth permits were 
issued for the erection of four bridges to cost $681,000. 

No reports were received from Birmingham, Ala.; Fort Smith, \rk.: 
Covington, Ky.; Muskogee, Okla.; and Austin, El] Paso, Galveston, 
Laredo, and Port Arthur, Tex. 

There was a decrease of 30.5 per cent in total building operations 
in the South Central States, comparing September, 1930, with Sep- 
tember, 1929. New residential buildings decreased 64.4 per cvnt. 
In contrast, new nonresidential buildings increased 6.8 per «nt. 
There was a decrease of 31.8 per cent in new family dwelling place-. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


In THE Mountain and Pacific States there was an increase of | ».! 
per cent in new residential buildings; an increase of 17.3 per cen! |) 
new nonresidential buildings; and an increase of 16.2 per cent in t«t:! 
building operations, comparing September, 1930, permits with Auy\':! 
permits. 
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There was also an increase of 12 per cent in the number of families 
provided with dwelling places in new buildings. The cities of Tucson, 
Berkeley, Long Beach, San Francisco, Denver, and Portland showed 
large increases in total building operations, comparing September, 
1930, with August. The cities of Oakland, Stockton, Great Falls, 
Seattle, and Spokane showed decreases in total building operations. 

Permits were issued for factory buildings in Long Beach to cost 
nearly $700,000 and for a school building in the same city to cost 
«200,000. In Los Angeles permits were issued for office buildings to 
cost over $800,000. In Denver, Colo., a permit was issued for a school 
building to cost $360,000; in Portland, Oreg., store buildings were to 
be erected to cost nearly $200,000, according to permits issued during 
the month of September. 

No report was received from Butte, Mont. 

Comparing permits issued in September, 1930, with those issued in 
September, 1929, there was a decrease of 16.6 per cent in new resi- 
dential buildings; an increase of three-tenths of 1 per cent in new non- 
residential buildings; and a decrease of 8.4 per cent in total building 
operations. The number of families provided with residences in new 
dwelling houses decreased 7.7 per cent. 


Hawaii 


In Honouutu there was an increase of 124.1 per cent in total build- 
ing operations, according to permits issued during September, 1930, as 
compared with those issued during August. There was an increase 
of 59.4 per cent in new residential buildings and an increase of 289.2 
per cent in new nonresidential buildings. The increase in the num- 
ber of families provided for in new buildings was 35 percent. Permits 
were issued for store and mercantile buildings in Honolulu to cost 
nearly $300,000 and for amusement buildings to cost over $65,000. 


TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 
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TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WEREISSUE]) 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930—Continued 


New England States—Continued 
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TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 


159 








State and city 


New Jersey—Contd. 


Perth Amboy 
Plainfield 
Trenton 
Union City 
West New York-- 


New York: 


Jamestown,....---- 
Kingston._-....-.-- 
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Newburgh. .-.-.---- 
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Tce at . Total construction 
New residential buildings eas — (including altera- 
Bs tions and repairs) 
Families pro- | 
Estimated cost vided forin | Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
| August September a Ser August |September August a: 
| 1 
| 
$5, 000 $7, 900 2 2 | $6,550 | $29, 231 $106, 990 $53, 7 
25, 500 29, 350 3 5 | 235, 160 | 9, 628 283, 720 82, 981 
19, 000 | 21, 000 1 3} 225,300; 109,708 271, 415 149, 371 
35, 000 | 12, 000 22 2 | 11, 800 | 45, 800 | 66, 690 98, 510 
0 | 0 | 0 0 500 | 21, 000 10, 515 36, 875 
| | | 
141,000 | 489,000' 10 58 | 924,650 | 2,431,886 | 1, 125, 415 | 3, 004, 574 
9, 500 | 0 2 0 6, 800 | 9, 950 | 18, 000 16, 950 
12, 500 316, 000 3 4 93, 025 377,415 | 120, 745 699, 765 
20, 000 68, 800 7 6 42,943 | 210,717 | 95, 007 356, 683 
161, 900 251, 500 52 82 794, 975 | 2, 288,741 | 1, 058, 605 | 2, 677, 963 
35, 825 21, 000 9 1 473, 410 | 10,040 | 526, 430 | 40, 955 
47, 500 48, 400 6 11 18,280} 35,250; 80, 490 98, 530 
11, 500 27, 000 3 6 | 5, 240 | 11, 590 28, 180 45, 690 
96, 500 246, 000 8 | 26 42, 710 | 5, 300 178, 365 320, 402 
13, 000 6, 000 2 1 50, 915 | 13, 050 70, 465 21, 700 
233, 500 345, 100 10 | 20 24, 325 30, 250 277, 240 , 225 
2, 184, 300 | 3, 103, 550 470 | 7 531,200, 531,550 | 2,998, 403 | 4, 185, 560 
5, 178, 950 | 4, 629, 050 947 | 1, 145 | 764, 675 | 1, 155, 935 | 7, 231, 825 | 6, 588, 040 
9, 250, 000 | 5, 585, 000 | 1, 020 563 | 2, 233,500 | 5, 690, 302 |13, 150, 125 |13, 648, 312 
2, 597, 500 | 3, 672, 200 613 775 | 1,074,951 | 1, 419, 278 | 4, 066,917 | 5, 747, 046 
280, 750 203, 975 75 61 67, 255 | 185, 830 421, 205 654, 409 
67,075 33, 475 18 9 14,852 | 669,489 176, 672 742, 228 
27, 700 17, 000 4) 2 6, 500 | 2,050 | 57, 125 30, 900 
155, 400 113, 650 20 | 18 301, 192 | 671,244 | 568,370 853, 154 
106, 500 56, 500 20 | 10 247, 150 36,100 | 405, 200 119, 200 
272, 300 189, 100 33 | 33 120, 560 | 36,910 | 420, 560 402, 595 
63, 000 47, 500 13 9 36, 081 | 17,780 | 116, 006 89, 990 
41, 100 33, 800 9 z 28, 400 | 14, 680 | 77, 725 75, 530 
0 11, 900 0 3 1, 380 2, 335 | 8, 710 22, 633 
122, 800 592, 400 9 93 364,044 | 308,775) 601,859 955, 460 
998, 300 418, 700 192 45 290, 482 537, 485 | 1, 424, 362 996, 700 
| 
30, 000 64, 000 6 6 13, 350 125, 000 63, 210 211, 000 
11, 000 38, 390 4 7 | 24, 836 | 12, 110 52, 196 67, 620 
29, 725 46, 400 8 | 8 19, 700 | 5, 450 | 54, 800 58, 200 
5, 000 0 1 0 3, 150 | 600 8, 750 3, 500 
0 12, 000 0 | 3 | 147, 525 3,375 | 186,925 44, 575 
16, 500 125, 000 3 | 07 6, 594 | 3,050 42,984 139, 961 
154, 800 177, 900 18 28 11, 455 | 28, 985 196, 730 243, 086 
39, 250 33, 000 6 6 | 14, 900 29, 025 132, 678 104, 250 
4, 000 7, 000 2 | 1 5, 560 | 21, 985 39, 280 34, 880 
245, 000 36, 000 8 8 | 13, 810 | 4, 070 263, 780 56, 908 
18, 000 66, 000 of = 13, 733 | 6, 195 74, 026 98, 895 
32, 100 32, 800 5 5| 15,235!| 26,270 , 290 63, 740 
0 0 0 0 | 2, 650 | 4, 789 | 62, 615 28, 133 
867, 800 803, 450 86 136 | 1,037,690 | 4,618,025 | 2,325,080 | 5, 765, 220 
713, 200 353, 400 131 71 | -4, 727, 135 173, 575 | 5, 585, 389 719, 219 
7, 200 24, 435 3 | 7 | 1,119,401 | 13, 570 | 1,217,021 141, 770 
17, 300 44, 808 3 7 | 90,736 | 382,624 126, 636 463, 903 
21, 000 0 4 0 16, 810 | 40, 030 | 62, 655 45, 480 
17, 500 3, 000 2 1 | 5,379 | 294, 695 33,839 | 307, 657 
5, 500 38, 000 1 | 7 | 80, 290 | 13, 478 102, 132 119, 671 
25, 026, 165 |23, 021,783 | 4,009 | 4,229 |17, 736,431 (28, 273,341 (49, 428, 217 [58, 571, 450 
alee Scab ope PB nscccy| NS leebecanesedl . MERWE lendsccceseul, ee 
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TaBLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUF] 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930—Continued 


East North Central States 








Total constr: 
(including al: 
tions and rep: 


New nonresidential 
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| 
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New residential buildings 





> ; . Families pro- 
State and city Estimated cost vided forin | Estimated cost Estimated cos: 
new dwellings, 


| Au- | Sep- 
August ‘September Au ep 


| gust tember! August ‘encoune! August 


$55, 142 $237, 7 $4: 
243, 315 329,195 | st 
1, 370 ; 7,905} 71 
18, 000 . ) \ 
6, 032,950 | 7,451,8 8, 135, 785 |13, 665 
12.510 17! 72,838 | | 20 

2, 100 20,625; 3 
685, 900 4 708, 470 | 
28, 500 f 108, 550 | 
10, 906 a 72, 096 | 
9| 119, 500 208, 500 | 
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Rockford____- 

Rock Island 

Springfield 
Indiana: 

East Chicago-_-_-_--- 
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oe 


282, 122 
32, 802 
103, 133 
224, 830 
118, 185 
112, 135 
664, 744 
57, 015 
12, 025 
10, 819 
18, 310 
28, 998 


86, 287 
770, 956 
623, 229 
141, 220 
16, 535 
41, 050 
44, 556 
125, 662 
102, 162 
117, 496 
379, 915 
101, 803 


797, 620 

28, O87 

76, 690 

1, 842, 890 

2, 883, 250 
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5, 295 
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State and city 


New residential buildings 





Families pro- 





New nonresidential 
buildings 


Total 


construction 


(including altera- 
tions and repairs) 




































































Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
eS ee wax | 
August September} AU | Sep- August |September! August | , 5¢P- 
SS ") gust jee r Bt _ ner Mugust | tember 
[| ---~--- ae ey cnet -—— —- — 
Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac....--| $30, 000 $8, 500 2 3 $2, 925 $11, 048 $38, 650 $26, 028 
Green Bay------- 53, 100 48, 700 15 12 23, 595 33, 855 84, 060 122, 230 
eee 9, 000 17, 000 2 3 9, 525 27, 625 24, 575 63, 345 
Mame. ......... 83, 600 67, 150 16 15 46, 190 163, 760 154, 355 249, 457 
Milwaukee-.----_- 423, 400 532, 300 98 123 378, 536 704, 038 | 1, 043, 434 | 1, 613, 047 
CR oic'n inocu 17, 400 25, 637 6 10 14, 700 16, 925 47, 235 53, 585 
Rages. ......- 21, 500 163, 200 4 20 251, 110 94, 335 329, 275 351, 361 
Sheboygan. ___.- : 24, 300 41, 200 5 10 13, 220 6, 821] 48, 109 69, 715 
Sungate... <s-..-. 19, 000 7, 500 5 2 18, 280 4, 400 45, 315 22, 157 
| ——- 
ee a | &, 734, 988 |12, 369, 246 | 1,472 | 1,618 |15, 546, 644 |19, 035, 718 |27, 845, 798 |36, 093, 956 
er cent of change. - ec oeakaes = i hy ee tl ee ee SS ERE A +29. 6 
West North Central States 
| | l 
lowa: | | 
Burlington__------| $4, 300 $7, 400 | 1 | 2; $13,060 $10,525 | $110, 660 $17, 925 
Cedar Rapids---_- 11, 000 24, 000 2 6} 52,813 41,655 107, 710 96, 566 
Council Bluffs - - -- 21, 000 7, 500 3 3 8, 400 | 68, 750 39, 900 78, 750 
Davenport--_-__-.--- 39, 200 37, 200 11 9 99, 34> 8, 586 198, 792 85, 332 
Des Moines. -.---- 111, 875 56, 350 29 15 293, 605 66, 406 444, 165 144, 986 
Dubuque. .-------- 31, 975 163, 800 8 6 3, 925 1, 548 40, 332 190, 158 
Ottumiwa......... 47, 200 37, 500 12 7 32, 200 4, 800 82, 960 44, 550 
Sioux City ....--- 99, 600 36, 400 2 19 73, 675 217, 565 177, 205 258, 065 
‘ Ween cae---..} 31, 400 36, 400 9 11 4, 235 23, 865 42, 760 71, 785 
ansas: 
Hutchinson_-__-_--- | 31, 950 21, 000 8 2 4, 160 16, 375 45, 045 48, 075 
Kansas City. .___- 12, 000 30, 300 6 16 1, 500 3, 500 20, 493 42, 485 
: <i 39, 800 40, 500 9 10 61, 935 30, 070 120, 845 74, 170 
, «ARR 155, 150 249, 830 58 87 | 1,072, 347 33, 710 | 1, 250, 175 314, 223 
Minnesota: 
BUG oes 15, 150 34, 800 6 il 6, 175 338, 125 88, 535 559, 170 
Minneapolis - --__- 395, 840 353, 175 101 89 492, 190 778, 895 | 1, 122,985 | 1, 285, 615 
3 ae 91, 800 104, 700 19 24 252, 336 406, 895 442, 930 725, 129 
Missouri: 
“ee 5, 000 12, 000 3 4 14, 650 15, 050 42, 300 34, 550 
Kansas City --..-- 117, 000 147, 500 60 32 133, 500 178, 600 299, 850 351, 700 
Springfield... ___- 15, 950 700 9 10 8, 550 19, 385 44, 950 72, 785 
St. Joseph.......-- 6, 000 26, 000 2 12 4, 425 599, 150 20, 625 638, 815 
- = a oop cxck 380, 050 641, 000 112 256 413, 815 521, 685 | 1, 287,001 | 1,345, 645 
Nebraska: 
Re ke 23, 950 18, 200 5 4 100, 335 79, 800 159, 147 104, 040 
. «ae 80, 000 112, 200 18 29 395, 335 167, 781 499, 660 308, 481 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls_..._.-- 78, 812 39, 875 22 10 | 107, 125 | 30, 606 189, 781 79, 982 
WUE ds nanos 1, 846, 002 | 2, 272, 330 536 674 3, 649, 634 3, 663, 327 | 6, 878, 806 | 6, 972, 982 
Per cent of change_-___- ae | . £4 ee iS Sel eae iae ee. Loses +1.4 
South Atlantic States 
Delaware: | 
_ Wilmington__-_-_.. $202,380 | $184, 500 47 41 | $127, 534 $33, 682 | $394,712 | $249, 306 
District of Columbia: 
n ee.----. 1, 604, 200 403, 500 225 71 | 1, 118, 305 275, 655 | 2, 846,735 | 1, 169, 989 
orida: 
Jacksonville______- 52, 050 25, 400 12 12 43, 845 230, 760 187, 265 300, 65 
ta aS 16, 500 23, 700 9 10 48, 525 55, 650 150, 008 164, 971 
St. Petersburg- --- 20, 300 18, 000 7 5 16, 800 25, 900 49, 500 54, 900 
,. i aI 8, 600 17, 900 5 10 58, 477 29, 725 88, 534 81, 235 
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South Atlantic States—Continued 








State and city 


| Total constructi, 
(including alter. 
tions and repair 


New nonresidential 


New residential buildings buildings 


Families pro- 
vided for in 
new dwellings 


Estimated cost 


| } 
- | Sep- 
September Au - 


August gust tember 





Georgia: 


Columbus.....---- 


H 

North 
Asheville 
Charlotte 
ae 


Greenville_....-.-- 
Virginia: 

Newport News..-_. 

Norfolk 


West Virginia: 
Huntington 


Per cent of change 





as en OF 
SBe con® 


NEw OUTS 


_— 


IN ae 4 Qo 
-_ =<] me © - © we CO or Go > OO w Wait 
Oe OF PbO -1-1 


Estimated cost 


$199, 171 
400 

9, 970 
529, 200 


| 
i 


August | September August 


} 





$253, 860 | 
76, 190 
4, 085 
24, 400 


972, 510 
400 
3, 795 


Estimated cost 





$470, 313 
36, 567 
45, 597 

570, 850 


2, 043. 000 
34, 669 
11, 070 


17, 575 
173, 224 
85, 513 
46, 220 
24, 700 
107, 475 


67, 430 
93, 485 
20, 058 


128, 731 
419, 135 
21, 47! 
19, 292 
802, 268 
529, 469 


21, 780 
43, 700 
49, 120 











He 
we 




















Alabama: 
Montgomery ------ 


Arkansas: 
Little Rock 
Kentucky: 


Memphis. - -.--.--- 
Nashville 





$35, 400 | 
73, 750 


163, 500 | 
0 

185, 000 

0 

37, 300 

28, 463 

115, 900 

24, 933 

383, 500 | 

0 

233, 325 


127, 298 
100, 680 
&93, 000 
141, 315 








SESSR SBSoR Boh BYE ToMo B BS 








$27, 350 
52, 650 


88, 110 
222, 005 


150, 075 
1, 250 


BBs - 
z 


— 
ee 


Bos 
& 822 88% 


Qo 


63, 015 








Sep- 
tember 


| 


$700, 054 
105, 255 
24, 655 
63, 050 


2, 053, 110 
22, 549 
6, O80 


68, 575 
140, 611 
34, 935 
29, 524 
34, 800 
79, 526 


58, 648 
95, 770 
62, 505 


41, 620 
197, 613 
5, 830 
50, 527 
379, 023 
149, 205 


20, 975 

26, 800 
302, 044 
6, 775, 305 


— 29. 4 





$70, 817 
73, 235 


134, 039 


47, 708 
401, $25 
6, 250 
4, 200 


9, 622 
182, $46 
83, 878 


817, 401 
2, 000 
1, 351, 234 


139, 010 
171, 522 
878, 540) 
207, 722 


760, 430 
1, 914, 136 
1, 268, 62. 
1, 842, 455 

324, 795 
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South Central States—Continued 











: Total construction 
| New —_— | (including altera- 


tions and repairs) 


New residential buildings 


| Families pro- 

Estimated cost | vided for in | Estimated cost Estimated cost 
| new dwellings} 

| 


State and city 







| 
| 
































Au- | | sep- 


| Sep- 
| gust tember! 


August |September; August | tember 


August September! 











ee. | $14,533; $13,367| 5 5 | $9,000 $52,100, $111,240 $81,072 
Wichita Falls_____| 650 5,500; 2 2/ 18,710; 4,000} 36,875 | 22, 257 











ae 3, 142, 05 3, 130, 226 
—0.4 































| 
UES | $56,000] $72, 150 17 22 $50, 433 $74, 550 | $129,018 $166, 905 
Tucson............| 50,100 99, 200 15 20 | 122, 250 162, 300 188,872 276, 375 
California: 
Alameda.-..._._._- | 80, 800 49, 900 24 22 | 1, 325 2, 950 102, 515 74, 265 
Berkeley_....._._- | 106, 400 123, 635 23 25 ~=—-:25, 481 238, 850 161, 347 400, 122 
,  —aaaaee | 14, 400 37, 900 5 12 | 7, 100 3, 810 96, 895 76, 081 
Long Beach... _-_. | 447,075 | 467,650 155 149 603, 100 | 1, 112, 085 | 1, 187,125 | 1, 656, 390 
Los Angeles... __- 2, 341, 218 | 3, 202, 856 811 | 1,137 | 3,357,227 | 2,232, 693 | 6,512, 567 | 6, 662, 761 
Oakland_.........| 528,650} 213, 420 176 69 121, 735 174,428 | 738, 265 510, 481 ‘ 
Pasadena__... -.-. | —- 92, 950 120, 917 19 23 | 278, 543 154, 467 431,909 | 353, 681 
Sacramento. .___.- | 122, 450 148, 850 50 45 | 62,134 50, 068 215,430 | 241, 625 
San Diego_........| 203,375 270, 450 66 63 | 232, 980 101,630 | 501, 646 431, 689 
San Francisco-__.- 800,100 | 725, 050 210 189 | 150,155 | 963,941 | 1,215,207 | 1,924, 471 
San Jose_.........| 30,040 36, 100 8 7 273, 330 269,580 | 389,055 | 317, 465 
Stockton .........- | 20, 000 17, 250 4 4! 74,370 29, 991 105,855 63, 336 
Dndadodkeec 0 0 | 34, 021 15, 116 
Colorado Springs... 16, 500 5, 300 4 2 | 2, 575 79, 293 25, 915 100, 088 
Denver. __.....--- | 831, 450 177, 250 102 30 61,100 | 550,900} 513,900 898, 300 
‘2S 6 12 2, 35 28, 923 49, 173 
4 254,285 «31, 602 
Portland._.....-.. | 283,150 | 269, 200 56 36 502, 655 | 1,976,065 | 1,039,010 2, 781, 430 
189, 700 57, 050 
251, 302 





| 251, 770 












ee 900 | ‘ 43, 310 37, 585 
Beewes...........| 9, 200 | 0 4 0 14, 255 9, 160 33, 140 15, 735 
Sie. .......... | 358,900; 707,700} 106] 217] 890,700/ 546,760 | 1,566,875 | 1, 427,790 
Spokane... .......- | 47,675 | 125, 300 15 32| 191,116 14,109 | 287,261 | 183, 589 


288, 425 203, 365 





i 4 8 
., ee | 6, 223, 983 | 7, 166,728 | 1,966 | 2, 202 , 989, 16, 432, 241 |19, 207, 772 
Per cent of change...._|_.........-| TCE: Coc Secs a af Renee WER Otociccccusck +16. 2 


‘ 1 j 









































Hawaii: 
Honolulu _-_-_...- $125,797 | $200, 539 | 60 81 $95, 573 $372, 004 | $271, 265 $608, 027 
| 


Per cent of change.....|-.....-.-.- +50. 4 |......- +08 O 1... k ey eee: | +124. 1 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Cotton-Goods Industry, 1930 


HIS article presents the results of a study in 1930 by the Bure: 
of Labor Statistics of hours and earnings of employees in { 
cotton-goods manufacturing industry in the United States. 

While this study was being made a similar study was carried on 
the textile dyeing and finishin industry (see p. 169). The dyei:. 
and finishing departments found in connection with the manufac turin. 
plants are included in the d eing and finishing report. 

Summaries of average full- time hours per week, earnings per hoi: 
and full-time earnings per week in 1930 are given in Table 1, wi 
averages for employees in selected occupations only for each year fro 
1910 to 1914, and for all employees in all occupations for each of the 
specified years from 1914 to 1930. The selected occupations in ti 
earlier period were and are the principal occupations of the industr 

Averages for selected occupations are comparable one year wi’ 
another, as are those for all occupations, but averages for selected occ - 
pations: should not be compared with averages for all occupations. ‘T)\+ 
reason is evident from an inspection of the two sets of averages fi: 
1914. Average earnings per hour for tis aol in the selected occuy)::- 
tions were 16.5 cents as compared with 15.3 for those in all occupation 
Index numbers of these averages, with the 1913 average as the bas 
or 100 per cent, are also shown in the table. The indexes furni-' 
comparable res, one year with another, from 1910 to 1930. 

Average full-time hours per week for the 90,053 employees of t)\: 
162 mills covered in 1930 were 53.4 or the same as in 1928, earning- 
per hour were 32.5 cents or one-tenth of 1 cent more than i in 192s. 
and average full-time earnings per week were $17.36 or 6 cents mo 
than in 1928. 

The 1930 averages were computed by the bureau from the hour: 
actually worked and earnings actually made in one representativ« 
week by each of the 90,053 wage earners of 162 representative cott: 
mills in the 11 States that were included i in the study. 

The earnings in the table include earnings at basic rates and al: 
bonuses earned in the week based on production, efficiency, atten:'- 
ance, or length of service, etc. The hours and earnings of the wav: 
earners were taken directly from the pay rolls and other records of ti: 
mills for a representative pay period in March, April, and M:\ 
(except for a very few mills in other months) and therefore refle:' 
the condition in those months. Based on the United States Cens:s 
of Manufactures for 1927, the number of wage earners in the 11 Stat: 
was 90 per cent of the total in the industry in all States and t!» 
number covered in the study was 19 per cent of the total. 

Average full-time hours per week decreased from an index of 10. 
in 1910 to 100.0 in 1913, and to 89.7 in 1920, and then increased 
92.5 in 1928 and 1930. 
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Average earnings per hour increased gradually from an index of 
<7.5 in 1910 to an index of 323.5 in 1920, the peak year. Theincrease 
in 1920 over 1913 was 223.5 per cent. The decrease between 1920 and 
1930 was 32.3 per cent. 

Average full-time earnings per week increased from an index of 
s9.5 in 1910 to an index of 291.8 in 1920, the peak year. The increase 
in 1920 over 1913 was 191.8 per cent and the decrease between 1920 
and 1930 was 30.2 per cent. Average full-time earnings per week did 
not change in proportion to average earnings per hour because of the 
change in average full-time hours per week. 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 TO 1930 





| Index numbers of— 





























| |; Aver- 
A ver- 
r Aver-| age 
Num-| 4, age . 

| ber of | Num- | full: B.A Full. 

Year | estab- | r Ol | time ‘am . | ha . Earn-| time 

dish. | W88® | hours a) oo ings | earn- 

nie | Carn per ings | hours ; 
ments | per | hour | per per per | ings 

| | week week | week | hour _ 
= | | | ll Kia 
Selected occupations..._...-.----.--.- 1910; 59} 20,725 | 58.5 |$0.140 | $8. 16 | 402.1] 87.5 89.5 
1911 | 88 | 34,397 | 58.4 . 144 8.36 | 101.9 90. 0 91.7 
1912 | 88 | 35, 941 57.4 . 158 9.00 | 100. 2 98. 8 98.7 
1913 | 88 | 36,498 | 57.3] 160] 9.12] 100.0| 100.0] 100.0 
11914 | 90 | 36, 578 56. 4 . 165 9. 24 98.4 | 103. 1 101.3 
All CORMIER nn dcc ccaltucatnedccae 11914 | 90 | 78, 582 56. 8 . 153 5 CRE: See Ae ST 
1916 | 106 | 85, 233 56. 9 .179 | 10.08 98.6 | 120.6 118. 3 
1918 | 106 | 81,121 | 56.0] .267| 14.95| 97.0 | 179.9] 175.5 
1920 | 96 | 59, 548 51.8 . 480 | 24.86 | 89.7 | 323.5 291.8 
1922 | 97 | 62, 833 52.8 . 330 | 17.42} 91.5 | 222.4 204. 5 
1924 | 114 | 77,995 53. 0 .372 | 19.72 | 91.8 | 250.7 231.5 
i926 | 151 | 82, 982 53. 3 .328 | 17.48 92.3 | 221.0 205. 2 
1928 | 158 | 88, 006 53.4 .324 | 17.30 | 92.5 | 218.3 203. 1 
1930 162 | 90, 053 53. 4 .325 | 17.36 92.5 | 219.0 203. 8 

' | 











! Two sets of averages are shown for 1914 for the industry, one for selected occupations and the other for 
all occupations in the industry. The 1910 to 1914 averages for selected occupations only are comparable 
one year with another, as are those for all occupations one year with another from 1914 to 1930, 


Average Hours and Earnings, 1928 and 1930, by Occupation and Sex 


TABLE 2 shows 1928 and 1930 average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week. The averages 
are for males and females separately in each of the specified occupa- 
tions, and also for a group designated in the table as ‘Other em- 
ployees.” This group nehekus all employees in other occupations, 
each having too few employees to warrant separate tabulation as an 
occupation. 

Average full-time hours per week of males in 1928 by occupations 
ranged from 48.3 for mule spinners to 57.8 for frame spinners, and 
of females from 49.6 for slubber tenders to 54 for creelers. In 1930 
averages of males ranged from 48.5 for mule spinners to 55.5 for 
frame spinners, and of females from 49.8 for drawing-in machine 
tenders to 53.9 for creelers. 

Average earnings per hour of males in 1928 by occupations ranged 
from 22.4 cents for spooler tenders to 62.7 cents for mule spinners, 
and of females from 23.9 cents for creelers to 44.2 cents for beamer - 
tenders. In 1930 averages of males ranged from 21 cents for spooler 
tenders to 67.4 cents for mule spinners, and of females from 24.8 
cents for trimmers or inspectors to 40.8 cents for drawing-in machine 


tenders. 
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Average full-time earnings per week of males in 1928 by occuja- 
tions ranged from $12.30 for spooler tenders to $30.28 for mile 
spinners, and of females from $12.72 for trimmers or inspectors {« 
$22.67 for beamer tenders. In 1930 averages of males ranged from 
$11.61 for spooler tenders to $32.69 for mule spinners, and of females 
from $13.04 for trimmers or inspectors to $20.32 for drawing-in 
machine tenders. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1928 AND 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND six 


Average 
Number of | full-time 

Bo ee employees | hours per 

Occupation Ss wee 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


full-time 
@arninys 
per week 


| 
| Average 


1928 | 19% 1930 


1928 | 1930 


& 
2 
s 








Picker tenders I Pe 157 1, 005 
Card tenders and strippers — 157 57| 1,74 
|S: 149} 1 542) 
Drawing-frame tenders 5 135 91 
58 59 
Slubber tenders awnt 1 3 3 
; 11 25 
Speeder tenders ee ee 2, 939) 
2, 971 
Spinners, mule 1 
Spinners, frame 


$15. 37 $15. 28 
17. 02) 16. x4 
21. 94! 21.44 
15. 48 15. 20 
14. 28 14. #2 
19. 89: 19.75 
19.99 19.77 
19.01 18 
18. 38 17.‘ 
30. 28; 32. 
19. 59) 17 
14. 60; 
16. 98 
16. 71 
12. 30 
13. 05 
16. 45 
12. 91 
18. 39 
17. 37 
24. 12) 2 
22. 67 
21. 27 
16. 50} 17 
18. 85] 18. 55 
23. 51} 23 
21. 82) 20. 32 
22. 02} 22. 1% 
25. 88} 25. 
20. 93} 21. 
19. 37} 19.8 
15. 21} 17.6 
12. 72) 13. 
16. 22) 16. 7¢ 
13. 44) 13 











CHK AAaoconwn 


. 10, 418/10, 
Doffers s f 3, 945) 4, 114 
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Average Hours and Earnings, 1928 and 1930, by Sex and State 


TABLE 3 shows for males and females separately, and for both 
sexes combined, average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, 
and full-time earnings per week in ste 
The purpose of this table is to make easy the comparison of averages 
of each State, one year with another, and also of the averages of one 
State with any other State in 1928 or 1930. 

Average full-time hours per week of males in Alabama increas«( 
from 55 in 1928 to 55.3 in 1930, average earnings per hour increas 
from 26.5 cents in 1928 to 27.9 cents in 1930, and average full-time 
earnings increased from $14.58 in 1928 to $15.43 in 1930. 
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Males in Connecticut earned an average of 42.3 cents per hour in 
1928 and 41.7 cents in 1930, and females earned an average of 35.2 
cents per hour in 1928 and 34.1 cents in 1930. 

Average full-time hours per week of males in 1928 in the different 
States ranged from 48.6 to 56.2, and of females from 47.9 to 56. 
Averages of both sexes combined, or the industry as a whole, ranged 
from 48.5 to 56.1 hours. In 1930 the averages of males ranged from 
48.1 to 56.5 hours, of females from 47.7 to 56.5 hours, and of males 
and females combined ranged from 47.9 to 56.5 hours. 

Average earnings per hour in 1928 of males by States ranged from 
96.5 to 45.5 cents and of females from 21.6 to 38.1 cents; for males 
and females combined from 24.4 to 41.9 cents. In 1930 averages of 
males ranged from 27.9 to 49.2 cents per hour, of females from 21.7 
to 40 cents per hour and of males and females combined from 25.5 to 
45 cents per hour in the several States. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males in 1928 by States 
ranged from $14.58 to $24.52, of females from $11.88 to $20.31, 
and of males and females combined from $13.42 to $22.46. In 1930 
averages Of males ranged from $15.43 to $24.38, of females from 
$11.98 to $20.12, and of males and females combined from $14.10 
to $22.43 as between the States. 

Between 1928 and 1930 average full-time earnings per week of 
both sexes combined decreased in 4 and increased in 7 of the 11 States 
covered. The decreases by States ranged from 3 cents to $1.98 per 
week and the increases from 3 cents to $1.97 per week. For all the 
States combined the increase was 6 cents per week. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1928 AND 1930, BY SEX AND STATE 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1928 AND 1930, BY SEX AND STATE 
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Table 4 presents for each State for 1930 average full-time hiurs 
per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week of em- 
ployees in four of the e representative occupations for which averages 
are shown in Table 2. Average full-time hours per week of tale 
speeder tenders in the - saaioen Meaien ranged from 48 to 56.4 and o| 
females from 47.9 to 56.5. Average earnings per hour of males ranged 
from 29.2 to 48.3 cents and of females from 25.7 to 41.3 cents. Average 
full-time earnings per week of males ranged from $16.15 to $26.08 
and of females from $14.19 to $21.97 per week. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 4 OCCUPATIONS, 1930, BY 
AND STATE 
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—r 4.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 4 OCCUPATIONS, 1930, BY SEX 
AND STATE—Continued 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Dyeing and Finishing of 
Textiles, 1930 


Te report is the result of a study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of hours of labor and earnings of employees in the dyeing 
and finishing of textiles in the United States in 1930. 

The information used in compiling the report was collected by 
agents of the bureau for 17,739 males and 3,743 females of 109 
representative establishments in 8 States. The work of the estab- 
lishments included in the report consisted mostly in the dyeing and 
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finishing of cotton textiles. In some plants mixtures of rayo: 
silk were dyed and finished. 

The wage figures in the report are for the dyeing and finishin: 
partment of 37 cotton mills that produce and finish cotton good: 
for 72 plants that do nothing but dye and finish textiles. N. 
all of the data were taken from pay rolls for pay periods in Morel 
April, and May, 1930, and therefore represent conditions in 
industry as of those months. 


Average Hours and Earnings, 1930, by Occupations 


AVERAGE full-time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and 
average full-time earnings per week are shown in Table 1 for ea h of 
45 selected occupations, and also a separate group of “Other em- 
ployees” made up of employees in all other occupations in the industry, 
each too few in number of employees to warrant tabulation as an 
occupation. 

Full-time hours per week of males in the various occupations ran ved 
from 48.7 for die makers to 56.9 for pressmen, and of females from 
48.0 for steamer tenders to 55.0 for mercerizers. The average for all 
males and females combined, or the industry, was 50.9 hours per week. 

Average earnings per hour of males in the various occupations 
ranged from 27.4 cents for pressmen to $1.247 for machine engravers, 
and of females ranged from 24.9 cents for dyeing-machine tenders to 
43.8 cents for batchers. The average for all males and femules 
combined, or the industry, was 45.2 cents per hour. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males in the various occupa- 
tions ranged from $15.59 for pressmen to $61.85 for printing-machine 
tenders, and of females from $12.33 for dyeing-machine tenders to 
$21.44 for truckers. The average for all males and females combined, 
or the industry, was $23.01. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE DYEING AND FINISHING OF 


TEXTILES IN 1930, BY OCCUPATIONS 
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1—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE DYEING AND FINISHING OF 
TEXTILES IN 1930, BY OCCUPATILONS—Continued 
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Average Hours and Earnings, by Sex and State 


TABLE 2 shows by States average full-time hours per week, earnings 
per hour, and full-time earnings per week in 1930 for males and females 
separately and for both sexes combined. 

Average full-time hours per week of males ranged in the various 
States from 48.9 to 55.0; of females from 48.0 to 55.0; and of both 
sexes combined from 48.8 to 55.0. The average for males in all States 
was 51.0, for females was 50.5, and for all males and females com- 
bined, or the industry, was 50.9. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged in the various States 
from 32.0 to 57.2 cents; of females from 22.3 to 38.6 cents; and of both 
sexes combined from 31.0 to 55.4 cents. The average for males in all 
States was 47.3 cents, and for females was 33.5 cents per hour. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males ranged in the various 
States from $17.60 to $30.60; of females from $12.27 to $20.61; and 
of both sexes combined from $16.96 to $29.58. The average for males 
in all States was $24.12, and for females $16.92. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE DYEING AND FINISHIN 
TEXTILES IN 1930, BY SEX AND STATE 
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Average Hours of Earnings, by Occupation, Sex, and State 


TABLE 3 presents for each State, 1930, average full-time hours }» 
week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week of employers 
in 12 representative occupations to illustrate the variations in how's 
and earnings of employees in all occupations in the industr\ 
different States. 

Average full-time hours per week of calender tenders, the {= 
occupation in the table, ranged by States from 48.9 to 55.0. ‘Vlie 
average for all States was 51.4. Average earnings per hour rane! 
from 30.3 to 53.9 cents. The average for all States was 43.1 cen'-. 
Average full-time earnings per week ranged from $16.67 to $2s.s4. 
The average for all States was $22.15. 
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Eg 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 12 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
FINISHING AND DYEING OF TEXTILES IN 1930, BY SEX AND STATE 
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TABLE 3.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 12 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
FINISHING AND DYEING OF TEXTILES IN 1930, BY SEX AND STATE—Continue 
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LE 3a —AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 12 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
FINISHING AND DYEING OF TEXTILES IN 1930, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 
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Washer tenders, male: 

BO See — 4 33 | 52.9 | . 480 25. 39 
Massachusetts Rat ee LAN 7 116 48.7 | 356 17. 34 
ni... rie: Rie 12 559 | 51.2 | "492 25.19 
New York. awn newatoied 4 45 | 48.8 | . 444 21. 67 
inien............-...-..-.-.. 9 30 | 55.0 | "987 15. 74 
Pennsylvania... - -- 6 15 | 52.8 | 467 24. 66 
Rhode Island_-------- ‘ ute 10 | 87 | 52. 0 | . 422 21. 94 
IIIS oon canton eeicous 3 46 | 55.0 | . 304 16. 72 

Total.....- = hed alka Mee oes ee HO | 931 51.3 | . 447 | 22. 93 








Yarn winders, male: | | | 
Massachusetts. -----.-..---- sseaienediai 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
eater Geen... ..-............- 





sical 2 A Ree Pea a | 








Yarn winders, female: 





Serene aes l (1) : 
Nostu <onme. ..............-.. 8 287 51.8 . 351 18. 18 
PIONS fo onc cone oo nase es ae 4 . 349 





|) 5 ee eer 





1 Data included in total. 





Overtime and Work on Sunday and Holidays 














OVERTIME is any time worked by an employee in excess of his 
regular working hours per day or week, regardless of whether a 
higher rate than the regular rate is paid hinder: 

In answering inquiries concerning overtime 71 of the 109 estab- 
lishments included in the study reported the same rate of pay per 
hour for each hour of overtime and for each hour of work on Sunday 
and holidays as for regular working hours, 4 reported no overtime 
work, and 34 reported a higher rate for such work than for regular 
working time. 

Table 4 shows the employees of the 34 establishments who were 
entitled to extra pay for overtime and for work on Sunday and 
holidays and the number of times regular rate for such work. 
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TABLE 4.—-PAY FOR OVERTIME AND FOR WORK ON SUNDAY AND HOLID, 
EMPLOYEES ENTITLED, AND RATE, 1930 











Times regular 

Num- for— 
ber of nan 
estab- Employees entitled : 
lish- W or} 
ments Sun 


an 
holid 


AD... 
oe ee Sees 
si a 
Day workers ___ : ; 
| Machinists and carpenters 
Maintenance employees - - 
i... =e ; 
Printing machine tenders____--_--_- 
I nn cee 
a ee 
S70 Ne eS ee ee ; 
All except salaried employees - --- - een Bee eee he Se ee ee 
Printers and apprentices, engravers and apprentices, die makers and ap- 
prentices, rollers, turners, and clampers__-__--. Pa ies TNS ae 
1 fTime workers except folders and maintenance men _-_- eee 
+ pape ee ee 


—~ 


ed he ee ee 











1On Saturday only. 


Union Wage Rates in Time-Work Trades in 1930 


NION wage rates in 1930 were, on the average, higher tha» 

in 1929, and higher than in any preceding year, according 
the annual survey recently completed by the Bureau of Lal: 
Statistics, covering 758,211 organized workers. 

The present article covers the principal time-work trades—baker\ 
trades, building trades, chauffeurs, teamsters and drivers, stor: 
trades, laundry workers, linemen, longshoremen, and printing trades 
in 67 important industrial cities! There are many trades who- 
members are employed wholly or mainly on piecework, but the- 
frequently have a multitude of rates which are practically impossil)|: 
to incorporate in a general tabulation and difficult to understand |)\ 
anyone not familiar with the particular industries, and are therefo:: 
not included in the present tabulation. The rates for street-railwa: 
motormen and conductors and bus divers have likewise been omitt«:! 
from tabulation this year because their hours of labor are not unifor: 
or susceptible of presentation in the same manner as the trades abo\: 
enumerated. The data for street-railway employees, pieceworker-. 
and employees in other occupations that do not readily lend the: - 
selves to the general tabulation will be published later. 

The average hourly rate in 1930 for all trades covered was $1.250 «:- 
compared with $1.204 in 1929, or an average increase of 4.6 cents : 
hour. Of the 72 individual time-work alee covered by the surve 
47 showed increases in average wages per hour in 1930 as compar 
with 1929, 1 showed no change in rate, and the remaining 24 show: 
decreases. The average rates in the principal trade groups 3) 
shown in Table 1. 





1 Preliminary data on 20 trades in 40 cities were given in the September, 1930, Labor Review (pp. 138-! 
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1.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED TRADE GROUPS IN 1930 
AS COMPARED WITH 1929 
















Average hourly wage 
rate | Increase, 
Trade group é : | 1930 over 
| 1929 
1930 







1929 








| 


iebeet os uid ee? pe sees $0.979 | — $0.965 1 $0, 014 















Buildi ‘ing: -trades workers. = =a : 1. 352 1. 410 | . 058 
Chauffeurs and teamsters and drivers__- : bas «ble | . 732 | .017 
Granite and stone cutters_............-- rare 1. 369 1,412 | - 043 
| stint? GE Birk into non seinencsaceses ‘ ie oe de ate . 458 . 479 | . 921 
ym) NRE EERE MO ALE * ob 2h 1.019 | 1.128 | . 109 
Long -horemen ow ew a nn nn nn en nn een eee enews . . 863 | . 875 . 012 


Printing and publishing: 









Book and job.--..--.------. pap ee mee ; 1. 049 | 1. 074 | 025 
NOwEMEioascc ose Dh donate dintiethgeerekanena 1. 241 | 1. 241 | (2) 
A Sr a ok oss Seo ins ec oa 1. 204 1. 250 046 





u 














1 Decrease. 2 No change. 





The reduction in regular hours of labor from year to year has been 
almost as continuous as the increase in wage rates per hour, and the 
vear 1930 was no exception, showing as it did a reduction of nearly 2 
per cent from 1929, the average full-time hours in 1929 being 44.8 
and in 1930, 43.9. Tn earlier years the decrease in hours was brought 
about mainly by reductions in those trades working more than eight 
hours per day or six days per week. Later the reduction was due to 
the increasing prevalence of the short day on Saturday (making a 

4-day week); at present, reductions are due to the increasing number 
i trades working a 5-day week. The building trades with an average ' 
of 41.9 hours have the shortest working week as a group and indica- 
tions are that the 5-day week for all building trades is steadily and 
with increasing pace displacing the 5%-day week for this group. 
More than half of the reported. membership of the building trades 
have a 5-day working week. ‘Teamsters and drivers with an aver- 
age of 53.7 hours nok the longest working week. Table 2 shows for 
1930 the average working hours and the per cent of members in each 
trade group having specified working hours. The hours stated repre- 
sent the regular “Full time per week. No data are available as to 
broken time or overtime that may have been worked. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF TRADE-UNION MEMBERS IN SPECIFIED TRADE GROUPS 
WORKING EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK, MAY 15, 1930 






























| Per cent of members whose hours per week were— 













| Aver- —“ 
| age | Over Over | Over Over 

Trade group | hours},; | 40 | 44 | 48 54 - 
| per |Under) 49 | and 44 and| 48 | and| 54 | and| 60 ‘or 
| week under under ‘under under 
| 54 60 































































a Fo" ee | 0.7] 10.7 |...--- 6.9| 78.4) 0.8] 24]... a aS 
Building trades -- __- 42.9 |...... gS 3 at 141.6; 1.5] LO] .8 a SS ER SED 
Chauffeurs and teamsters | | | 
and drivers...............| 53.7 |.-.--- ' 1.0] .6 1.6) 4.9| 241] 11.5) 14.6!100] 305] 1.2 

Granite and stone trades -___| 42.2 |_----- x 5 eer | x aes Sabie sy eM EAS Bee, Se 
ee 8 | A ER OR Seat se we RE eR A Oak See 
Linem@ii yeas YS SRR ae t... 50.6 | 1.2/ 24.2] 99 5 a eee ee 
Longshoremen.__.._......- et} Ae dre = EE | 86.6 |-..-.- 2) 3 Se ee & y ROOK Tinie 
Printing and publishing: : 

Book and job__......_.- |e (eee eee a) So eee Sia ERR See Taal kam 

vewspaper_.........._- 45.1 9.8 | 10.6 | 46.1 | 97.3 |_.--_-|---__- 

a 43.9 (414) 3.5 





















' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Trend of Union Wages and Hours | 












































As TaBLeE 3 shows, the average hourly union wage rate on *{,\ ful 
15, 1930, was higher than in any preceding year, being slightly 1...» 19. 
than 3.8 per cent higher than on the same date in 1929, 138.)) pe ve 
cent higher than in 1917, 172.1 per cent higher than in 1913, iss» mi 
per cent higher than in 1910, and 203.3 per cent higher than in 147 he 
{n other words, the average union wage rate per hour was more {}),), eal 
three times as much in 1929 as in 1907 and nearly two and thiee. RR | 
quarters times as much as in 1913. 

Figured on the weekly basis, the rates in 1930 were 1.3 per cent th 
higher than in 1929, 116.9 per cent higher than in 1917, 143.8 per ad 
cent higher than 1913, 156.1 per cent higher than in 1910, and 166.4 we 
per cent higher than in 1907. Because of reductions in hours of TI 
labor, weekly rates have not increased to the same extent as hourly ad 
rates. In 1930 the regular hours of labor were 1.9 per cent lower than 
in 1929, 8.7 per cent lower than in 1917, 10.2 per cent lower than in th 
1913, 11.2 per cent lower than in 1910, and 12.5 per cent lower than ve 
in 1907. ha 

The index numbers shown in Table 3 are computed on the basis ra 
of 1913 as 100. These indexes include all the time-work trades and TI 
all cities covered in preceding years, but the number of trades and ye 
cities included in the data has varied from year to year. . 

$0. 
TABLE 3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES AS OF MAY EACH YEAR, 1907 TO 1930 ag 
[1913 = 100] we 
- | in 
Index numbers of— | Index numbers of Ta 
ee eee eae eee 1 
Hours Rate of Hours Rate of I 
Rate of | per full- weae Rate of 2 anion ar 
bat ee time per full- wages i per full = 
a time week | per hour time week 
‘ 91.5 154.5| 94.7 M78 
92. 5 199. 0 93.8 1X8, 
93.3 205. 3 93.9 193. 3 
95.2 193. 1 94. 4 183.0 
: 96. 5 210. 6 94.3 198. 6 
‘ 97.7 : 93. 9 214.3 
100. ; 93. 0 222. 3 sas 
4 101. 92.8 233.4 
' 102. 8 92. 4 240.8 
! 107. 2 91.9 240. 6 Bal 
3 114. 2 91.5 240), 7 
; 132.7 89.8 243.8 
i . Ast 
‘ Because of the wide interest in building operations and the resultant Bri 
H inquiries to the bureau for wage changes in building trades as a Bui 
} group, the data for these trades are given below. 
t 
i Index numbers of union wage rates in the building trades ms 
| Index Index Cor 
- number 
' 0 187. 5 Ele 
: _9 207. 3 En 
.8 224. 0 ir 
909 7 Gla 
. 2 233”. . Ho 
. 8 248. 0 Ins; 
2 256. 7 
4 25x. | Lat 
.8 261.6 
3 27. 8 
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Table 4 shows the average union wage rates per hour, average 
full-time working hours per week, the number of returns on which 
1930 averages are based, and index numbers of hourly rates for the 
years 1925 to 1930. The index numbers for the years back to 1907 
may be found in Bulletin No. 482 of this bureau, but are omitted 
here for want of space. For some trades data were not collected as 
early as 1913, hence there can be no index numbers for them on a 
1913 base. 

li computing an average rate, each rate quoted is multiplied by 
the number of union members having such rate. The products are 
added and the sum divided by the grand total membership; in other 
words, the rates are weighted by the number of union members. 
This membership is furnished the bureau for this sole purpose and 
is held strictly confidential. 

The rates for a city may enter into an average one year because 
the trade has an effective wage scale, but may drop out the next 
vear because the trade can not enforce its scale or because the union 
has disbanded. Also, the membership fluctuations in high or low 
rate cities have an important bearing on this weighted average rate. 
The grand average rate may, possibly, vary to a greater extent than 
the rate in any city reporting for both years or it may show a decrease 
while the individual rates composing it may show no change and 
some increases. The index numbers are computed from these aver- 
ages. In Table 4 hourly rates only are considered. Equivalent 
weekly rates do not exactly parallel hourly rates because of changes 
in working hours. 

Taste 4.-NUMBER OF QUOTATIONS, AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, 1929 AND 


1930, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, 1930, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 
HOURLY RATES FOR SELECTED YEARS BASED ON 1913 








|/Num- ede Index numbers of SS wages per hour 
ber of hour (1913 = 100) 

| quota- 
| tions, ” l 
| May. | May, | May,| May, | May, | May, 
1929 1930 1925 1927 





Bakery trades 





Ruilding trades 


Asbestos workers___.- 
Bricklayers 
Sewer, tunnel and caisson- 
Building laborers__..._.____-_- 
Carpenters 
Millwrights 
Parquetry floor layers-__-- 
Wharf and bridge 
C ement finishers 
Composition roofers 
Helpe 


1 
253. 1 
(1) 
226. 9 
(') 
(‘) | 
(1) 
() 


| 217.2 
1 
273.8 


Inside wiremen : . 5 244. 6 
Fixture hangers : . . . 8 | 234.7 


Lathers: 
Pi | 29.717 |29. (‘) (: 
lime work 1. 484 ss 234.5 | 240.6 


1 No data for 1913. 2 Per 1,000 laths. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, 1929 AND 1930, AVERAGE FU1. 
HOURS PER WEEK, 1930, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF HOURLY RATES FOR SEL} 
YEARS BASED ON 1913—Continued 





an | Average rate | 

- -| of wages per 

| ber of hour 

quota- 

| tions, 

| May, 
1930 


Index numbers of rates of wages per hour 
(1913= 100) 


= . | 
| May, | May,}| May,! May, , May,; May, 
1929 | 1930 | 192: 926) 1927 1928 


Building trades—C continued 


Marble setters_-__...._._---- i 52 |$1. 558 |$1.! | 190.0 | 212.3 | 217. 218.0 | 233.4 234.: 
Helpers - - 17 | 1. 061 ' 2.5 | 246.7 5.2 | 248.0 | 262.8 | 259 
Mosaic and terazzo workers ___| 30 | 1.417 @) | J ier be (1) (0 
Painters. ._-- -- ‘ 65 | 1.369 257.1 j 270.8 | 270.2 | 289 
ES ae ae ee 13 258 | 220. 226. 231.0 | 253. 4 
i 48 583 240. | 247.5 | 249.9 249. ¢ 
Po in ewan 65 612 236. 241. 238.6 250.3 
Laborers - - 43 090 | 264 265.0 282.3 
Plumbers and gas fitters _ _- 66 450 232. 233. 8 240. 0 
Laborers ; Biel Ae PT 13 . 043 () () ( 
Sheet-metal workers....____- 52 355 | 247.4 | 256.9 268.5 
Ship carpenters 8} 1.111 (1) (4) (i 
Slate and tile roofers __ _- 26 554 (?) (1) (1) 
Steam and sprinkler fitters __ 78 . 444 239. 5 | 241. 
a Se 40 | .954 4 309.2 | 305. 
Ee epee 58 627 259.3 | 266. ! 
Structural-iron workers 73 467 | 235.7 | 236. 
| 


NNO to 


ee ee ee ee ee ee | 


. aes 35 492 230. 2 | 240. 
yp. |” ERE pee ae 58 469 221.8 | 224 
eS 21 . 984 278. 5 | 274.3 


Average, building trades | 1, 728 #1. 352 me 410 | 232.7 24s, 0 | 256.7 | | 258. 1 | 261.6 


| 248.0 | 256 


at et et et 


539 
‘079 








ee ee ee ee ee | | 











Chauffeurs and teamsters and 
drivers 


Chauffeurs. ____ 57| . 724 | 223.5 | 226.3 242.1 | 243.2 | 244.2 
Teamsters and drivers_______- ‘ | .766 | 254.3 | 256.6 | 269.1 | 277.1 | 279.8 








Average, chauffeurs, etc. 








Granite and stone trades | 


Grane culties... -... 4.52 | . : | 216.8 | 244.1 242.6 | 245.3 
eee OUS0GrS...- ea. | | 1. Be: | 221.9 | 241.9 | 241.2 | 242.2 

Average, granite and | 
stone trades 











Miscellaneous trades 


Laundry workers. r ; | (1) as ee ie 
Linemen..__- ‘ . ee ee oe ee ee 
ee ; | .875 | 239.9 | 242.0 | 236.7 | 


Printing and publishing: Book | 
and job 


254.9 -; 262. | 
247.5 | 250.7 
251.5 | 259.3 
| 263.2 | 269.9 
228.0 | 238.0 
} 219.9 | 233.2 
|} 185.7 | 184.3 
(‘) (1) 
| 289.7 | 204.8 


236.8 | 240.1 


| 235. 6 
240. 8 
242.1 
252. 2 
215. 2 


Bindery women 
Book binders 
Compositors 
Electrot ypers 
Machine operators 
Machine tenders (machinists) - 219. 9 
Machinist-operators 179. 2 
Photo-engravers , ; ) (1) 
Press assistants and feeders___- J 281.9 
Pressmen: 

i ; 230. 5 


= 


HOENNDEE 


Pes 
moO) 
“TS DO 


bt 
oe 
Poors 
TT 4 
me 
a @ 
oe 











wa 


eS & 


Platen : ‘ 255. 8 





Average, book and job_- 








Printing and publishing: 
Newspaper 
Compositors: 
Day work 83 | 1 ‘ 193.9 | 196.7 -~. 8 | 206.6 | 211.3 | 212.5 
Night work 72 . 187.4 | 193.4 5 203.0 | 205.3 | 203. 6 


1 No data for 1913. 3 Not bisa: piece workers, 
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re 1—AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, 1929 AND 1930, AVERAGE FULL-TIME 
Ho! RS PER WEEK, 1930, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF HOURLY RATES FOR SELECTED 
ye \RS BASED ON 1913—Continued 














ee [meer 
N | Average rate 
NUM-!| of wages per ace . 
ber of. hour (1913= 100) age 













Index numbers of rates of wages per hour | Aver- 




















































: | hours 
Trade = 5 per 
| ee | | week, 
4 May, : May, May,; May, ; May, | May,| May, | May,! May, 
; | 1929 1930 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 1929 1930 1930 
| | 
Printing and publishing: News- 
paper—C ontinued 
\fachine operators, day work: | 
Piece Work......-.-- A 8 4$0.138 *$0.145 | 135.8 | 138.5 | 134.9 | 138.5 | 124.1 | 130.4 43.5 
Time work.-..-\-_--- bis 86 1.224 1.220 | 198.0 | 201.6 | 208.9 213.8 | 217.4 | 216.7 45. 0 
Machine operators, night | } | 
work j } | 
Pi ea ee ee 8 | 4, 147 4, 156 | 113.7 | 118.6 | 112.3 | 108.1 | 108.2 | 100.5 43.6 
Time Week........--.-..-- 72 | 1.336 | 1.333 | 189.5 | 195.7 | 196.9 | 205.9 | 207.5 | 207.0] 44,8 
Machine tenders (machinists): | 
~~ aT 68 | 1.186 | 1.206 | 185.3 | 185.2 | 194.5 | 198.4 | 201.7 | 205.1) 45.5 
Nigts Wei eccececcskcuen 59 | 1.340 | 1.308 | 178.4 | 176.5 | 187.1 | 190.8 | 196.6 | 191.9 45.1 
Machinist-operators: 
he 11 | 1.048 | 1.081 | 178.7 | 171.9 | 177.2 | 179.2 | 173.5 | 179.0 | 46.4 
Night @eee.....-...-.. cael 9 | 1.189 | 1. 208 | 156 | 161.1 | 174.9 | 175.8 | 172.7 | 174.8 | 46. 0 
Photo-engravers: 
i) ae 43 | 1.346} 1.342} @) | Q) () (1) (}) () | 43.9 
pL aE aaa 37 | 1.596 | 1, 636 (1) (1) (4) (4) (1) (1) | 41.5 
Pressmen, web presses: 
Day Wale;..<<.--. seers 120 | 1.089 | 1.095 | 208.2 | 212.2 | 223.3 | 224.9 | 228.1 | 229.3 46.8 
Night Mae....-.2........- 102 | 1.257 | 1.272 | 200.6 | 198.5 | 208.7 | 215.7 | 216.1 | 218.7 | 42.6 
stereot ypers: 
DAY Wiis betes nevnnwce 60 | 1.055 1.064 | 184.5 | 188.1 | 191.0 | 191.0 | 200.1 | 201.8 | 46.7 
NIGNG Wiiiiieccscucuu...- 56 | 1.201 | 1.228 | 188.4 | 187.9 | 188.4 | 188.6 | 198.3 | 202.8) 42.7 
Vi, ree.) OT Bee a Oe ba i eh a i ee 
Grand average. ....._.-- 














1 No data for i913. 


3 Not including piece workers. 4 Per 1,000 ems. 





Table 5 shows the per cent of increase in weekly wage rates in 1930 
as compared with specified years, beginning with 1907, the earliest 
vear for which data are available. For lack of space the years 1908 
to 1912, inclusive, 1914 to 1916, inclusive, 1918, 1920 ,1922, 1924, and 
1926 are omitted. The figures are not index numbers, but may be 
converted into index numbers. The first line of the table shows that 
the weekly rate of bakers in 1930 was 202.2 per cent higher than in 
1907, or more than three times as much in 1930 as in 1907. Read as 
index numbers and taking 1907 as 100, the index number for 1930 
is 302.2. If 1913 is taken as the base (100), then 1930 index number 
is 257.1. 

In all the 34 trade classifications for which data reach back that 
far weekly rates more than doubled between 1907 and 1930 and three 
more than trebled. 

Comparing 1930 wages per full-time week with those of 1929 the 
changes noted in individual trades are as follows: Bakers’ wage rates 
show a decrease of 1.2 percent. In the building trades 23 occupations 
show inereases, while 15 show decreases and 1 no change. ‘The in- 
creases ranged from less than one-tenth of 1 per cent for bricklayers 
and wharf and bridge carpenters to 18.7 per cent for ship carpenters. 

ecreases in rates in the building trades ranged from one-tenth of 1 
per cent for parquetry floor layers, glaziers, and steam and sprinkler 
fitters to 7.8 per cent for plumbers’ laborers. Chauffeurs’ wage 
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rates increased two-tenths of 1 per cent, while those of tean 
and drivers increased 4.8 per cent. Wages in the granite and 

trades decreased—those of granite cutters five-tenths of 1 per 
and those of stonecutters 2.4 per cent. Laundry workers’ \ 
increased 4.6 per cent, those of linemen 7 per cent, and tho 
longshoremen 1.2 per cent. In book and job printing all occ ups 


exe ept machinist-operators show an increase in wages, ranging |; 


one-tenth of 1 per cent for photo-engravers to 6.1 per cent for ma 
tenders. In newspaper printing nine occupations showed incre 


ONS 


Olt) 


line 


SES 


ranging from eight-tenths of 1 per cent for compositors on day work 
and machinist-operators on night work to 2.6 per cent for photo- 
engravers on night work and five occupations showed decreases rang- 


ing from two-tenths of 1 per cent for compositors on night work 


and 


machine operators on night work to 2.7 per cent for machine tenders 


on night work. 


TABLE 5.—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RATES OF WAGES PER FULL-TIME WEEK IN 


1930 AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED PRECEDING YEARS 








Per cent of increase in rates of wages per full-time week in 1930 a 
pared with— 


Occupation : a 
| 


1913 | 1917 1921 | 1923 





Bakery trades 


as rn ne se 


~_ 
_ 
~ 
> 


Building trades 


~ 


SriWwtkorl-ie Ss 


Asbestos workers 
Bricklayers 

Sewer, tunnel, and caisson. 
Building laborers 


Millwrights 

Parquetry-floor layers 

Wharf and bridgé 
Cement finishers 


ae as 
ho 
a aadt ad Ta ad 
on 


AaneoATcroxroaose 





NOH NWWOWBN Ak oO 
PPD fe ph ne PO eo 


Po pm 68 fo = oh, 
NOOCNNSCAWSOASLN 


C2 OF OD ST RO OD 8 CO 
oo 

= ~ 

PPPS ON DN mm ws 

—s 


S888 





. 
- 


Nh Os Del 
NH WOW Woe 


alll 
-_ 
SY 


hm GS RO = DO GO GO 
SNSNINSSS 


= 
- 
or 
: 
“a 
~ 2 
a a 
o © 


_— 
Sy - 
bat bem 


em CUMIDWOWDOMAwWN WOM 1 


ene pweew Bee ao, 


orers 
pe mayne a Sea. 
Ship car 
Slate an a a 
Steam and sprinkler fitters___. 
Helpers 


et ~e 


= 


125. 7 
116. 1 
125. 7 
104. 7 
155. 1 


2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent increase. 3’ No change. 
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TaBLi 3.—-PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RATES OF WAGES PER FULL-TIME WEEK IN 
1930 AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED PRECEDING YEARS—Continued 














Per cent of increase in rates of wages per full-time week in 1930 as com- 
pared with 
Occupation 






















1913 





1917 1919 192] 1923 1927 1928 1929 


| 


Chaufieurs and teamsters and 
drivers 





Chauffeurs. --.------ — | 99.6 82.9 | 37.1 14. 4 5.1 | b Sa 
Teamsters and drivers : ..--| 1803 11308; 645 30.0 | 28.6] 163] 8&0 4.9 


Granite and stone trades 











Granite cuttefs...-........- | . * 2 , 
ty) ee ‘ ‘ | Ae A 24. 24 5 | y A 1; 


Miscellaneous 


















Laundry workers - ----.---..-- Meee pay ne sorbet ) 7.9 at «& 4. 
IR. aioe dic ase. ne mins fos abo ed akan weal ar aida . 6 15.9 10.7] 9. YP 
Longshoremen - -......-.------ «onl SS | 61.6 | 29.0 6.2 12.0 3.1 Y 1.9 3.2 
Printing and publishing, book 
and job | [ 
IN eis Sane os on lao eee ionmecas 127.2 | 87.4}. 66 “4 4.4 4.3) 3.6 2.8 
Ee | 150.4 | 133.7 | 115.9 50. 7 | 12. 5 12.0 6. 0 2.4 2.3 1.4 
COMMGRINND s 0.5---5-.-.-..-% | 168.4 | 138.5 | 122.2 64.6; 15.5 14.1 9.4 5.3 3. 8 3.3 
Electrotypers................- 186.7 | 157.9] 1280] 894] 198] 1.0] 66] 43] 3.5 1.4 
Machine operators -_.___- onl 138.7 | 119.4] 1104] 60.3] 185| 167] 122] 67] 6.0| 4.4 
Machine tenders -._........-.- i_.-....| 114.4 | 107.0] 53.4] 17.2] 164] 10.8 2.8 7.7 6.1 
Machinist-operators_.---.--.-- ok cas | 73.1 66. 9 40.4 11.0 8.1 16] 13.5 3.8 11.3 
Photo-engravers._............. REPES ARR 117.1 | 74.2] 301; 27.8) 163 4.5 1.6 =I 
Press assistants and feeders --.| 202.6 171.1 | 146.1 | 63.7; 180] 10.3 5. 6 3. 2 2.7 1.8 
Pressmen: | 
i. Se ee 149.9 | 120.7 | 108.6 65.8 | 14.3 10. 1 6.0 3.9 2. 1.4 
POE x scien « shes iaailianas ah Recs at 162.1 | 140.1 | 119.8 62.6 | 10.0 9. 8 5.8 .9 aS .8 
Printing and publishing, news- | 
paper 


























| | 

Compositors: | 

eee | 133.3 | 109.3 | 100.1} 597} 20.0] 166] 84] 43] 25 8 

Nigwt Were............... | 117.3 | 102.6] 957) 555) 182] 123] 81) 21 6 1,2 
Machine operators: | | 

TT | 132.5 | 112.5] 1025| 508] 221] 157) 84] 34] 1.2 14 

_. | 120.0 | 106.2] 97.7) 564) 21.4] 152] 91) 5.1 a 2 ~ 
Machine tenders (machinists): | 

ie aan aR a | 102.7] 97.9) 47.2} 139] 11.6] 9 43] 265 1,2 

Night work ..............- Pers | 92.0] 86.3) 408) 11.2] O1 és; 23 13] 127 
Machinist-operators: | : 

es kenge omnnne eae: | 765] 720) 57.8; 96] 7.7) 48] .8] 13 1.5 

Night work ...............|.-.....| 81.3] 762] 530] 135] 153] 107| 10] 11 8 
Photo-engravers: | | | 

a Sir. eres 108.1) 685} 266] 227] 137] 58 wf 1.6 

i ORR Meee Satine: 121.5 | 73.0] 32.7] 250] 17.3] 5&5| 365 2.6 

Pressmen, web presses: | 

Dar e............- ...| 155.2 | 127.3] 117.9] 66.9; 234] 222] 97] 25) 1.8] 5 
_—_  —— Se aaapet 138.6 | 127.2] 120.1 | 64.1) 240] 223] 99] 43] 16 1.0 
Stereoty pers: | 

Day work................-| 128.3 | 982] 891) 61.5] 169] 137] 80] 51] 44 9 

Magy We... ............. 11192) 99.7] 91.4) 63.2) 16.9] 135] 8&7] 64] 58 11 














! Decrease. 


Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 






NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent wage 

changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates 
to manufacturing establishments that report monthly figures regard- 
ing volume of employment; while part 2 presents data obtained froin 
hew trade agreements and other miscellaneous sources. Although the 
effort is made to avoid duplication of data as between parts 1 and 2 
itis not always possible to do so. 
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Part 1.—Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


SIX ESTABLISHMENTS in four industries reported wage-rate inc 
during the month ending September 15. These increases av: 
4.3 per cent and affected 121 employees, or 14 per cent of all emp 
in the establishments concerned. Eighty-seven establishme: 


29 industries reported wage-rate decreases during the same }) 


These decreases averaged 9.7 per cent and affected 10,884 emp! 
or 70 per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned 
the 87 wage-rate decreases, 15 were in sawmills and affected 
1,525 employees. 


WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN AUGUST 15, 1930, AND SEPTEMBER 











Per cent of 
Establishments increase or decrease) Employees affect: 
in wage rate | 


Per cent of en 


Industry Number 


| 
reporting | 
} 
| 


Inestablish- 
Total increase | Total ments 
number or mber | TePorting 
reporting! decrease | -_ increase 
in or 
wage rates) decrease 
| in 
| wage rates 


Range Average! 











Increases 





Paper and pulp.. 

Printing, book and job_ ae 
Printing, newspapers. _. | 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta______| 








Slaughtering and meat packing 
Flour... By Sete 

Cotton goods. - ma is 

Hosiery and knit goods. : 
Silk aaa aa 


ess 


WCOCOCOHKSCOSOSOSOOMHO © SUONOUWONHSOO 


Carpets and rugs- j 

Shirts and collars - - as 

Clothing, women’s_-_-__-_-_-- 

Iron and steel... = 

Structural ironwork. 

Foundry and machine shop 
prema... 53... .- | 

Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating ne 

Lumber, sawmills- 

Lumber, millwork..._____- 

Furniture 

I 

Boots and shoes. _____- 

Paper and pulp-. 

Paper bo: 

Printing, book and job 

Printing, newspapers__-___-_- : 

i. UE OT ieee ee ee 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta____.! 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Pianos and organs 

Rubber boots and shoes____-__. 


bet OC et DD et de 
pend bt bed 
m SO 


=r) 

és = 
_ —_ 
nN NnOO 
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? 
bk peed eet ed 
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1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Part 2.—Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions since July 1, 1930 


Wage and hour changes reported in part 2 principally concern 
ynion workers. Since July 1, 1930, changes of wages or hours were 
|. reported for 11,329 workers, of whom 1,507 had adopted the 5-day week. 
Changes in wages of building trades were all increases, ranging from 
5 to 15 cents per hour. Printing trades reported increases ranging 
from $1 to $8 per week. Chauffeurs and teamsters, motion-picture 
operators, and upholsterers also reported increases. 
Six reductions were reported—2 in clothing, 1 in metal trades, 
2 in textiles, and 1 of printing pressmen. 


UNION WAGE CHANGES, JULY TO OCTOBER, 1930, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, 
AND LOCALITY 





= =. { 








































































* Per day. 
18445 °—30——__13 





* And 50 per cent of receipts over $40. 


ported. — 
§ Reduction of 744 per cent. 
6 Piecework. 
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Rate of wages Hours per week 
industry or occupation, and locality | oma B ‘ eri oe : 
e efore ter 
Before change} After change change | change 
Per week Per week | 
Barbers, New York City aeaeeeaeceocoesouce --<-e-- Aug. 18 (4) . $25. 00 3 15 3 12 
Building trades: Per hour Per hour 
Carpentame, wetemmt, Fie... ......-.....---.-- Aug. 1 (* Q 44 40 
Cement finishers, Kansas City. -_.--------- July 1 1. 25 1.31% 44 40 
Electrical workers— 
i nbndnckecantervcnccnonne | July 22 1. 50 1. 65 44 40 
Niggeeee 0 oe se eae 2 ae a 1. 50 1, 65 44 40 
Summit, N.J., and vicinity -_- eee ee 1. 50 1. 65 44 40 
Somueeue emmey, N.S... ....-.-.-5--.-]--- EB .ne 1. 50 1.65 44 40 
Helpers— 
I os ic cccaceuee | July 1 . 58% - 63% 44 40 
Somerset County, N.J-_...-------------- ae eres - 584% 63% 44 40 
tl! es ae | ae ne - 58% - 63144 44 40 
Hod carriers— 
Re ee 1.00 1.05 44 40 
oo 060 ES See Spe eS 1. 00 1. 05 44 40 
FEES eae Leen se Shy: wae 1, 00 1,05 44 40 
I ig |---GBowne 1,00 1.05 44 40 
Lathers, Washington, D. C_.._...._--__--- --| Oct. 1 1. 50 1.62% 40 40 
ee rare: a Meeie 1.05 1,10 44 40 
Sheet-metal workers, Buffalo, N. Y......-.-.|---do..--. 1.25 1.30 44 44 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: Per day Per day 
Chauffeurs, San Francisco, Calif.._.....----- | Aug. 25 $4. 00 $4. 25 60 60 
Drivers, loaders, and checkers— Per week Per week 
Ik. cic wns noeonisnn new cian | July 10 $48. 00 $49. 00 48 48 
Berueeee, Get. ..............- Se |---d0.... 48. 00 49. 00 48 48 
— . Se Ree S Sa ELS 48. 00 49. 00 48 48 
iia REE, MP cen 48. 00 49. 00 48 48 
ot ling: | 
Neckwear cutters, New York City----.----- | Sept. 1 62. 00 60. 00 LE 44 
| _ Shirt operating, etc., New York City___.__-- (‘) (4) (5) (4) (‘) 
Upholsterers: . 
0 RE EN (8) (7) 98% 3814 
Mattress makers: 
Now Fae Gt... cu- 5. wane Se ag ear meena Sept. 1 (4) % 40 
LOU HES TE vocwteesce dedeuinn cece Sy ee” oe (4) (‘ 40 
Metal trades: Machinists, Butte, Mont____-_._-| July 21 . 00 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrica 
workers: 
Projectionists— 
New Orleans, La.— Per week Per week 
Commercial houses---.......-.------ | Sept. 1 $52. 50 $55. 12 36% 36% 
Suburban d aire Ota 
ubur MN ee Sa eee Re OE 4. 20 ; 84’ 
to 5. 25 to 5.51 44) 4% 
| Rs SR RR act caine (4) { 40.00 (4) 45 
Musicians, New O ¥ 38 00 
Musicians, New Orleans, La_............---. i 36. 00 . 00 
| be. ghe 80.78 |} 2534| 2544 
' 50 per cent of receipts. ‘ Not re 7 Increase of 1634 per cent. 


8 Per night. 
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UNION WAGE CHANGES, JULY TO OCTOBER, 1930, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUP\ 11 
AND LOCALITY—Continued ie, 








Rate of wages Hours |» 





eS “va 
change Before 


change | 
| 


Industry or occupation, and locality 
Before change| After change 


Printing and publishing: 

Compositors— 
Akron, Ohio— Per week Per week 
ae t. 25 $53. 50 $55. 00 
Newspaper, night — ee 56. 50 58. 00 

Boonville, Mo.— | 
‘ee ie Vv 27. 00 35. 00 
ees ees aes 29. 00 35. 00 
Columbia, Mo.— 








; 7 cee 27. 35. 00 
ihc nda maaan wmwiehGla ee 29. 00 35. 00 
Danville, Ill.— 
eeeet, Gee ......5.........-....] Oes: 46. 00 47. 00 
Newspaper, night._________- ees a eae 48. 00 49. 00 
Des Moines, lowa— | 
Job work, day_------_- ee 44. 00 45. 00 
Job work, night Pie ae SET 47. 50 48. 50 
Las Vegas, N. Mex.— | 
Newspaper, day__._._______- Soe ee ‘ 37. 50 37. 50 
Newspaper, night : : — “ae 40. 00 40. 00 
Meriden, Conn.— 
Newspaper, day ! . 15] 41.00 42. 00 
Newspaper, night re eS fa 44. 00 45. 00 
Racine, Wis.—newspaper t. 50. 00 51. 00 
Richmond, Calif.— 
eee a July 48. 00 49. 00 
Job work, night i ee 51. 00 52. 00 
CS Ee een ae a a 50. 00 51. 00 
Newspaper, night oe 53. 00 54. 00 
Pressman: Des Moines, Iowa___-.__._--- eS , 50. 00 41. 67 








Stereotypers, Springfield, Ohio— | Per day Per day 


Day work.....___- Oct. $7. 8314 $8.00 | 


RRS. A RRS 6 Seis ca 8. 3314, 8.50 | 
Street railway employees: Conductors, motor- | 
men, etc., Detroit, Mich j (4) (*) 
Municipal workers: Laborers, road construction, 
Lansing, Mich | July » 40 *. 40 
Textiles: 
Weavers, loom fixers, etc.— | Perweek | Per week 
ettittinttn «i6 ae seen gece nana seal y 15) $35.00 | $31.00 | 
el eee ad Se 35.00 | 31.00 | 


35, 00 (0) 
35. 00 (79) 





4 Not reported. * Per hour. 10 Reduction of 15 per cent. 


Entrance Wage Rates for Common Labor, July 1, 1930 


HE term ‘‘common labor” has many interpretations among 
different industries and even among different localities or plants 
in the same industry. Also, many employers make a practice of 
increasing the rate of pay of a laborer after a stated length of service. 
provided a sufficient degree of fitness for the job has been developed; 
otherwise the employee is dropped. Owing to these difficulties in 
the way of securing comparable data as to wage rates for common 
labor, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has confined these statistics 
to entrance rates alone—that is, to rates of pay per hour for unskilled 
adult male common laborers when first hired. 
This survey is limited to 13 important industries, which require 
considerable numbers of common laborers. Some establishments 
have reported two rates—for example, one for the 10-hour day and 
one for the 8-hour day, or one for white and one for colored or Mexican 
workers; these distinctions have not been maintained in the tabulated 
data, although it is apparent that the lowest rates shown are for tliose 
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ceovraphic divisions where there are large numbers of colored or Mexi- 
can workers, while the highest rates shown are for localities where 
an S-hour day is more or less prevalent. 

The industries included in this survey and the number of common 
laborers employed at entrance rates in the establishments reporting 
in each specified industry, on July 1, 1930, were as follows: 


pT Rg Ce BS, Sgt BB ago R pee OR et ate 3, 171 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_________- BE oe ori San ett ee oe 3, 620 
iE eee ne ame aia aoe te ka bak ee ee ae eine 1, 439 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies___-_-__-____- 2, 967 
Foundry and machine-shop products_______-_-_-_- Pe Aaa 6, 565 
II leet oe nr emake a 20, 975 
a a ii oe a igrasth ashacipn glehaaioa Maree esa alae wa 2, 848 
Lumber (sawmills) - _ __- Ob tier eek ad pe ees oot 9, 172 
Passer ae pup. ............. PEE CL OTN 8, 578 
TELE PO ge INO Ty 4,413 
Slaughtering and meat packing- _ - atte ahaa oes 5, 857 
RR aS a RIE RRS Salis es ee Seer . 


General contracting ______- RE RD Siew 33, 130 











a ESE, Se RR OEE a ees AOE OL Se oae Fm 116, 001 


The number of common laborers employed at entrance rates in 
the establishments reporting in each of the nine geographic divisions 
of the United States on July 1, 1930, was as shown below: 


New England__.-_-_-_--- i Sem aie a eee eae 7, 781 
i cle Uk ee eee a ee ee 30, 014 
East North Central_-___-_-_-_- oi a iike.cieths Walda sees ee 
West North Central___________- PR Pe I 
South Atlantic_______-_. ; Bie Be a Na La 9, 988 
East South Central________. tae eee 5, 571 
West South Central__________-- Bice ee ee aed 6, 546 
IN 02s Onin c'e oi a patie ik ae cally Secale 4, 301 
NS ois or a et te dee gta ow, tite Rie) Oa eae cd ae 

| ARES MRSA iM, Cao Ss meas ya is 116, 001 


The weighted average entrance rate per hour for common labor 
for the several industries combined on July 1, 1930, was 43.1 cents. 
The general-contracting industry reported the highest rate, $1.25, 
in the Middle Atlantic division; while the lowest rate, 13.5 cents, 
was paid in the sawmill industry in the East South Central division. 

The highest average rate per hour for any industry, 48.2 cents, 
appeared in the automobile industry, followed by 48.1 cents in petro- 
leum refining and 47 cents in general contracting; the lowest average 
rate, 31.6 cents, appeared in the sawmill industry. 

The highest average rate in the nine geographic divisions, 49.5 cents, 
appeared in the New England division. The Pacific, East North 
Central, and Middle Atlantic divisions showed average rates of 47.6, 
47, and 46.1 cents, respectively. The lowest average rate, 26.7 
cents, appeared in the East South Central division. 

The weighted average entrance rates per hour for all industries 
represented in this study, including general contracting, have been as 
follows: July 1, 1926, 42.8 cents; July 1, 1927, 42.6 cents; July 1, 
1928, 44.9 cents; July 1, 1929, 43.7 cents; July 1, 1930, 43.1 cents. 

Omitting data for general contracting average entrance rates per 
hour for the periods studied have been: July 1, 1926, 40.9 cents; 


July 1, 1927, 40.4 cents; July 1, 1928, 44.1 cents; July 1, 1929, 42.1 
cents; July 1, 1930, 41.6 cents. 
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The table following shows, for each industry included, the ‘ ic}, 
low, and average common-labor entrance rates per hour on Ji'\ | 
1930, in each geographic division and in the United States ., , 
whole: 

HOURLY ENTRANCE WAGE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 193 


|The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid for adult male common lal. 








Geographic division 


United ‘ " : 
Industry rates Broce | East | West | « East | West 

States | New | “die |North St es South | South | Mou: 
Cen- “py Cen- | tain’ 
tral 3 | tic § tral 7 | 


| 








Automobiles: 7 e Cents Cents | Cents 

i ¢ 35. 0 eee 

75.0 

48. 7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta: 

Low. : iso h ieee f } . 25. 0 

i a 47.5 

43.1 








Average 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies: 





Foundry age machine-shop | 
products: 


Pes 


aco aoe -Oo oO Le a) ooo ooo 
pee 


ooo ooo 


Average 
Iron and steel}: 


S 538 
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1 Connecticut, Maine, Sansibinnatie, New Se we Rhode Island, Vermont. 
2 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
3 Tilinois, Indiana, Michigan Ohio, Wisconsin. 
‘Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
5 Delaware District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caroli: 
ginia, West Virginia. 
Alabama, Kentucky, pa cone ‘Tennessee. 
: Arkansas, Re Oklahoma, Texas. 
8 iltonin Ooeen, Wi Ee agg New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
9 ashington 
1 Includes street 8, Wee gas works, waterworks, and electric power and light plants. 
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HOURLY ENTRANCE WAGE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 1, 1930—Continued 











Cieographie division 
































| . | 
United | was > ' . . 
Indust lean | ere | Ree | Reet Woks. East West 
ea Ramigueses | aa | dle | North: North a South South |Moun- Pacif- 
“ai | Atlan-| Cen- | Cen- | ° tic Cen- | Cen- | tain | ic 
Be | tic tral | tral tral | tral 
General contracting: 4 Cents Cents | Ce nts | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
LOW -coetaen acm coms 15.0} 40.0) 35.0] 30.0) 25.0] 15.0] 20.0; 22.0) 30.0 40. 0 
High ---------------| 125.0] 85.0 | 125.0] 97.5) 87.5) 602.0/ 50.0) 50.0; 625 75.0 
ee eee 47.0} 56.7, 53.4] 53.6) 40.8] 30.9] 28.8, 32.9} 45.5 52. 2 
Potal: 
Sree 13.5 33. 0 30. 0 25. 0 25.0 15.0 13. 5 20. 0 30. 0 28. 0 
High- : 125.0} 85.0) 125.0] 97.5, 87.5 60. 0 50.0 51.0] 62.5 75.0 
Average -_- Ne 43.1 | 49.5 | 46.1 47.0 40.6; 32.1 26. 7 33. 0 45.2 47.6 





Includes building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. 


Decline in Farm Wages 


ARM wages on October 1 were at the lowest level since January, 
1923, because of poor crop prospects, farm products price de- 
clines, and the fact that the supply of farm hands is more than 40 
per cent in excess of the demand, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The bureau says that the excessive supply of farm hands ‘‘is a 
reflection of the continuance of the present extensive business de- 
pression which has scattered unemployed industrial workers through- 
out agricultural sections in search of a liyelihood. The supply is in 
excess of the demand in all cosaaialnal sections, ranging from an 
excess of 24 per cent in the North Atlantic States to 49 per cent in 
the South Central States.”’ 

The combined index of farm wages on October 1 is placed at 150 
per cent of the 1910-1914 pre-war level. This is a drop of 10 points 
since July 1 this year, and a drop of 24 points since October 1 a year 
azo. Wages declined from July 1 to October 1 this year, whereas 
in the past five years there has been an average seasonal advance of 
2.6 points during this period. 

Day wages of farm workers not provided with board now range 
from about $3.50 in the Northeastern industrial States, and $3.40 
on the Pacific coast, down to $1.05 to $1.15 from South Carolina to 
Mississippi. The North Central States show an average of $2.60 
per day, and the average for the country is $2.12. Farm workers 
provided with board are receiving an average of $1.61 per day, and 
$31.31 when hired by the month. 


— ——— — 0-0 


Store Opening and Closing Hours 


N INQUIRY into opening and closing hours in stores for the 
summer of 1930 in over 250 cities has been conducted by the 
domestic distribution department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the results were recently published in a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘Store opening and closing hours.” The localities cov- 
ered by the report include several of the largest cities in the country, 
sole of medium size, and many small cities. Drug and confectionery 
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stores, whose practices as a rule differ from those 1 in other lines, \ ore 
not included in the surv ey. 

Generally speaking, opening hours were found to range from 5.30 
to 9 a. m., and closing hours from 5.30 to6 p.m. Food stores usiially 
open earlier in the mor ning and remain open later at night than 
other stores. However, they more frequently close for a half day 
each week in the summer months and they stand almost alone in yeur- 
round half-day closing. The week-day (Monday to Friday) closing 
time was reported as follows for 178 cities: 5 o’clock for 4, 5.30 for 
70, 5.40 for 1, 6 for 101, and 8 for 2. The Saturday closing hours 
in 127 cities was given as 8 o’clock for 3, 9 for 82, 9.30 for 24, 10 for 
17, and 11 for 1. The practice of keeping open evenings a few days 
before Christmas was common. 

A general tendency toward a shorter working week for store «m- 
ployees in the summer was found. In a number of localities al 
of the stores closed a half hour or an hour earlier from Monday to 
Friday, the period covered ranging from one to five months. In a 
number of other places the practice was common but not general, 
In some summer resorts, however, stores which are never open at 
night during the winter months remain open until 9 or 10 o'clock 
during the resort season. 

There were 125 cities in which some or all of the stores closed for 
a half day each week. In about 50 cities the practice was general and 
in many others nearly so. The period during which the half day was 
granted ranged from one to five months. Wednesday and Thursday 
were the days most frequently chosen for the half-day closing. In 
several cities all stores closed one full day each week. Even in cases 
where the stores remained open all day six days a week, a definite 
interest was frequently dis a in providing a half-day weekly 
vacation for the cmployees, part of whom were given the afternoon 
off on alternate days. This plan was in effect in all or a part of the 


stores in 46 cities. 


Wages of Construction Workers in Nantes, France 


REPORT from Vice Consul Davis B. Levis, Nantes, France, 
dated July 23, 1930, gives the following wages for building 
workers in that city which were to be effective from June, 1930, to 


June, 1931. 
WAGES OF CONSTRUCTION WORKERS IN NANTES, JUNE, 1930, TO JUNE, 19 


{Conversions on basis of franc =3.92 cents] 








Hourly wages | Hourly wages 





Occupation United Occupation 
States Francs 
currency 





Cents 
Skilled workers.........._._-- ; ee or 
Stone cutters , 16 1 || Earth workers 

Carpe f 16.1 || Earth workers, under age 
Roof workers............... : 16. 1 || Labore 

15.9 || Laborers, under age... -.------ 
16. 5 
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Wages in the French Metal Industries in 1930 


WAGE study made by the employers’ association in the metal- 

working industries and the machine trades of the region of Paris 

each year shows the average wages paid in the various occupations of 
the industry in that section of France.’ 

There has been a gradual increase in wages in most occupations, the 
report states, in the past three years. This increase, which averaged 
about 10 per cent from 1928 to 1929, amounted to an average of 15 
per cent for all occupations from February, 1929, to February, 1930, 
and exceeded 20 per cent in the automobile, electrical construction, 
metal construction, and iron and steel industries. 

The following table shows the average hourly wages of metal 
workers in different industries in January-February, 1930. The 
wages include all bonuses except family allowances. 






































AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN THE METAL INDUSTRIES IN THE REGION OF PARIS, 
FRANCE, IN JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1930, BY OCCUPATION 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 
f — ee eedaicaaeenee ete — ——_—— as 
Average hourly wages 
Industry and occupation oes 
Time workers Piece workers 
| ; FS ENO PO i a a fe 
$ Machine industries, general: | Francs Cents Francs | Cents 
a SES Ee ae ee ate ee eee oem em ae rahi neem ener ee 5. 98 23. 4 6. 62 26.0 
Fitters—tool makers . _..........-.- mee Ee Peeples ee Ses Ns 6. 70 26. 3 7. 24 28.4 
1 SRS ee Ee eae aan ppite tae meee. 6. 24 24.5 6. 87 26. 9 
Milling-maemine operators. .....-.........-.--.-.----------| 6. 22 24.4 6. 95 7.3 
S PE nnd bite when wine dpone-sese ck scesescasses ved 6. 99 27.4 7. 83 30. 7 
: Mortising and planing machine hands___-------- Seeeael 6. 08 23.8 6. 79 26. 6 
ies Un oth Geigdinhenersehe<s cietnecastuenested 6. 21 24. 3 6. 98 27.4 
’ Automobiles: 
a idea iscrmrn enemas aa 5. 99 23. 5 6. 62 26.0 
n Fitters—tool makers. ......-.-....---- e 6. 69 26. 2 7. 21 28.3 
ep iccridamnndiwemnnwne aes as -| 6. 42 25. 2 7, 22 28.3 
Milling machine operators _ __.-.......--.------------------ 6. 26 24. 5 6. 94 27.2 
Milling machine hands—toolmakers..--------.--.----------- 6. 79 26. 6 7. 52 29. 5 
belt ponbibdesdnncses- 6. 05 23.7 6. 68 26. 2 
ESSE SERS AES RR: eras ame ees See 6. 23 24.4 6. 98 27.4 
nn oo oc co be'enwass ugk ocakeoks 6. 89 27.0 7. 48 29.3 
Electrical construction: 
se Sle hd cnwas on tensedduwkent 5. 88 23.0 6. 55 25.7 
I 6 cetninssib paren gah ab smo ones estate iy in weal 6.7 26. 4 7. 36 28.9 
| | EGE See pee aeae ne. Meret ae 5. 82 22. 8 6. 58 25.8 
; a sh gu wie a biasina ESS 5. 81 22.8 6. 45 25.3 
Electricians, factory installations ------ Sibenwitooemodte 5, 80 22.7 6. 54 25. 6 
Electricians, outside installations. __-----...-.-------------- 6. 05 oh ge SERRE. SESS 
0 ee a ea 6.15 24. 1 6. 82 26.7 
Lathe and tool hands. -__.....-.------ So ea ES Se 6.74 26. 4 7.37 28.9 
Metal construction: | 
I I a Se 6. 29 24.7 6. 75 26. 5 
eR eu ous BAS ANN BCR “re 6. 65 SS Rae Care ne * 
eS aan eaean de rag Bs song aioe ae aa eeorcn aera 6. 35 24.9 6. 74 26. 4 
Drop forging: 
SEE Ee ae EL Ee a kOe Ss RR Lae 5. 93 23. 2 6. 81 26. 7 
Hammermen...-----_---- 7.12 27.9 7. 94 31.1 
dn iinmecce ococennensetrudewarstdeosncbabnes hy ccdnadoeeneeeunnne 7. 54 29. 6 
Metal-pipe manufacture: 
Draw-bench workers ___.----- 5.14 > St SG ae eer een 
a SL gb a eg eee 4. 74 18. 6 5. 79 22.7 
Iron and steel foundries: - 
Te do ia died obi diemureuliek die Seminole 6. 24 24.5 7. 32 28. 7 
oe, curso Nate own eee boon pete 6.10 23. 9 7.18 28. 1 
= All industries: 
es oo, cae cmonuteevsanse calivsna hema 4, 22 16.5 4.71 18.5 
| RECS EA ease eet secant eter 3. 38 13. 2 3. 66 14.3 
9 IIL iinenetiondibinw ane eniiaweduinghe-cigie 3. 58 14.0 3. 97 15.6 
; ' Sous-seerétariat d’Etat de l’Economie Nationale. Bulletin de la statistique générale de la France 


Paris, Juillet-Septembre, 1930. 
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Earnings and Hours in Building Trades in Germany, Aug: ; 
1929 


HE Federal Statistical Office of Germany made an investiga‘ 4), 
of actual earnings and hours of labor of ‘workers engaged in: |i« 


~ building trades in Germany in August, 1929. The results of the in 


tigation are being published in installments, the first of which re}s:).. 
to the trade-agreement district east of the Elbe (Berlin, Brand. )- 
burg, Mecklenburg, Pommern, Lower Silesia, Upper Silesia, Gri); 
mark, Posen-West Prussia, and East Prussia), covering 1,293 establi 
ments with 58,925 building workers over 19 years of age; that is, 
about one-fifth of the buil ing workers in this trade-agreement dis- 
trict. 

‘About one-half of the establishments (657, or 50.8 per cent) and over 
nine-tenths of the workers (53,930, or 91.5 per cent) were engage: in 
steel and concrete construction, nearly one-third (17,786, or 30.2 per 
cent) were masons, and about one-third (17,192, or 29. 2 per cent) 
were buildin helpers.' 

The second installment relates to the northwestern trade-agreeni«iit 
district (Norden, Unterweser-Ems, Northwest Germany, East«in 
Westphalia and Lippe, Western Germany, Rhineland, Siegerland, «1 
Nahe), covering 2,035 establishments with 54,958 building work«r, 
over 19 years of age, including 910 establishments with 49,025 build- 
ing workers engaged in steel and concrete construction, 991 estab|ish- 
ments with 5,398 workers engaged in the painting trade, and 134 
establishments with 535 workers engaged in roofing work.’ 


The third installment relates to the South Germany (Bavaria © :is! 
of the Rhine, Wurttemberg and Hohenzollern, Baden, Palatinate, 
Hessen, and Hessen-Naussau) trade-agreement district covering 1,839 
establishments with 45,733 building workers over 19 years of age, an 
of these 765 establishments with 39,552 building workers were engaved 
in steel and concrete construction, 989 establishments with 5,865 work- 
ers were engaged in the | gages | trade, and 85 establishments with 


316 workers were engaged in roofing work.3 

The average actual hourly and daily earnings, union rates, ::1\( 
hours eéisheed by building workers in the various trade-agreement dis- 
tricts, by occupation, are shown in the following table: 





1Germany. Statistisches Amt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Feb. 1, 1930, pp. 103-107. 
2 Idem, Apr. 2, 1930, pp. 343-348. 
3 Idem, Aug. 1, 1930, pp. 627-632. 
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Vv) RAGE ACTUAL HOURLY AND DAILY EARNINGS, UNION RATES, AND HOURS OF 
“L\BOR IN BUILDING TRADES IN GERMANY, BY DISTRICT AND OCCUPATION, 


4 GUST, 1929 


| Conversions on basis of 1 mark (100 pfennigs) = 23.8 cents] 








Per 
cent 




















Actual earnings Union rate 
per hour per hour 
District and occupation U.S U.S 
Pfen- cur- Pfen- cur- 
nigs rency nigs rency 
(cents) | (cents) 
East of Elbe district 
Mé ASONIS . ~. ee ewww ene ween ne ee eee oe ee ee ee | 232. 5 55. 3 154. 0 36. 7 
Carpet hn nce nhnw ns | 179.0] 426] 155.0] 36.9 
Concrete workers, skilled _- 176.8 42.1 154.0 36. 7 
Concret® Wena. «..~-.--..-<-.-..... 158. 6 37.7} 140.0 33. 3 
Mixers, concrete works--_.--.------- 180. 6 43.0) 154.0 36. 7 
Building helpers ----..---------- : 137. 1 32.6 | 127.0 30. 2 
Underground workers_..........._...| 105.9 25.2} 100.0 23. 8 
Painters’ Saescy~—.- 22 23.5-5-: 151. 5 36. 1 148. 6 35. 4 
RGGITS - ies x bain ss EPG TO Se | 167.6 39.9 | 162.0 38. 6 
Northwestern district 
Entire district: 
ia ee I 308.7 45.6 | 148.2 35.3 
Cen ie ee oon OF | 164.4 39.1} 152.3 36. 2 
Concrete workers, skilled___-_----- 156. 6 37.3 | 149.9 35. 7 
Mixers, concrete works__--------- 181. 1 43.1 151. 5 36. 1 
Concreee Sroemers.._.............- 147.7 35. 2 133. 2 31.7 
Bulle meeers. 129. 5 30.8 | 124.1 29. 5 
; ndergroun woenem@.......5.... 109. 8 26. 1 102. 2 24.3 
Painters’ Reapers... ............. 146. 9 35.0 | 144.6 34. 4 
i a A a ae 153. 8 36. 6 152. 5 36. 3 
Greater Hamburg: 
Po 220. 2 52. 4 156.0 37.1 
CO Bilt ic iacata. boca wsdee 173. 4 41.3 158.0 37. 6 
Concrete workers, skilled _.._.-- . 123 38. 6 156. 0 37.1 
Mixers, concrete works SERS Sten As 200. 5 47.7 158. 0 37. 6 
( ‘onerete ang Tee My eee renee: 172. 0 40.9 | 142.0 33. 8 
cae ETE STE re 135. 4 32.2 129.0 30. 7 
U ndergroun aa ager ere ee 115. 5 27.5 | 108.0 25. 7 
Paige meee... esac 151. 5 36. 1 148. 7 35. 4 
aCe aes meaner 167.6 39. 9 167.0 39. 7 
South Germany, Flessen, and Hessen- 
Nassau district 
Bavaria east of the Rhine: 

RTE SS A ee ae a 140. 6 33. 5 130. 6 31. 1 
SEE RS een eet 128. 4 30.6 | 127.6 30. 4 
Concrete workers, skilled__-_-- ---- 137.0 32.6} 130.4 31.0 
Mixers, concrete works__--------- 132. 5 31.5] 132.1 31.4 
Concrete workers. _..........-.-- 121. 4 28.9} 117.4 27.9 
Building helpers -. ...------------ 108. 8 25.9} 107.9 25. 7 
Underground workers... --.------- 88. 5 21.1 88. 0 20. 9 
Painters’ helpers _.......-.------- 136. 6 32.5 | 133.6 31.8 
ROMP ig Pec eu 152. 4 36.3} 150.5 35. 8 

Wurttemberg and Hohenzollern: 
WAG ee 130. 0 30.9 | 125.6 29.9 
3 Ree 129. 3 30.8} 127.6 30. 4 
(onerete workers, skilled eet 133. 1 31.7 | 129.4 30. 8 
Mixers, concrete works__--------- 124.9 29.7} 124.1 29. 5 
Concrete workers. ............-.-| 117.0 27.8} 117.5 28. 0 
Building helpers -___. ...---------- 105. 5 25.1] 105.1 25. 0 
Underground workers... ------ -- 94. 0 22. 4 91.9 21.9 
Palme meepers................. 133. 1 31.7 | 130.6 31.1 
is oc cen cone cceu 140. 9 33.5 | 140.5 33. 4 
Baden, ete.: 
Nh oe wee ewee 134. 1 31.9 131.9 31.4 
COR te cco 132. 5 31.51 131.2 31. 2 
Concrete workers, skilled.........| 133.1 31.7] 131.6 31.3 
Mixers, concrete works._--------- 131. 9 31.4] 131.8 31.4 
Conerete workers - -.-.----------- 125. 7 29.9} 121.0 28. 8 
Building helpers - --..------------ 109. 9 26.2} 109.4 26. 0 
Underground workers... ---------- 102. 4 24.4 100.7 24. 0 
Painters’ helpers - ---------------- 128. 2 30.5} 125.9 30. 0 
RGGI eee kc eee eee en 141.4 33.7 ' 140.4 33. 4 


oe 
et 
3 


actual 
earnings 
form 
of union 
rate 


151.0 
115. 0 
115. 0 
113. 0 
117.0 
108. 0 
106. 0 
102. 0 
103. 0 


~ 
3 
— 


bh 
— 
ROOCOSOK CONN CMP ROUNS 





Actual earnings | 

















per day 
Hours 
| lab 
| u.g abor 
Marks! cur- |PeF day 
rency 
| 
| 
1817] $4.32 7. 73 
14. 27 3. 40 7. 86 
15. 16 3. 61 8. 21 
13. 13 3.12 8. O1 
15. 25 3. 63 8. 06 
11. 16 2. 66 8.01 
8. 84 2.10 8. 05 
12. 06 2. 87 7. 93 
13. 44 3. 20 8.01 


> 


——s 
tS 
w 
J 
CHNNWKOWR NNN NNHweww 
Cow “] Nowe Conduct ee 





11. 40 271i 
10. 58 2. 52 
il. 98 2. 85 
10. 84 2. 58 
10. 79 2. 57 
9. 04 2.15 
8. 04 1.91 
11.18 2. 63 
12. 45 2. 96 
10. 62 2. 53 
10. 72 2. 55 
11.19 2. 66 
10. 55 2. 51 
9. 97 2. 37 
8. 63 2. 05 
8. 24 1. 96 
10. 99 2. 62 
11. 55 2. 75 
11.11 2. 64 
11. 58 2. 76 
12. 29 2. 93 
11. 33 2. 70 
11. 72 2. 79 
9. 23 2. 20 
9. 73 2. 32 
10. 55 2.51 
11. 39 2. 71 
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AVERAGE ACTUAL HOURLY AND DAILY EARNINGS, UNION RATES, AND HOt OF 
LABOR IN BUILDING TRADES IN GERMANY, BY DISTRICT AND OCCUPA? i9x 
AUGUST, 1929—Continued = 








| Actual earnings Union rate ’ | Actual earnings 
per hour perhour | Per | per day 
j |} cent | 
are , Sak Se a IE 8 es 
District and occupation lus lus earnings; 
Pee ay ieee —. i o.8. |. 
| | fen cur f fen cur- lofunion|' Marks| ecur- 
nigs rency nigs rency ors on 
| (cents) (cents) | os 





South Germany, Hessen, and Hessen- 
Nassua district—Continued 


Palatinate: 


EES aS pera : 

Concrete workers, skilled________- 

Mixers, concrete works_________- 

Concrete workers --......._._-_-- 

Building helpers 

Underground workers__-._..._-_-- 
Hessen and Hessen-Nassau: 


oMmkonor- 
Yee ees 
mm on OO ISI Or OO 
Oocwmnwuneo 
m DO BS bo PO bo 





- A Saat e ; 
Concrete workers, skilled________- 
Mixers, concrete works 
Concrete workers - SRR 


_ 
ISAO W RK Ur 





NESESSARS SSRESRS 


weerer erro eres ye ee Pe NNNPNh 
3 ie “ye 1 > oy q ww < 


Painters’ helpers __-_._.____--_- 
Roofers 


See OWW Os 
tO Or DRO WwW OW 





Employees and Wages in the Railway Service of Great Britain 


HE Ministry of Transport has recently issued a report dealing 
. with the number of workers in the railway service of Great 
Britain and the wages — them, which is summarized in the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette for September, 1930. The number employed in « 
specified week for each of the last 10 years is given as follows: 
March, 1921 March, 1926 
March, 1922 April, 1927 
March, 1923 arch, 1928 


March, 1924 March, 1929 
March, 1925 March, 1930 


These figures include all persons, whether of the vadabed or wage- 
earning classes, employed directly by the railroads, but not those 
employed by contractors to do railroad work. For the week endinz 
March 8, 1930, the 656,530 employees were divided as follows as to 
sex and age: 

Adults: 


595, 264 
22.417 


617, 681 
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[In March, 1930, the division of the male employees among the 
principal departments was as follows: 


Adults Juniors 

Officers, clerical and supervising staff __._....-.-------- 94, 290 1, 294 
Mid cock cieces dsc 35e ete steeceweuuacwe 110, 448 8, 298 
Goods and cartage staff_________- iii ieapeadinetcn sights Sik hg 56, 853 7, 665 
Maintenance-of-way section (conciliation grades) -__-- -~- 61, 409 126 
Locomotive, carriage, and wagon department_______-_-- 106, 077 3, 572 
its I I oi hn poke 2s ercichin nen eets pin’ 118, 719 13, 500 
Other departments (excluding ancillary businesses) - - - - -- 16, 474 790 
Staff in ancillary businesses (docks, hotels, refreshment 

rooms, SL ac hs cence ier ie ae cae eee aaa eae peadael 30, 994 2, 215 


The following table shows the average weekly wage and the average 
weekly earnings in a given week of March, in 1929 and 1930, for adult 
male workers of specified classes. The following explanation is 
viven of the method of computing these figures: 


The average wage, in the case of staff embraced by conciliation agreements, is 
computed from the basic rate, plus bonus additions, if any, under sliding scale, 
and in the case of other staff (e. g., mechanics and artisans) from the basic rate 
plus the war wage. The average earnings represent salaries or wages, residual 
bonus (if any), war wage, piecework payments, tonnage bonus, payments for 
overtime, Sunday duty and night duty, commuted allowances, and any other 
payments for work performed, but exclude compensation allowance, traveling 
and out-of-pocket expenses, meal and lodging allowances. 

At both March, 1929 and March, 1930, agreements were in operation whereby 
2.5 per cent was deducted from gross salaries and wages. This deduction is 
reflected in the average weekly earnings, but not in the average weekly salary 
or wage. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND EARNINGS, 1929 AND 1930 


{Conversions on basis of shilling = 24.33 cents; penny = 2.03 cents] 








Week ending Mar. 9, 1929 Week ending Mar. 8, 1930 


| 
| Average weekly) Average —e Average weekly, Average weekly 























wage | earnings | wage | earnings 
Class of worker f 
| eee | 
lena. | United |. __).., | United |, _)-.,,| United} ,,__)..;; United 
|English) States |English) States English States | English) Armes 
|. ot he OE ae 
| Fency | rency | TE@°Y | rency Feney | rency | T°@°Y | rency 
| 
s. d.| Ee | | s. d.| - 
Ce nee oe os |. 4 215433 53 O | $12.90; 46 1] $11.21 | 54 OO} $13.14 
J = = ee see 12. 33 56 2 13. 67 50 8 12. 33 56 2 13.67 
OSES Same aie apne | 54 7) 13.28] 58 7] 1425] 54 7] 13.28) 58 7 14. 25 
OE" perenne | 46 6] 11.31 §1 2 12. 45 47 8 11.60; 51 6] 12. 53 
Engineers and motormen__._________- | 87 9 21.35 | 104 10 25. 50 88 0 21. 41 101 0; 24.58 
Firemen and assistant motormen..--.- | 67 5] 16.40; 80 4] 19.55) 68 4] 16.63] 77 9 | 18. 92 
Guards bs aden in Sac Rs es at ae | 64 10 15. 78 76 4 18. 57 64 11 15.80 | 73 0| 17. 76 
Maintenance-of-way men: 
(Se, BS 1] 1292]. 8.01 1413 | 53.3) 1296) @ 31. me 
_ Saas | 47 5] 11.54] 52 7| 1279] 47 4] 11.52!) 5 7!] 13.28 
Porters (goods staff)___.__.__......_-- 47 9 11. 62 §1 2 2. 45 47 7 11.58; 51 1 12. 43 
Porters, grade 2 (traffic)._.._.._.____- 43 6 10. 58 46 11 11. 42 43 2 10.50 | 46 7 11. 33 
Porters, parcel. ............- eta 50 0] 1217] 5311| 13.12; 50 1] 1219] 5311] 13.12 
Shunters, no ea a aa ls 65 0 15. 82 72 3 17. 58 65 0 15. 82 70 1 | 17. 05 
Shunters, class 3_ ___- sae ea dese wo ca 13. 38 62 6/ 15.21 55 0 13. 38 59 1 14. 38 
tS ic a cca atdaunsanc 59 1 14. 38 68 2 16. 59 59 3 14. 41 66 11 16. 28 
Ticket collectors, class 1........_._._- 58 1| 1413] 64 6/ 15.69) 58 1] 1413] 64 6 15. 69 
Ticket collectors, class 2...........-.- 54 0 13.14 58 6 14. 23 54 0 13.14; 58 6 14, 23 
Mechanics and artisans: | 
Erectors, fitters, and turners_....| 63 5| 15.43 | 8010/ 19.67| 63 4{ 15.41|) 81 1 19. 73 
Carriage and truck builders and 
tS ats on we vs 59 11 14. 58 78 10 19. 18 59 8 14. 52 (: aes 19. 36 
Machinists and machinemen_-.-- 65 6] 13.50] 73 6; 17.88; 55 6] 13.50; 75 3 18. 31 
 isi«( ae 64 5 15. 67 80 6 19. 59 64 5 15. 67 81 3 19. 77 
Laborers (locomotive, car, and 
truck department) ___...._____- 46 0 11.19 56 7 13. 77 46 1 11. 31 57 0 13. 87 
Laborers (civil engineering) - ____- 46 7 11. 33 61 3! 12.47 46 3 11. 25 §2 8} 12. 75 

















_ 
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Wages and Labor Conditions in the Straits Settlements in {329 


HE report of the Labor Department of the Straits Settlem:;;¢ 
for 1929 contains the following information on wages and |:)}),; 
conditions: 

In Wellesley Province standard rates of wages for adult Inc ian 
laborers were established at 28 cents! per day for males and »» 4 
cents for females on July 1, 1927, and have remained unchanged si:\c¢ 
that date. However, the report states that because of the fixine of 
these rates many employers have adopted systems of payment by 
results, so calculated that ordinary unskilled able-bodied laborers 
have been able to earn the standard rates while the stronger and 1)\\re 
skilled workers earned considerably more. This plan is said to hye 
resulted not only in an increase in the laborers’ earnings on m:ny 
estates, but in a reduction of production costs due to increased 
efficiency. 

On the Island of Penang and in the Dindings, where standard w :ivre 
rates have not been established, daily rates Sowa than 28 cents for 
men and 22.4 cents for women were paid in some cases. 

Wage rates on estates in Singapore in 1929 ranged from 28 to 33\\.4 
cents per day for adult male Indian laborers and from 25.2 to 28 crits 
for adult Indian females. In this Province many employers puid 
their tappers by results, which enabled skilled laborers to earn fii 
$14 to $16.80 per month. Chinese and Javanese laborers receiy i 
about the same wages as the Indians. Government departments 
paid from 30.8 to 39.2 cents and miscellaneous employers somew |i: 
more, the rates of the latter ranging from 33.6 to 50.4 cents. 

In Malacca, Indian tappers usually earned about 28 to 36.4 cents a 
_ day. For weeding and field work other than tapping, men generi!|y 
received from 28 to 33.6 cents and women from 22.4 to 25.2 cents. 
Store coolies received about 33.6 to 39.2 cents a day. The mean 
daily rate of wages paid by the railway department was from 28 to 
33.6 cents and by the public works department, 28 cents for men sind 
22.4 cents for women. Javanese and Malays were paid from 2s to 
33.6 cents a day, while Chinese continued to be employed on contract. 

There were no strikes or other labor disturbances in the Straits 
Settlements during 1929, according to the report, but 1,523 complaints 
from laborers, domestic servants, and others were registered and 
investigated by the labor department. Considerably more tlian 
half of the complaints concerned late payment or nonpayment of 
wages. In four cases civil proceedings were instituted for the re- 
covery of wages, but all of the other complaints were settled by thie 
labor department. ; 





1 Conversions made on the basis of the Straits Settlements’ dollar in 1929=56 cents. 











TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for September, 1930 


MPLOYMENT increased 1 per cent in September, 1930, as 
compared with August, and pay-roll totals increased 1.4 per 
cent, according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments re- 
porting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both August and September, to- 
gether with the per cent of change in September, are shown in the 
following summary : 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1930 
























































| Employment Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- | Per Per 
Industrial group lish- | cent of cent of 
ments | August, | Septem- | change; August, Septem- | change 
1930 ber, 1930 1930 ber, 1930 
1. Manufacturing____________-. 13, 536 |3, 042,125 |3,039,139 | '—0.3 ($74, 386, 400 [$74, 962, 527 140.4 
2, Coal Speeee.................- 1,422 | 288,123 | 305,175 | +5.9 | 6,698,583 | 7,333,877 +9.5 
| iil dia 153 | 82,693 | 96,751 | +17.0| 2,532,797 | 2,944,884 | +16.3 
| ARNE CGT marae 1, 269 | 205,430 | 208, 424 +1.5 | 4,165,786 | 4, 388, 993 +5.4 
3. Metalliferous mining_-_-__--__- 340 50, 582 49,974 | -—1.2) 1,371,672 | 1,351,627 —1.5 
4, Quarrying and nonmetal- 751 37, 919 37,229 | —L8 958, 637 921, 460 —3.9 
lie eens sae ened ibis abo 
5. Crude petroleum producing. 547 31, 895 30,916 | -—3.1 | 1,158,577 | 1,132, 499 —2.3 
6. Publie utilities_____._.______- 11,575 | 766,917 | 755,253 | —1.5 | 22,892,575 | 22, 743, 681 —0.7 
Telephone and telegraph__-| 7,968 | 349,657 | 342,815 | -—2.0] 9,851,683 | 9,822,825 —0.3 
Power, light, and water____- 3,138 | 265,080 | 262,009; —1.1 {| 8,282,992) 8, 241, 631 —0.5 
Electric railroad operation 
and maintenance, exclu- 
sive of car shops_-.......-. 469 | 152,180} 150,339; —1.2)| 4,757,900 | 4,679, 225 —1.7 
-* — <2 a ere -| 9,552 | 313,617 | 332,117 | +5.9 | 8,156,644 | 8,494, 189 +4, 1 
|, eee oS 65, 006 64,894 | —0.2)| 2,012,998 | 2,012,194 | —(?) 
IRS Sapa ae peeve ee eee 7,523 | 248,611 | 267,223 | +7.5 | 6,143,646 | 6,481, 995 +5. 5 
Eo arnsccn komen _| 2,117 | 164,909 | 162,612 | —1.4 | #2, 762,175 | *2, 720,718 —L5 
1 Canning and preserving- -_-- 935 92,990 | 123,458 | +32.8 | 1,604,261 | 2,003,728 | +24.9 
Wa so oo Se oe 40,775 |4, 789,077 |4,835,873 | +1.0 |119, 989, 524 |121, 664, 306 +14 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
\ | 
| 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
lll REE EE a: | 8,115 | 440,213 | 446,605 | +1.5 |$10, 551,900 [$10, 709, 057 +1.5 
Middle Atlantic §._.-.........---. 7, 126 |1, 423, 162 {1,460,117 | +2.6 | 38, 784,825 | 39, 743, 630 +2.5 
East North Central®__.____....._| 9, 641 |1, 341, 337 |1, 334,003 | —0.5 | 34, 363, 934 | 34, 768, 180 +1.2 
West North Central 7_.__._......-. 4,404 | 310,762} 313,312} +0.8] 7,652,405 | 7,748,741 +1.3 
South Ameeeee eo 4,444 | 465,523 | 470,565) +1.1/ 9,261,256 | 9,416,779 +1.7 
East South Central *..........._-- 2,282 | 202,805 | 201,434 | —0.7 | 3,736,275 | 3,706, 245 —0.8 
West South Central ®________.__. 3,298 | 194,421; 192,353 | -—1.1] 4,713,573 | 4,676,397 —0.8 
Mi dkecswancateseseeesy 1, 564 95, 561 96,015 | +0.5 | 2,475,891 | 2, 508, 726 +1.3 
PUN enn rc nceceanau 4,901 | 315,293 | 321,469) +2.0| 8,449,465 8, 386, 551 —0.7 
All divisions. ______._-__- _| 40,775 |4, 789,077 |4,835,873 | +1, 0 |119, 989, 524 (121, 664, 306 +1,4 


























' Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table 2, 
p. 202; the remaining cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
‘ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
‘Cash payments only; see text, p. 217. 
‘Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
’ New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
‘ INinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
‘lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
8 Dees, — of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, irginia. 
* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
‘© Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
" Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
“ California, Oregon, Washington. 
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The combined total of these 13 industrial groups showed an in. 
crease of 1 per cent in employment from August to September and 
an increase of 1.4 per cent in employees’ earnings. Excluding m: ANU 
facturing the remaining 12 groups in ‘September showed a gain in 
employment of 2.8 per cent and a gain of 2.4 per cent in pay-ro|| 
totals; manufacturing industries alone showed a decrease of 0.3 per 
cent in employment and an increase of 0.4 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in September was shown in 4 of the 13 in- 
dustrial groups: Canning and preserving reached what usually is ihe 
industry’s peak with an increase of 32.8 per cent; anthracite mining 
and bituminous coal mining showed the effect of autumn demands 
with increases of 17 per cent and 1.5 per cent, respectively ; _ 
retail trade responded to the autumn season w ith an increase of 7 
per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in the remaining 9 industria! 
groups as follows: Metalliferous mining, 1.2 per cent; quarrying, |.s 
per cent; crude petroleum, 3.1 per cent; telephone and telegraph, 2 
per cent; power, light, water, 1.1 per cent; electric railroads, 1.2 per 
cent; wholesale trade, 0.2 per cent; hotels, 1.4 per cent; and manu- 
facturing, 0.3 per cent. 

The figures of the several industrial groups are not weighted accord- 
ing to the relative importance of each industry and therefore the per 
cents of change shown for the total figures represent only the chances 
in the establishments reporting. (Compare note 1, manufacturing 
industries, summary table, p. 197.) 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to «ll 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of July 
and August ‘instead of for August and September, consequently the 
figures can not be combined with those presented in the foregoing 
table. : 

EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 








Employment | | arene hog in en- 
| Per 
Industry cent of 
July 15, | Aug. 15, | °ange 
1930 1930 








July, 1930 | August, 1930 | os 


od | 
—1.1 | $209, 929, 143 | $207 , 828, 332 
| ss 














Class I railroads... 1, 515, 142 





The total number of employees included in this summary is approxi- 
mately 6,350,000, whose combined earnings in one week amounted to 
about $169,000,000. 
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1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
September, 1930 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, August and September, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 0.3 per 

cent in September as compared with August, while pay-roll 
totals inereased 0.4 per cent. These changes are based upon returns 
made by 13,074 establishments in 54 of the chief manufacturing 
industries 1n ‘the United States. These establishments in September 
had 2,929,079 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$7 72,258, 248. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for September, 1930, 
is 79.7, as compared with 79.9 for August, 1930, 81.6 for July, 1930, 
and 99.3 for September, 1929; the index of pay-roll totals for Septem- 
ber, 1930, is 74.2, as compared with 73.9 for August, 1930, 75.9 for 
July, 1930, and 102.6 for September, 1929. The monthly average for 
1926 equals 100. 

Substantially increased employment was shown in September in the 
food, textile, chemical, and tobacco groups; among the decreases in 
the remaining 8 groups of manufacturing industries were drops of 3.2 
per cent in lumber, 2.7 per cent in vehicles, and 1.4 per cent in the 
iron and steel group. 

Twenty-four of the 54 separate manufacturing industries reported 
increased employment in September, the notable gains having been 
such seasonal ones as 21 per cent in confectionery, 20.5 per cent in 
fertilizers, 12.3 per cent in women’s clothing, 6.9 per cent in millinery, 
and 5.6 per cent in hosiery. Other outstanding gains were 2.2 per 
cent in cotton goods, 7.6 per cent in machine tools, 3.5 per cent in 
glass, 4.6 per cent in cigars, 9.9 per cent in pianos, 1.1 per cent in 
agricultural implements, and 0.3 per cent in electrical machinery. 

“Outstanding decreases in employment in September were 9 per cent 
in ice cream, 4.1 per cent in sawmills, 5.7 per cent in millwork, 3.9 per 
cent in automobiles, 5.2 per cent in tires, 3.1 per cent in carpets, 2.3 
per cent in silk, 3.2 per cent in petroleum refining, 3.5 per cent in 
cement, 2 per cent in brick, and 2.3 per cent in the iron and steel 
industry. 

Rayon alone of the six industries, for which data are not yet included 
in the bureau’s indexes, showed decreased employment (1.1 per cent) 
inSeptember. The increases in the remaining 5 industries were: 25.8 
per cent in radio, 1.7 per cent in aircraft, 4.4 per cent in jewelry, 2.6 
per borg in paint and varnish, and 1.1 per cent in miscellaneous rubber 
f00das 

The New England, Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic geographic 
divisions had more employees in September than in August, while the 
remaining six divisions reported fewer employees in September. 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENT):'\| TA 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 193) j;\' ’ 
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Amount of pay roll 


Number on pay 
roll (1 week) 








8 aah oh gegibagy anyategne os 


Srey Dota thaegega rs ~ “ttn theo terabieg reir 6 oe 





Industry 


August, 
1930 


Septem- 
ber, 1930 


August, 
1930 


Septem- 


ber, 1930 | 





Food and kindred products_-__ 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing 
Confectionery __-__-_- 
Roos, is aco, 








Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products. __ 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods_.-- 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _| 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their | 


Cast-iron pipe 

Structural ironwork 

Foundry and machine-shop 
products 


Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appa- 


Lumber and its products_____ 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Printing, book and job-_---__. 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products. 
Chemicals 


Stone, clay, and giass products. 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta ___- 
Pottery 
Glass 

Metal products, other than 


iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware__ 








223, 551 


81,012 
32, 900 
15, 510 
15, 736 
67, 559 
10, 834 


529, 030 
162, 508 
84, 075 
53, 708 
5A, 289 
17, 765 
33, 364 
62, 843 
17, 725 
28, 808 
13, 945 


607, 051 
243, 792 
10, 734 
2, 631 


22A, 921 
25, 738 
26, 265 


27, 828 
19, 092 


181, 777 
104, 937 
26, 641 
50, 199 


133, 281 
25, 912 
107, 369 


205, 308 
57, 113 
18, 532 

263 
76, 400 

102, 128 

38, 164 
8, 661 
55, 303 

115, 016 
24, 971 
34, 554 
17, 176 
38, 315 
46, 585 
17, 190 
29, 395 
59, 818 


8, 742 
51, 076 


| 229, 540 
| 80, 990 
39, 792 
14, 108 
15, 758 
68, 212 
10, 679 


541, 226 


8, 862 





53, 433 





—3.0 
() 


+1.4 
+4.6 





$5, 810, 372 
2, 116, 824 


615, 451 
514, 794 


5, 986, 475 
538, 319 
685, 133 


712, 963 
459, 791 
3, 685, 472 


1, 066, 864 
369, 229 


697, 635 
946, 315 


144, 528 
801, 787 





$6, 015, 568 


2, 164, 099 


768, 143 


475, 028 | 
425, 198 | 


1, 859, 930 
323, 170 


9, 935, 773 | 
2, 298, 917 | 
1, 550, 404 | 


355, 671 | 


15, 719, 466 | 


6, 432, 192 
239, 519 
798, 824 


5, 777, 349 
5A1, 366 


735, 410 


710,970 | 


483, 836 | 


1, 760, 223 
3, 105, 793 


8, 012, 777 


1, 042, 984 | 
202, 632 | 
1, 767, 161 | 


2, 750, 380 | 


683, 097 
760, 467 
365, 254 
941, 562 


1, 039, 168 
355, 027 


684, 141 | 
978, 598 








144, 562 | 


834, 036 | 


Ve 
t 


See eaesz Fwyve 


1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding col. 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting, for the weighted per cent of change, w!): 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several ustries, so that the figures 
re nt all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
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1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
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Industry 











Vehicles for land transporta- 
tion 
A Rc ose 
Carriages and wagons__._____- 
Car building and repairing, 
clectric-railroad__._..__.____- 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries______- 
Agricultural implements - - 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus and supplies__......___- 
Pianos and organs______..-_-_ 
Rubber boots and shoes-_---_-- 
Automobile tires_........___- 
Bie oo oc ok 
ms ee et 


Pee, RTS ERNE eieetngs ake 
Paint and varnish 3__________- 
Rubber goods, other than 
rubber boots, shoes, tires 
REE © asin cence 


All industries 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number on pay 
roll 











August, 
1930 


Septem- 
ber, 1930 











439, 776 
297, 320 
1, 197 
28, 229 


113, 030 


11, 383 


13, 894 





426, 288 
285, 779 
1,174 


28, 080 
111, 255 


406, 406 
18, 606 


174, 588 
6, 269 
14; 427 
42, 332 
40, 124 
22, 292 
40, 375 
8, 317 
13, 353 
11, 676 


14, 047 

































3, 042, 125 





























Amount of pay roll 
1 wee 
Per ( ) Per 
cent of cent of 
change August, Septem- change 
1930 ber, 1930 
(}) = |@11, 221, 020 $11, 544, 897 (4) 
—3.9 | 7,031,002 | 7, 567,082 +7.6 
—1.9 27, 084 24, 831 —8.3 
—0.5 862, 018 839, 053 —2.7 
—1.6 | 3,300,916 | 3,113, 931 —5.7 
(4) 10, 798, 539 | 10, 981, 164 (1) 
+1.1 430, 675 424, 178 —1.5 
+0.3 | 4,947,412 | 5,057, 065 +2. 2 
+9. 9 151, 950 168, 528 +10.9 
—2.5 303, 551 ct —2.3 
—5.2 1, 281, 405 1, 169, 884 —8.7 
—0.4 1, 193, 824 1, 160, 727 —2.8 
—1.1 432, 937 427, 688 —1.2 
+25.8 , 009 1, 035, 992 +19.6 
+1.7 268, 882 269, 278 +0. 1 
+4.4 285, 749 325, 027 +13.7 
+2. 308, 857 310, 347 +0. 5 
+1.1 327, 288 335, 947 +2. 6 
(?) 74, 962, 527 








RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 









GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 


New: ON oe Been cucencs 
eee See 


































1,519 | 335, 351 +1.2 | $7,572, 739 | $7,677,928 | +1.4 
3,539 | 909,345 | 925,177| +1.7 | 24,453,326 | 24,851,704 | +1.6 
3,259 | 971,788 | 952,444] —2.0| 24, 528,546 | 24,698,609 | +0.7 
1,183 | 167,016 | 166,397| —0.4| 4,060,644 | 4,053,678| —0.2 
1,586 | 311,209! 313, 367 .7 | 5,759,964 | 5,831,735 | +1.2 
635 | 111,367 | 109,275 | —1.9]| 2,006,329] 1,968,413| —1.9 
749| 93,710} 92,582| —1.2| 2,176,846] 2,155,046| —1.0 
244] 28,263| 27,093| —4.1 764, 122 730,878 | —4.4 
822 | 113,986 | 113,555| —0.4| 3,063,884 | 2,994, —23 
| 13, 536 |3, 042, 126 |3,039,139 | (1) | 74,386,400 | 74,962,527 | (1) 
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‘See footnotes 4 to 12, p, 197, 
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for the 
, 1929, comparison, the aircraft, jewelry, and pain 
and the rubber goods industry for the March-April, 1930, 
a ing relative numbers are not yet available, these 
are not included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll totals. The total figures for all 
industries given in the text, p. 199, do not include rayon, radio, aircraft, jewelry, paint and 


! The per cent of change has not been cepputes for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
ments reporting, for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 

proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
}The rayon industry was surveyed for the first time 
radio industry for the March-April 
~March, 1930 — 
or 


J pronaa i Mploe oor tS 1929, com 


and varnish industries 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 1930—12 GROUp 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index 1; 1s 
of the several industries of the group by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industr es] 














} 
Per cent of Per cent 

| change, August to change, Auvust 

| September, 1930 September, (43 


| 
| 

———— —| Group cas 
| 


| Number| Amount Number} A: 
/onpay | of pay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll | 1] 











Food and kindred products.___- 2.5 +3 2) Stone, clay, and glass products - —0.3 | 
Textiles and their products ____- 12.7 +6.1 | Metal products, other than iron 
Iron and steel and their prod- | | and steel —2.5 
—2.8 | Tobacco products_-_....._._..__- | +4.3 
Lumber and its products - 3. 2 | —1.3 | Vehicles for land transportation | —=27 
Leather and its products-__-___. 6 —4.8 | Miscellaneous industries..______ | —0.6 
Paper and printing ; —0 5) —_——-——~ 
Chemicals and allied products__ ; -0.7 | Allindustries_.._______- —0.3 





1 No change. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, September, 1930, with September, 1929 


THE LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in Septem- 
ber, 1930, was 19.7 per cent lower than in September, 1929, and puy- 
roll totals were 27.7 per cent lower. 

Two industries only—cane-sugar refining and shipbuilding—of thie 
54 separate industries had more employees at the end of the 12-month 
period than at the beginning, although one other industry—chewing 
and smoking tobacco—joined them in reporting a larger pay-roll 
total at the end of the period. 

The notable decreases in employment in September, 1930, as 
compared with September, 1929, were in the millwork, carpet, miu- 
chine tool, automobile, agricultural implement, and carriage and 
wagon industries. These decreases ranged from 30.8 per cent in tlie 
first-mentioned industry to 36.7 per cent in the last mentioned. A 
second group of industries reported decreased employment ranging 
from 20.7 per cent to 29.6 per cent, the industries concerned being 
cotton goods, steam-railroad car shops, silk goods, glass, foundry and 
machine-shop products brass-bronze-copper products, electrical 
machinery, stoves, brick-tile-terra cotta, pianos, automobile tires, 
furniture, sawmills, and rubber boots and shoes; employment in tlic 
iron and steel industry fell off 18 per cent during the year interval. 

Each of nine geographic divisions showed a marked falling off in 
employment, and an even greater decrease in pay-roll totals in Sep- 
tember, 1930, as compared with September, 1929, the range in both 
items being from 12.9 per cent and 18.3 per cent in the South Atlantic 
division to 26.6 per cent and 37 per cent in the East North Central 
division. 
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TaBLE 3-—COMP ARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1930, WITH SEPTEMBER, 1929 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


[The per r cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2 








Per cent of change 
September, 1930, 
compared with 
September, 1929 


| Per cent of change |, 
| September, 1930, 
| compared with 
September, 1929 


Industry Industry 





| 
| 
' 
} 


|Number Amount Number} Amount 
| on pay of pay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll | roll roll 


Food and kindred products _. 
Slaughtering and meat 
packing 
Confectionery 


B iking : 
Sugar refining, cane - 


Textiles and their products___ 
Cotten sonee...........-.... 
Hosiery and knit goods____- 
Silk goods - - 

W oolen and worsted goods ; 

Carpets and rugs : : 

Dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles 

Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars _- 

Clothing, women’s. 

Millinery and lace goods. 


[ron and steel and their 
products______-- ieee 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe- 
Structural ironwork - __- 
Foundry and machin e-shop 
produe ts... oe 
Hardware - we 
Machine tools 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 
apparatus. - 
ae ae ee ee > mee ts 


Lumber and its products___- 
Lumber, sawmills - - i 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


nan 8 and its perenne 
eather ey IIL Se 
Boots and shoes - 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes. ______- 
Printing, book and job _- 
Printing, newspapers. __-- 





| | 
> pm re | 
~ NwNNDMOOD =~ 


WWW is SOWN Dw 


-f 


O~1 SE ' 
Swot 


—§, 


me 


—8. ; 


lh 
—§, 
—1. 


5 | 


8 
3 

















| 
Chemicals and allied bead 


ucts..._.- 
(SERED 
Fertilizers - 
Petroleum refining. 


Stone, me. ' and denne prod- | 


ucts... 
C ement _ 
Brick, tile and terra cotta___| 
Pottery 
Glass 


Metal products, other than | 

iron and steel_____ 

Stamped and en: ameled | | 
ware. 


Brass, bronze, and copper 


products. ween 


Tobacco products. 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes - ih ie 


| Vehicles for land transporta- | 


tion____. 
Automobiles. 
" ‘arriages and wagons - 
Car building and repairing, 
at tric-railroad__ 
‘ar building and iene | 
“Sean ae. .......-..< 


| Miscellaneous industries. __ 
Agricultural implements - -__! 


Electrical machinery, appa- 


ratus, and supplies ______- i 


Pianos and organs_______- 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires _ - 
Shipbuilding 


All industries___.______. 








RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central _ __- 
West North Central | 
South Atjamiie................. | 
East South Central 








GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—C on. 


West South Central 


Pacific 











t See footnotes, 4 to 12, p. 197. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 





PER CAPITA earnings in 54 chief manufacturing industries com}, \jed 
in September, 1930, were 0.6 per cent greater than in August, 
and 9.9 per cent smaller than in September, 1929. 

The per capita weekly earnings in September, 1930, for t! 


industries upon which the bureau indexes are based, and also fo; 


130 
ms 


~ 


4 


the 


six additional industries not yet included in the indexes, together wit} 
per cents of change in September, 1930, as compared with Au 
1930, and with September, 1929, are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN SE! 


BER, 1930, AND COMPARISON WITH AUGUST, 1930, AND SEPTEMBER, 192 








{ 


| Actual per | 














ba cl pared with 
Industry | earnings in —- 
Septem ber, August — 
| 1930 1930 if 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing_________________________- ener $26.72 | +2. 3 
0 See Ase 2 SES a ES eee 5 tell eet sia RO 19. 30 +3.2 
Ice cream.__-._.-.- 33. 67 | +1.4 | 
5 SAILS SAE AMAL SEE Si SE ARE SERIE he 26.98 | —0.1 | 
i ianiaedin cdcwsnineeaabededqiebasiduiwenactes ail 27.27 | +1.4 | 
EE SS SEE SECM I A OPPO 30. 26 | +2. 1 
Textiles and their products: 
Cotton goods______-_- PS ce Te ee a a kd ik 13. 84 | +2.7 
Pr OEE OUR. 88 tame 17. 46 | +5.4 
I oe ee Se eo Sisal 18. 97 | —0.5 
I scien na mies nsecmeiniiiditmuéen sinks 21.06 | +1.2 | 
Carpets and rugs So SE LL a 20. 7 | +4.1 | 
Dyeing and finishing RNS cS ROC RS 23. 80 | 5.9 | 
Neen cee ciSo mall 20. 36 | —5.6 | 
ES RETR ES eee ee ae 14. 08 | —2.1 
a oo cen onmoadiiowacsunnc 27.74 +10.6 | 
SEE IELTS 23.85 | +12.0 | 
Iron and steel and their products: 
SR a ea ETS a pes a a EE 27.00 | —1.3 5 
ce a Peles Bienen i 22. 78 | +1.3 | 
EES EES ST OE CO 2.15 | —4.0 | 
Foundry and machine-shop products-_________.._..-.-.--_------ 26. 14 | —1.8 
EES SREP a ge Sa TS Sa 20.74 | —0.9 | 
SREP Iie AS Fale EES eee I 26. 03 | —0.2 | 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus_____. 25. 39 | —0.9 | 
Sa ARR RIE SE SRR op ae a 25.45 | +5.7 | 
Lumber and its products: 

i rtithinsniivnnahsgauihod snd cokdawahaihowmeneceiin 19. 52 | +2.3 
Lumber, atid lin tadainininectainn: spntghindunmatesebaiedrinioncs 22.75 | —1.0 | 
i AE ET i RI aR Ae SRE 21. 80 | +2. 3 | 

Leather ay its products: | 
ek ass a sh cee amet vlolebbah miih Seal oio mito 24. 20 | —1.9 | 
Boots aaa a a SL A 19. 26 | —3.6 | 
Paper and printing: 
EIST EES RR Ras a Ce PE es GEES 25.18 | —1.0 
Ean anrisegrnnsennnnsaner onan nnn eenrennannweanwoeh- 22. 47 | +1.4 
in hdc e aking iia manne, 34.11 +1.0 
Es Fs no penis ieinomawoaiea 40. 26 +0. 7 
Chemicals and allied products: 
ME exo betGnutnteeo os 6b. cn cclocadebdsswunbenessiuJodcce 26. 89 —0.1 
sk etsemmnints 19. 42 | +1.3 
i i ck cnwasepieechacucdebsindecwesmces 32. 99 | +0. 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
RRR eG URC a Rea a a A a a 2B. 35 | +() 
i, ST UE ON ann nen eneseeecpecnusmancsuemwes 22. 46 | +0. 9 
ER TERRE SIS EN TEESE PRE elu UR lg apg AE Cha RR 21.15 | +0. 8 
RSIS SS PIG SOIREE PSC EE Na eee im On pO ee eS plas oe eR 23.75 | +0. 1 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped eRe, Soaiaa a 20. 97 —2.4 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__._..........--...-.-----.-- 24. 00 +1.1 
7 products: 
hewing and smoking tobacco and snuff___.___.........---.-__- 16. 31 —1.3 
Slens RI a. is eae bi erica 15. 61 —0.6 
1 No change. 1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Tank 4.—PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN SEPTEM- 
BI Rk, 1930, AND COMPARISON WITH AUGUST, 1930, AND SEPTEMBER, 1929—Contd. 








Actual per 





— 

' weekly 

Industry earnings in 

September 
1930 

Vehicles for land transportation: 
\ Vi tethe csaknaeotas canes cnneebeccn ces 2 seee $26. 48 
CSI ig itearg tite oi toia ts otto Saco scaeusea od 21.15 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad_-__.........---.---- 29, 88 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad-_-_.....-_....-------- 27. 99 

Miscellaneous industries: 
PS EES LR ee SS 22. 80 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies-_-.__-_-_-----_- 28. 97 
Pins Se. 5 oo ese ae ance ee ee 26. 88 
Rubber boots and shoes---_-.----------- 20. 55 
Ee SERS eee ee) o7 64 
Shite cat ee ss 45a oe eae 28. 93 
ye 19.19 
PE Shas oe asada b Ae Senge eoned daerae naan zene 25. 66 
CIEE whee Garcia dia cctnense ana Sled oe tte ois cals anne 32. 38 
in aie ind wale ec anesdnamreaneaee lace 24. 34 
Pegs ie an es te we cone ae a es 26. 58 
Kubber goods, other than rubber boots, shoes, tires, and tubes_ 23. 92 








: Figures not available. 











Per cent of change Sep- 
tember, 1930, com- 
pared with— 

"| August, | September, 
1930 1929 
+12.0 —19.8 
—6.5 —4.5 
—2.2 —4.4 
—4.1 —9.4 
—2.6 —19.3 
+1.9 —4.6 
+0.9 —12.9 
+0. 2 —17.7 
—3.7 —1.1 
—2.4 —5.7 
—0.1 (3) 
—4.9 (3) 
—1.5 (3) 
+9.0 (3) 
—2.0 (3) 
+1.5 (3) 








Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 


Industries 


TaBLE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 


Janua 
each of the years 1923 to 1929, inclusive. 


TABLE §&—GENERAL 


, 1925, to September, 1930, together with average indexes for 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO SEPTEMBER, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 










































































Employment Pay-roll total 
Month - ‘mex j - 

1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
™ Na ee betel ber ed 
January...... 106. 6/103. 8} 97. 9|100. 4; 97 3) 91.6) 95.2) 90.2) 95.8) 98.6) 93.9) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 94.5) 87.6 
February..... 108. 4)105. 1} 99. 7}101. 5} 99.0) 93.0) 97.4) 90.3) 99. 4/103. 8) 99. 3/102. 2/100. 6) 93.9/101.8) 90.7 
Marelt...... <4 110. 8}104. 9]100. 4/102. 0} 99. 5) 93.7) 98.6) 89.8) 104. 7/103. 3/100. 8)103. 4/102. 0} 95. 2/103.9) 90.8 
April...._....} 100. 8]102. 8)100. 2}101. 0] 98. 6) 93.3) 99.1) 89.1) 105. 7/101. 1) 98. 3)101. 5)100. 8} 93. 8|104.6) 89.8 
MAY... coe 110. 8} 98. 8} 98.9} 99.8) 97.6) 93.0) 99.2) 87.7] 109. 4) 96. 5) 98.5) 99.8) 99.8) 94.1/104.8) 87.6 
ee 110.9} 95. 6} 98.0} 99.3) 87.0) 93.1) 98.8) 85.5} 109.3) 90.8) 95.7) 99.7) 97.4) 94.2/102.8) 84.1 
July .-| 109. 2} 92.3) 97.2) 97.7} 95.0) 92.2) 98.2) 81.6} 104.3) 84.3! 93. 5) 95.2) 93.0] 91.2) 98.2) 75.9 
August..___._] 108. 5} 92. 5} 97.8} 98.7] 95.1] 93.6} 98.6] 79.9] 103.7) 87.2) 95.4) 98.7] 95.0) 94. 2|102.1) 73.9 
September___| 108. 6} 94. 3) 98. 9/100. 3} 95.8) 95.0] 99.3) 79.7) 104. 4) 89.8] 94.4! 99.3] 94.1) 95.4)102.6) 74.2 
October .__... 108. 1) 95. 6)100. 4/100. 7} 95. 3) 95.9) 98. 3j_.__-- 106. 8} 92. 4/100. 4,102. 9] 95. 2) 99.0)102. 3)_.._.- 
November -..| 107. 4| 95. 5100. 7} 99. 5| 93. 5] 95. 4) 94. 8/._.__- 105. 4) 91. 4/100. 4; 99.6) 91.6) 96.1) 95. 1)..---- 
December....| 105. 4] 97. 3}100. 8} 98.9] 92.6] 95. 5} 91.9)_____- 103. 2} 95. 7/101. 6} 99.8) 93.2) 97.7) 92.0)..---- 

Average. __| 108, 8} 98, 2 —" 96.4 93.8) 97. 5) | 86.0) 104.3) 94.6) 97, 7/100, 0) 96.5) 94.5 100, 4) | 83,8 
; j 








' Average for nine months. 


Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of per- 
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sons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing 
industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in each of 
the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the com- 
bined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for September, 
daly, August, and September, 1930. 
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In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the inde, 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the jm. 
portance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 are two charts which represent the 54 separate 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as wel] 4. 
the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 1429 
inclusive, and for January, February, March, April, May, June. 
July, August, and September, 1930. 


TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1929, AND JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 19 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 





























Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1929 1930 192 1430 
sep- : onat| ep- sep- a |, . ey 
| tember July tienes | tember tember July | AUgUSE ibe 
| | 
sect ea ta es en = es 
| | | 
General index___________. 99.3 81.6| 79.9) 79.7 102.6) 75.9 | 73.9 4,2 
Food and kindred products..____| 102.1 94.7 92.6 | 94.9)! 105.3) 97.6) 95.1 9x1 
Slaughtering and meat packing - “a 100. 6 96.8) 94.3 | 94.3} 104.2 100. 7 | 96.5 is 
I es | 99.8 76.6 | 75.4] 91.2) 102.0 73.7 | 75.2 
SE ee ee ee ee | 102.5 102. 8 | 101.1 92.0; 103.3 102.4; 100.4 2 
Rs ease Rec | 106.4; 97.7] 97.5| 97.6) 115.0] 99.5] 101.0 ) 
“Shae | 104.4 98.1! 96.1) 97.1 | 106.5 99.8 |) 96.9 ) 
Sugar refining, cane_____________- a F 99.8; 92.6 91.3; 92.1; 103.6| 94.8 
| | 
Textiles and their products..______| 97.1 277.6! 77.8; 79.9) 97.8| 62.3| 69.4 73.6 
to Seen mae 8 75.9 | 72.9 74.5 | 91.2 64.8 61.5 7 
Hosiery and knit goods___.______- 100. 6 80.9 | 79.6) 84.1] 106.3) 70.8 70.9 
RE eee 98. 1 78.6 | 78.0 | 76.2 | 100.6 | 67.7 72. 1 2 
bh and worsted goods_______| 97.4 wee FS) TRA) ST 7 72.9 j 
Jarpees Gnd Fags. ................ | 103.8 o.7 | a6: 73 99.2) 50.6 54.7 2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____- | 100.8 84.2 86.6 | 85.5 100. 0 | 72. 8 76.4 } 
ETE S63 eo ©. | 81.3 92.0; 70.2 71.9 2 
Shirts and collars..............__.| 93.9 76.1 | 74.3) 77.0} 91.5] 65.2) 64. 
ee ps 4 rade es 77.9| 85.0} 95.4 | 108.7 | 65.6) 75.4 
Millinery and lace goods--______- | 94.0 70.1] 80.2 85.7 93.2; 55.3) 71.0 \) 
Iron and steel and their products.| 100.7) 4.0 80,5 | 79.4 | 104, 2 14.5) 71.7 69,7 
Ee 96. 3 83.9 80.8 | 79.0{ 101.7 4,4; 72.5 10 
Cast4ron pipe................_.-- | 81.8] 70.3] 685{ 67.1] 83.3] 67.6] 66.0 
pd a oo poe pieDitnriaes | 107.7 95.6; 920; 91.0; 112.1 88.5) 90.2 
‘foundry am machine -shop | 
EE RINT ES | 105.7 7.2 82.7 81.3| 108.1} 77.5! 73.0 
rat meee SE ne Were ote 92. 2 76.1 73.1 74.1; 93.4 61.3) 59.8 2 
EI ae li 134.9 95.6 82.6 | 88.8 | 143.9 84.0 69.5 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus___.___- tied 60. 4 62.0; 62.4) 78.2 53. 0 54.0 ‘ 
aCe te a Sa a cae ee 97.1 69.7 73.0 rh rs | 93. 4 55. 9 60. 0 
Lumber and its products_________- 91,4 68.1 66, 3 64.2 94.9 62, 1 60. 6 9,5 
Re 89.0 68.1 65.4 62. 7 92. 6 64.7 60. 1 10 
a RN oe goes 84.1 63. 6 61.7 58.2 | 85.8 59. 5 59.2 2 
2a ees 102. 1 70.7 71.6 71.9 105. 6 58.7 62.7 tr 
Leather and its products.._______- 93.4) 85.7) 86.5) 85.1) 100.7) 76.0) 77.3 73.6 
CTT LA teh 5 asl aS iin 95. 3 84.4) 84.6 84.1 | 97.6 82.2 3.5 15 
Cg Saas 99. 2 86.0 37.0 85.4 101.6 74.2 75.5 
Paper and printing...____________- 102.9; 97.6, 96.9| 95.9| 107.7) 99.4) 99.0 93 
Paper and pulp-------- TEA RESON 96. 2 89.9 90.0 88.0, 98.5 84.0 86.3 | SS. fh 
as a8 a wncecereneeeee 99.0 87.4 89.0 90.6 | 108.0 90.4 90.7 et 
Printing, book and job-____-__.---- 105. 6 100.3 | 98.3 95.3 108. 3 102.6 | 100.5 | 4 
Printing, newspapers. .-.........- 108.9} 107.8 106.5; 107.5 | 113.9] 108.8); 109.0 | 0.5 
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qpanLe 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1929, AND J 


ULY, 


AUGUST, 


AND SEPTEMBER, 1930—Con. 











Industry 





Employment 





Chemicals and allied eee... 
C Re 5 bccbe eat eas 
Fertilizers... - ---- 
Petroleum refining _- 5 5 ee ty 


Stone, clay, and glass peaeee.. 
Cement a 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
3 Seige ere peer 


CTs oa eee raaieecnc tthe ewan 


Metal products, other than iron | 
and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware. 
Brass, bronze, and copper asd 
ucts_- Us - eT Sa age ee 


Tobacco products. ‘ 
Chewing and smoking. tobacco | 
and snuff. 
Cigars and cigarettes ue 


Vehicles for land transportation. 
Automobiles- --_--. _- 

Carriages and wagons. 

Car building and repairing, elec- 

tric-railroad 

C ar buildingandrepairing,steam- | 

railroad - 


Misccllaneous industries__ 
Agricultural implements - - - --- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

and supplies _ _ _--- tained 
Pianos and organs... - : 
Kubber boots and shoes. 
Automobile tires ___-. 
Shipbuilding _._.....__- 





1929 
Sep- E 
tember | July 
101. 6 89.3 
103. 6 91.6 
90.9 65. 6 
102. 7 94. 1 
90. 5 72.8 
84. 2 80. 3 
87.3 67.4 
92.7 76.3 
97.4 74.8 
96, 2 78,4 
89. 7 ve 
99. 3 78.9 
95.9 90. 2 
89.3 86.6 
96.7 90. 7 
99.9 77.0 
115.7 82.9 
85. 0 56. 8 
91.5 86.5 
86.5 71.1 
114.7 90.9 
109. 2 79. 4 
127.3 97.9 
65.4 42.7 
103.3 72. 4 
102.3 80. 1 
105.8 HZ 7 








Pay-roll totals 
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1930 1929 1930 
| Sep- Sep- | 
August tember tember | July August 
89.7 91.0) 105.2 91.8 91.6) 
92.4 93.9] 106.0 | 89.6 90. 1 
70. 1 84. 4 92.3) 71.0 70.7 
92. 9 89.9 | 106.6 | 97.4] 96.6 
} 
72.3 72.1 89.6) 64.5) 65.0 
80. 5 | 77.6] 87.3 | 77.5 77.8 
66.1 | 64.8 82.4 | 57.5 57.7 
80.0; 80.4) 91.1! 62.1 65. 0 
72.9 | 75.4 | 100.6 | 68.3 67.7 
| 
| | | 
76.3 | 74.4) 100.6 68.9 67.5 
75.1) 73.9) 89.3) 649] 67.1 
76.9 | 74.6 | 105.1} 70.5] 67.7 | 
| | | 
86.1; 89.8) 98, 86,7 81.8 | 
| 
87.4 |. 88.6] 86.8) 848 87.2 | 
85.9 89.9 | 100.0} 86.9 81.1 | 
73.9) 71.9) 104.8) 70.3] 64.1 | 
78.0 75.0] 117.0] 70.4 56.5 | 
54.8 53.8] 92.2] 63.7 60.7 
86.0} 85.5] 93.3) 863] 85.5 
69.4} 68.3] 98.2; 691] 70.4 
883.5 | 88.0! 115.1) 87.9] 843 
69. 1 69.8 108. | 63.8 56.8 
95.2] 95.5] 1308) 96.5] 91.3 
42.8 47.0} 63.6 | 35.2] 36.0 
746 73 7] 109.0) 65.3 64.6 
77. 73.4 92.9 | 75.8 72.4 
113.7 | 113.3 | 110.6) 113.3) 114.8 
i 











Sep- 


, tem ber 


92.2 
91.5 
86.3 
93.8 


87.2 
84.4 


64, 2 
60.7 


JO. 6 


66.4 


83.8 
56. 0 


93.3 
39.9 
63. 1 
6. 1 
111.6 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926-1930. 
| MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926 = 100. 
- PAY-ROLL TOTALS. ai 
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“seus \ poeta, 
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Force Employed and Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries ji; 
September, 1930 


Reports as to force employed and working time of employees in 
September were received from 10,690 establishments in 54 Mmanue 
facturing industries. Twenty-four per cent of the establishments 
had a full normal force of employees, 75 per cent were working \ it} 
reduced forces, and 1 per cent were idle; employees in 62 per cent oj 
the establishments were working full time and employees in 37 per 
cent were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 78 per cen 
of a full normal force of employees, who were working an average . 
92 per cent of full time; the percentages for August were 78 and | 
respectively. 

TABLE 7.—-PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES IN SEPTEMBER, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKE]) 8 
EMPLOYEES 











Operating establishments only 




















Establish- || Per cent of | 
ments re- || establish- | Average Per cent of 
porting || mentsin | per cent | establishments) Ave: 
} ° 
Industry | which em- | of full operating per ¢ 
i ployees | time with— full n 
| worked worked force et 
by em- ploy 
a [ BEY ge Nae | estab 
‘a j > | In estab- Al >, Tie! 
otal | Per || Full | Part lishments Full - art operat 
| num- | cent | ,. aie.) HOrmal | normal 
ber | idle | “me | time operating) force | force 
Food and kindred products._______ 1,615) ¢) || se) am! 93{ 39 6 ‘9 
Slaughtering and meat convene | 3 ee i 84) 16 98 41 | 5u si 
Confectionery - ; 258 1|| 77| 22 6 | 17 | x1 
— cream - ase tebeheensees _, ,§ } 90; 10 93 | 22 | 78 

Tat ROD ag ee 304 l 88 | 12 YR 41 5S 
Baking - ia coe: i 660 |_.__- 95 | 5 99 | 51 | 19 
Sugar refining, cane... ______- | See ; eee 2 97 | 57 | 43 

| 
Textiles and their products... 1,893| 2) 58/| 40 90 20 8 
Cotton goods __- ie SE 443 ' 41} 55 s4 12 M4 
Hosiery and knit goods___--___-- . 304 1 60 40) W 16 %3 
Silk goods - . ; 243 2) 67] 3i “4 23 | 74 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 177 3] S| 44 91 12 | s4 
Carpets and rugs- ------ “i : zB 4 | 39 | 57 83 13 | 83 
Dyeing and finishing - -- 4 48} 52 8S 17 | 8 
Clothing, men’s- - - - - ------ = 242 | 1}} 65] 34 93 31 | 69 
Shirts and collars------------ 86 | Ri wm 2B 96 38 | 5S 
Clothing, women’s. 188 | 2. 2. Os 29 70 
Millinery and lace goods... 78 | 3 {| 62 36 o4 22 76 
Iron and steel and their products_| 1,730| 1) 39 60 84 | 15 “4 
8” SSS eee setae: | 139 6 54; 4 87 | 7 87 
Cast-iron pipe - BNE SE 7 38 | 53 13] 82 72 5 | 89 
Structural ironwork _ -| 163 | 1}; 63 37 94 24 75 
Foundry and mac hine-shop ‘prod- 

Se cia ERS SS ae eee eee 984 | 1}; 40 60 uy 13 86} 
TE SESE SOARS SEO ee 17 83 79 3 97 
MS 2s So 1 ios? 22 78 | 80 | 21 79 ‘ 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | | * 

water heating oe. “pik Se -| 101 | 1 30 69 81 | 22 77 cf 
0 aaa eS si aeechaae 101 | asennad 36 64 83 | 18 82 ’ 

Lumber and its products.__._.. _...|1,008} af} sa] 47 89 13 85 6s 
Lumber, sawmills. --_-------.------ 417 3] 5 38 92 13 84 " 
Lagmper, Mesworn.....-..........- 255 | 1 47 53 | 90 11 89 ( 

| 
Furniture. ___._____- Biel beke deci ft Se 45 55 87 16 84 ny 

Lenieae eae its products _-___--- nail _ | : - - - = 67 “9 
ae alae il i 34 | 7 oe) 
Boots and shoes... ___- in ea 57 | 42] 91 34 65 ") 

















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN SEPTEMBER, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 
E\| PLOY EES—Continued 























Operating establishments only 
! { | 
Establish- | Per cent of | | 
ments re- establish- | Average | Percentof | 
porting ments in per cent | establishments | -\verage 
i whichem- | offull | operating  |per cent of 
Industry || ployees | time with- full normal 
|| worked | worked | force em- 
| by em- ployed in 
mace! a | ployees | anne! OSTA EIet- 
—— in estab- ys | p | ments 
Potal | Per Full | Part ‘lishments' ‘ull E art operating 
| num- cent time | time lo erating! normal | normal 
ber idle | —_ force | force 
SS a a SSE . -_ . oA ai a 
Paper and printing. 1,012 1 | %)| 23 96 43 56 | 94 
Paper and pulp... 142/ 4 64] 32 | 93 25 70 ” 
Paper boxes. . ...-.- ig SAS 57 43 93 | 36 64 88 
Printing, book and job tt ae 73 27 93 | 39 | 61 94 
Printing, newspapers 352 |__. 93 | 7 100 57 | 3 100 
i j | 
Chemicals and allied products __- 306) () | 77 23 96 16 | 84 79 
CR etareticscecenacceses. 119 | 1} @l| @ 94 29 oT 09 
2 Se eee aS... ee 97 7 93 19 
Petroleum refining._......._...___- ae 2 100 97 73 | $2 
Stone, clay, and glass ete | 779 4 | 67 30 92 17 | 79 7 
Cement.......- Pe sia 88 21 6 99 10 | 8S 76 
Brick, tile, and ‘terra cotta. eee {88 5 || 64 32 91 14 $2 68 
2 RS A er 1 Sh we 53 SS 29 71 88 
Sy SS or ee ee ; ‘ 109 4 78 18 97 28 68 82 
Metal products, other than iron 
and steel__....._. a 210 (') || 48 5 | 90 14 86 | 15 
Stamped and enameled ware x oe. SS 49 90 14 86 | 81 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 141 1 |i 47 52 90 13 86 | 7 
Tobacco products. _____ 211 2| 4) 5 90 34 64 | 97 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
; snuff AE a ee . = | 3 60 40 YS 40 60 | OH 
Cigars and cigarettes _ __ ; 186 3 | 46 51 90 33 65 | 97 
Vehicles for land transportation : 7 1.....- | @ 38 93 16 s4 | 70 
Automobiles_____ __ Peete ken, & Ere it) _ oe i oe 56 RH 20 | 80 | 67 
Carriages and wagons______- SOt.23408 21.2 92 10 90 | 61 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
tric-railroad____- 3 ae ws. 9 v9 30 70 | 00 
Car building and repairing, steum- 
raiweee:. >. Eg ths RG FS 45 55 90 6) 94 | 71 
Miscellaneous industries. ________- 419 2| 84) 4 91 22 | 76 | 29 
Agricultural implements-__--_.-_---- 80 5i1 36 59 S4 9 | 86 | 64 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
and suppmes............- 162 |. | | 44 92 25 | 75 | SI 
Pianos and organs. ___- ee of 2 44); iA 88 | 11 | 87 | 71 
Rubber boots and shoes : Sie 38! 63 89 | 50 | 50 | 79 
Automobile tires______ .. 35 3 23; 74 85 6 | 91 75 
Shipoweee. ........--..- caine 80 1 {| 88) Il 99 | 41 | 58 87 
Allindustries. - 10, 690 | ii @& 37 ” 24 75 78 





‘ Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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2. Employment in Coal Mining in September, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous | (| 
combined—increased 5.9 per cent in September as comp: re 
with August, and pay-roll totals increased 9.5 per cent. 
The 1,422 mines reported had in September 305,175 employ ves 
whose earnings in one week were $7,333,877. | 


Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in September there was an increas: jp 
employment of 17 per cent, as compared with August, and an increase 
of 16.3 per cent in pay-roll totals, these increases being seasona!. jy 
preparation for autumn demands. 

Employment in September, 1930, was 7.9 per cent lower thai. in 
September, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 11.8 per cent less. 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for August and September 
are shown in Table 1. . 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENT |: 
ANTHRACITE MINESIN AUGUST ANDSEPTEMBER, 1930 























| Number on pay roll | . A mec oY roll 
Geographic division Mines ou . cent of 
August, | September, | “8nee August, | September, a 
1930 | 1980 1930 =| 1930 
ae | = ‘aera | | eam 
Middle Atilantic______. 153 82, 693 | 96,751 | +17.0 | $2, 532, 797 | $2, 944, Ss4 16.3 
| } 

















Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining increased 1.5 per cent in 
September as.compared with August, and pay-roll totals increased 
5.4 per cent, as shown by reports from 1,269 mines in which there 
were in September, 208,424 employees, whose combined earnings in 
one week were $4,388,993. These increases are seasonal. 

Employment in September, 1930, was 6.9 per cent lower than in 
September, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 24 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division, except the New England 
division, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI: 41 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 




















Number on pay roll Per —— hades roll Per 
Geographic division Mines ey ° 
August, |September,| change| August, | September,! ! 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
Middle Atlantic.__........_-. 383 60, 209 58,906 | —2.2| $1,275,519 | $1, 257,077 1.4 
East North Central_________. 149 25, 440 27, 808 +9.3 518, 356 627, 280 21.0 
West North Central__.._____- 48 4, 734 5, 114 +8.0 89, 030 111, 793 mr { 
South Atlantic_..._......_._. 323 53, 630 52, 903 —1.4 1, 089, 476 1, 100, 834 LA 
East South Central_......___- 215 44, 947 45, 158 +0. 5 78A, 727 786, 803 i 3 
West South Central____.____- 31 2, 382 2,827 | +18.7 45, 874 §1, 911 | 3.2 
is oaSsi inch wae ans 112 12, 893 14, 519 | +12.6 332, 421 414, 850 24.8 
PR a es ke 8 1, 195 1, 189 —0.5 30, 38, 445 | 2 
Ali divisions.___.______- 1, 269 205, 430 208,424 +1.5)| 4,165,786 | 4,388, 993 jf 
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3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in 
September, 1930 


TALLIFEROUS mines in September showed a decrease in 
employment of 1.2 per cent as compared with August, and a 
decrease of 1.5 per cent in pay-roll totals. The 340 mines covered 
hud in September 49,974 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $1,351,627. 
Employment in September, 1930, was 23.5 per cent lower than in 
September, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 31.5 per cent lower. 
Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous 
mining is reported are shown in the following table. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 












































. , Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll Per ( weak} Per 
Geographic division Mines — - 
August, |September,|change| August, | September,| change 
1930 1930 1930 1930 

Middle Atiantic.............- 7 1, 428 1,370} —4.1 $37, 980 $36, 193 —4.7 
East North Central. ________-| 48 12, 478 12,417} —0.5 294, 259 291, 217 —1.0 
West North Central___...__-- { 53 7, 878 7,656 | —2.8 233, 655 236, 848 +1.4 
East South Central_._......_- 14 3, 464 3, 401 —1.8 67, 792 66, 487 —1.9 
West South Central______._-- 64 2, 549 2,730 | +7.1 61, 892 66, 052 +6. 7 
WOU salitenticee ence ceosn 122 20, 331 20, 042 —1.4 603, 731 583, 916 —3.3 
PR nc cde 32 2, 454 2,358 | —3.9 72, 363 70, 914 —2.0 
All divisions. oe 340 50, 582 49,974 | —1.2 | 1,371,672 | 1,351,627 —1.5 





4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in 
September, 1930 


DECREASE of 1.8 per cent in employment and a decrease 
in earnings of 3.9 per cent from August to September were shown 
by reports received from 751 establishments in this industrial group. 
These establishments had in September 37,229 employees whose 
combined pay roll in one week was $921,460. 
Employment in September, 1930, was 17.7 per cent lower than 
in September, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 24.9 per cent lower. 
ae for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 


























Amount of pay roll 
iat: Number on pay roll Per al wok) Per 
Geographic division lish- | _ - 
ments | August, | September, change| August, |September,| change 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
New OS 109 5, 144 5, 041 —2.0 $150, 596 $148, 098 —1.7 
Middle SSSR RE } 123 7, 593 7,471 —1.6 202, 783 197, 079 —2.8 
East North Central__......--- : 9, 994 9,861 | —1.3 297, 522 278, 261 —6.5 
West North Central_____.____! 72 2, 589 2, 427 —6.3 61, 755 55, 608 —10.0 
South / SS eee YF 5, 771 5, 739 —0.6 107, 227 105, 910 —1.2 
East South Central___________ 53 2, 966 2, 814 —5.1 45, 274 45, 059 —0.5 °- 
West South Central. _._.____- 38 2, 531 2,589} +2.3 55, 385 5A, 357 —1.9 
i ountain OS OS Re ee aaa 5 103 69 | —33.0 3, 118 2, 280 —26.9 
fs eR 33 1, 228 1, 218 —0.8 34, 977 34, 808 —0.5 
All divisions___._.____. 74 37,919 37, 229 —1.8 958, 637 921, 460 —3.9 
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5. Employment in Crude Petroleum Producing in September, 
1930 


EPORTS received from 547 crude petroleum producing est»})- 

lishments in September showed a decrease of 3.1 per cent ip 
employment with a decrease of 2.3 per cent in pay-roll totals as eo:)- 
pared with August. The establishments reporting had in Septem)|).; 
30,916 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$1,132,499. 

As data for this industry were not collected for the months prior 
to January, 1930, no comparison with September, 1929, can be made 
at this time. 

Details for each geographic division, except New England, {or 
which no production is reported, are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CRUDE 
PETROLEUM PRODUCING COMPANIES IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 








Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 




















| ie ( rcek a 
| Estab- ued demans Per 
Geographic division . i "al - ee 

| ments August, | September, change August, | September, chanye 

1930 | 1930 | 1930 | 1930 

} qusneesnteae oe = = ——— | ————__-_- —_ -—_— 

| | 
Middle Atlantic____._.______- 41 818 781) —4.5 $22, 022 $20, 911 
East North Central_...______- 3 42 54 | +28.6 1, 504 1, 432 —1.8 
West North Central_____.___- 18 117 159 | +35.9 2, 839 3, 258 +14.8 
Sotin Avmiue..._........... 13 599 591 —1.3 16, 518 16, 290 —1.4 
East South Central__________- 4 V7 267 —3.6 6, 585 6, 615 . 
West South Central______- ee 376 21, 365 20, 590 —3.6 750, 248 732, 568 —2.4 
[0 SSA ae 19 321 312 | -—2.8 11, 542 11, 590 +4) 4 
SRE felt ge 7 3, 356 8, 162 —2.3 317, 319 339, 835 —2.2 

All divisioms._________- 547 31, 895 | 30, 916 | —3.1 1, 158, 577 1, 132, 499 2.3 
| i 














6. Employment in Public Utilities in September, 1930 


}  siysacborseibertorad in 11,575 establishments—telephone and tele- 
graph companies, power, light, and water companies, and 
electric railroads, combined—decreased 1.5 per cent in September » 
compared with August, and pay-roll totals decreased 0.7 per cent 
These establishments had in September 755,253 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $22,743,681. 

Employment in public utilities was 4.7 per cent lower in September, 
—_ than in September, 1929, while pay-roll totals were 2.4 per cen 
ower. 

Data for the three groups into which public utilities have been 
separated follow. 

Telephone and Telegrarh 


EMPLOYMENT in telephone and telegraph companies was 2 per cent 
lower in September than in August and earnings were 0.3 per cent 
lower. The 7,968 establishments reporting had in September 342,815 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $9,822,825. 

{mployment in September, 1930, was 5.6 per cent below the lev«! 
of September, 1929, but pay-roll totals were 1.8 per cent higher 11 
September, 1930, than in September, 1929. 
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Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 
1930 


—— 








Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll | 


























Estab- | pein siete — 
Geographic division lish- i pcg ie a 
ments August, | September.| change August, | September,| change 
1930 1930 1930’ | 1930 
WES 
tent a ccwaneseias 711 | 31, 048 31,034 |} —(') $930, 530 $939, 223 +0.9 
Middle Atlantic. ............- 1,230} 111, 805 109,423 | —2.1 3,523,602 | 3,472,019] —1.5 
East North Central_-_..__._--- 1, 478 | 79, 564 77, 764 —2.3 2, 145, 797 2, 150, 547 +0. 2 
West North Central__....___- 1, 312 | 32, 598 31,756 | —2.6 792,576 | 786, 181 —0.8 
Beth AU 8... 563 | 22, 332 21,943 | —1.7 584,474 | 590, 431 +1.0 
East South Central._-_-...--.-- 592 11, 216 10, 912 —2.7 246, 327 | 240, 236 —2.5 
West South Central ---._...-- 688 | 19, 738 | 19, 301 —2.2 438, 295 436, 637 —0.4 
i, eee) SA 482 8, 536 8, 305 —2.7 200, 744 203, 261 +1.3 
Padie..-incnconensnnns---n---| S| 32, 820 | 32,377 | —1.3 989,338 1,004,200 | 41.5 
= Fe ee ee ee deinanipiiaiatinatids is nesbaetsiet es 
All divisioms_-_-___.____- 7, 968 | 349, 657 | 342,815 —2.0 9,851,683 9,822,825 —0,3 














| Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Power, Light, and Water 


EMPLOYMENT in power, light, and water plants was 1.1 per cent 
lower in September than in August, and pay-roll totals were 0.5 per 
cent lower. The 3,138 establishments reporting had in September 
262,099 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$8,241,631. 

Employmert in September, 1930, was 0.3 per cent lower than in 
September, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 0.5 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER COMPANIES IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 








| 
| | 


| | Number on pay roll | | Amount of pay roll 

















| Estab- | Per (1 week) Per 

Geographic division lish. |——_—___—_— i — ee , wy 
ments August, | September,| change August, | September, change 

1930 | 1930 | | 1930 1930 | 

| New Engiamd..............-. | 249 22,551 | 22,224| —1.4| $734,959 $732,878 | 0.3 
Middle Atlantic..............| 346 69, 707 68,490 | —1.7| 2,222,407 | 2,231,502; +0.4 
East North Central_......... 651 59, 739 | 59,595 | —0.2] 1,993,536 | 1,950,786; —2.1 
West North Central_________- 408 30, 540 30,407 | —0.4 886, 7 887,228} +0.1 
South Atlantic..............-- 259 24, 552 24,469; —0.3 | 730, 125 736,212 | +0.8 
East South Central. .__......- 166 8, 441 8,330 | —1.3 202, 587 201,654; —0.5 
West South Central_________- 584 18, 019 17,295 | —4.0 497, 230 484,099 | —2.6 
SN he dice gwiwrensecue 132 6, 647 6,288 | —5.4 203, 609 195,913 | —3.8 
PE ciciiethttewews<<ens ous 343 24, 884 25,001 | +0.5 811, 759 821,359 +1.2 
All divisions... ___ 3,138 | 265,080 | 262,009 | —1.1 8,282,992 | 8,241,631| —0.5 




















Electric Railroads 


K'MPLOYMENT in the operation and maintenance of electric railroads, 
exclusive of car shops, decreased 1.2 per cent from August to Septem- 
ber and pay-roll totals decreased 1.7 per cent. The 469 establish- 
ments reporting had in September 150,339 employees, whose come 
bined earnings in one week were $4,679,225. 

Employment in September, 1930, was 9.5 per cent lower than in 
September, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 10.8 per cent lower. 
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Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN THE 0 


—_ 
a 
— 























TION AND MAINTENANCE OF IDENTICAL ELECTRIC RAILROADS IN A| UST 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 
. | Amount of pay roll 7 
pom Number on pay roll 7 a uk) me 
Geographic division ED pares wane — on 
ments August, | September, change; August, | September, ° ye 
1930 1930 1930 | 1930 
| ne : 
New England.-.-........-.--- 49 14, 225 14,341} +0.8 $517, 002 $515, 805 
Middle Atlantic. _...........- 111 39, 705 38, 910 —2.0 1, 216, 050 1, 171, 252 ¥ 
East North Central________-- ' 108 47, 036 46,279 | —1.6}| 1,527,031 | 1, 508, 360 19 
West North Central__.______- 65 14, 748 14, 594 —1.0 443, 602 434, 193 24 
South Atlantic. .............. 44 8, 075 7,996 | —1.0 224, 629 222, 016 1.9 
East South Central__________- 11 3, 918 3,792} —3.2 102, 338 105, 280 194 
West South Central_-________- 30 5, 208 5,180 | —0.5 134, 959 132, 480 
I iit ints Ke cuwcmneuuuce 15 2, 296 2,328; +41.4 63, 282 63, 546 
ch dakachiacin ais cibittiseedinictadicoiel 36 16, 969 16,919 | —0.3 529, 007 526, 293 
All divisions ------_--- | 469 152, 180 150, 339 | —1.2 | 4,757,900 | 4,679, 226 17 
; 











7. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in September, 
1930 


EMPLOYMENT in 9,552 establishments— wholesale and retail trade 
combined—increased 5.9 per cent in September as compared with 
August, and pay-roll totals increased 4.1 per cent. These estab)lish- 
ments had in September 332,117 employees, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $8,494,189. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone decreased 0.2 per cent in 
September as compared with August, and pay-roll totals decreased 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent. The 2,029 establishments reporting 
had in September 64,894 employees and pay-roll totals of $2,012,1°4. 

Employment in September, 1930, was 7 per cent lower than in 
September, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 9.4 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WROLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1\:\' 
































A ae | Amount of pay roll | 
| | Number on pay roll en | ( would r 
Estab- | cent | | cent 
Geographic division lish- of | | of 
ments August, | September,| change| August, | September, clang: 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
New England---_-._.---.------ 166 3, 859 3,975 | +3.0 $109, 950 $110, 956 +O.9 
Middle Atlantic___.......-..- 307 9, 804 9,907 | +1.1 311, 013 315, 917 rl. 
East North Central._......__- 270 12, 424 12, 445 +0. 2 398, 939 391, 347 —1.9 
West North Central__......-- 265 14, 215 14, 142 —0.5 420, 527 422, 835 +0. 
CS So "ee 276 4,113 4, 130 +0.4 122, 123 123, 204 +0. 
East South Central.......-._- 62 1, 677 1671 | —0.4 48, 551 48,974 | ~0! 
West South Central_-_-____.__. 266 6, 108 6, 026 —1.3 182, 610 179, 663 - 1.8 
SS... 78 1,791 1774 | —0.9 60, 225 60,305 | +0! 
WO ie as ce ce 339 11, 020 10, 824 —1.8 359, 060 358, 993 
All divisions__________. 2, 029 65, 006 64, 894 —0.2 | 2,012,998 | 2,012,194 | 2, 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade increased 7.5 per cent in September 


‘and pay-roll totals increased 5.5 per cent, these ‘increases being 
seasonal. 


The 7,523 establishments from which reports were received had in 


Sepiember 267,223 employees whose earnings in one week were 
- $6,481,995. 


Kmployment in September, 1930, was 5.7 per cent lower than in 
September, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 6.9 per cent lower. 
Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


Taste 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 











Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 














| Estab- Per | (1 week) | Per 
—_—s la | ons j_ | cent 
(eographiec division lish- a | ~ 
| ments | August, | September, change| August, | September,| change 
19830 | 1930 1930 1930 
{ 
| 
om New Engiamg.............-.- 86 | 12, 267 | 12,429 | +1.3 $301, 329 $300, 164 | —0.4 
§ Middle Atlantic........--.--- 387 | 63, 836 72, 554 | +13.7 | 1,799,454 | 1,962,571 | +9.1 
E East North Central-......--- | 2, 788 | 73, 842 78,846 | +6.8 | 1,871,687 | 1,938,848) +3.6 
e West North Central. -__....--.| 684 | 19, 166 20,689 | +7.9 422, 906 461,128 | +9. 
m= South Atlantic. .......-..-..-| 978 | 19, 010 19,917 | +4.8 413, 559 431,859 | +4.4 
© East South Central_-_.-------; 415 | 6, 878 7,513 | +9.2 136, 548 144, 822 | +6.1 
& West South Central _----..--- 288 | 11, 131 11,685 | +5.0 225, 701 242,149} +7.3 
oe Mountalt. Coccpin cee. o-~ ess | 177 | 3, 380 3,514 | +4.0 74, 160 76,156 | +2.7 
i PRON... cinsalente ben aan | 1, 720 | 39, 101 40,076 | +2.5 898, 302 924,208 | +29 
All divisions. .________ | 7,523 | 248, 611 267,223 | +7.5 | 6,143,646 | 6,481,995 | +5.5 
| 
} 


Re Unocal tate 


fee's 
ee 


me 
re 




















8. Employment in Hotels in September, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in hotels decreased 1.4 per cent in September 

as compared with August, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.5 per 
cent. The 2,117 hotels reporting had in September 162,612 employees 
whose earnings in one week were $2,720,718. 

There were slight increases in employment in the East North 
Central and the East South Central divisions while all other divisions 
reported small decreases as compared with employment in August. 
The greatest decreases were in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and Mountain divisions and resulted from the closing of seasonal 
resort hotels. 

Kmployment in September, 1930, was 2.6 per cent lower than in 
September 1929, and pay-roll totals were 3.1 per cent lower. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard as to the value 
of room or board furnished employees, and, of course, no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among employees 
in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, others 
are given board only for 1, 2, or 3 meals, while the division of tips is 
made in many ways. 


18445 °—30——15 [1261] 
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Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable an, un; 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and jap. 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the ;ahj 
following: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 









































r e Amount of pay roll 
| Number on pay roll Per (1 week) | 
Geographic division Hotels = i iil em = 
August, September, | change; August, | September, «| ne 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
iat ere coe aera | 
New a 133 11, 199 10, 853 —3.1 $173, 423 $168, 21s 
Middle Atlantic__._..._.____- 419 54, 068 52, 644 —2.6 969, 543 937, 661 
East North Central__.._______ 429 34, 779 35, 124 +1.0 | 601, 358 605, 879 
West North Central____._____ 229 13, 319 13, 171 —1.1 | 193, 544 193, 652 
South Atlantic. __._.....___-- 180 11, 855 11, 834 —0.2 | 173, 430 175, 592 
East South Central_.__._____- 80 5, 666 5,703 | +0.7 | 69, 892 71, 252 
West South Central. _....___- 146 9, 704 9,548 | —1.6 | 133, 287 128, 451 
RE 124 5, 369 4,997 | —6.9 | 88, 141 85, 871 
a RS RE 77 18, 950 18, 738 —1.1) 359, 557 354, 142 
All divisions __________- 2,117 164, 909 162, 612 —1.4 2, 762,175 | 2,720,718 —1,5 
——_ - _ J _ —_ 





9. Employment in Canning and Preserving in September, 1930 


ANNING and preserving establishments ae met a& seasonal 
increase of 32.8 per cent in employment in September as com- 


ared with August and an increase of 24.9 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
ose generally speaking, is the peak season for canning and 
preserving—that is, the greatest number of wage earners are employed 
and pay-roll totals are highest. In September, 1930, each of the 
nine geographic divisions showed substantial increases in both ei- 
ployment and pay-roll totals, with the single exception of the Pacific 
division, which coupled an increase of more than 15 per cent in ein- 
loyment with a decrease of 3.7 per cent in employees’ earnings 
his condition was due apparently to the great range of this divi- 
sion—from Mexico to Canada—and the consequent variation in the 
eak season for the several crops, employees in some establishments 
avinie finished their season in the early days of period reported, while 
in other establishments employees worked at full time throughout 
the period, and in still other establishments considerable numbers 0! 
wage earners were taken on toward the end of the period with resul'- 
ant small earnings to report. 
Reports were received from 935 establishments having in Septen- 
ber 123,458 employees and pay-roll totals in one week of $2,003,725. 
Employment in September, 1930, was 17.4 per cent higher than in 
September, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 3.3 per cent higher. 
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Details by geographic divisions are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 








| | 








; Amount of pay roll 




















Estab- | Number on pay roll | per (1 week) Per 
(cographic division lish- |__ Bs Be 3 MEST Fa 
means | August, | September,| change; August, | September, change 
1930 1930 | | 1930 | 1930 | 
i | 
. | ee . ete j SS eee 
now Pe ones. osx 93 | 4, 569 7,459 | +63.3 | $61, 372 | $115,787 | +88.7 
Middle Atlantic.............. 80 | 12, 151 17,733 | +45.9 = 218,329 | 344,860 | +58.0 
East North Central_--..____- 236 | 14, 211 21,366 +50.3 185, 399 | 325,614 | +75.6 
West North Central___.______ 67 | 3, 842 6,800 | +77.0 44, 547 | 102, 339 | +129.7 
ee | 126 | 4, 287 7,676 | +79.1 | 39, 731 | 82, 696 | +108. 1 
East South Central___.....__- 35 | 1, 988 2,598 | +30.7 | 19, 325 | 20,650; +6.9 
West South Central ._.____-- 38 | 1, 981 2, 000 +1.9 11, 246 | 12,984 |; +15.5 
Mountain . --.-.+------------- 5A | 5, 631 6,774 +20.3 70, 796 80,160 +13.2 
GER rt 206 | 14, 330 51,052, +15.2 953, 516 918,638 —3.7 
—-—---— —| ——- —- -—— — | | 
All divisioms....______- 935 | 92, 990 123,458 +32.8 1,604,261 | 2,003,728 +24.9 
i i 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Quarry- 
ing, Public Utilities, Trade, Hotels, and Canning 


HE following table shows the index numbers of employment and 
pay-roll totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous 
mining, quarrying, telephone and telegraph, power-light—water, 
electric railroad, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, and canning and 
preserving, from January, 1929, to September, 1930, with the monthly 


average for 1929 as 100. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to August, 

1930, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues ‘of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers pub- 
lished In Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 
monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


Tani, 1. -INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO AUGUST, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
































Month 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 | 1998 | 1929 1930 
January 2... -ssee5> 98. 3 96. 9 | 95. 6 95. 8 95. : 89.3 $8. 2 | $6.3 
February ---------- 93. 6 | 97.0 | 95.4 96.0 95.3 | 89.0 88.9 | 65.4 
nl leas 8 TA ea 100. 5 | 97.4 | 95. 2 96.7 | 95. 8 | 89.9 90.1 | 85.5 
Deel. cioiebteieaa 102.0 | 98. 9 | 96.6 98.9 | 97. 4 | 91.7 92. 2 | 87.0 
May sae eas. 105.0 | 99. 2 | 97.8 100. 2 | 99.4 | 94. 5 94. 9 | 88.6 
| MS Ect St 107.1 | 98.0 | 98. 6 101.6 | 100.9 | 95.9 96. 1 86.5 
ie... scieh heed 108. 2 | 98. 1 | 99. 4 102.9; 101.0 | 95.6 96.6 | 84.7 
Augu eae: 109. 4 | 99. 0 | 99.7 102. 7 | 99.5 | 95.7 97. 4 | 83.7 
Septe ber. Peel 107.8 | 99.7 | 99. 9 102. 8 | 99. 1 95.3 Bieta 
October....----------| 107.3] 1008] 100.7 103. 4 | 98.9 | 95.3 eee 
November. ae Cee 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 | 95.7 | 92.9 > = 
December-..-------- | 994] 96.0 97.1 98.2) 91.9 89.7 | | ee 

Average.__. 104, 1 | 98.3 97.9| 100.0, 97.5 92.9 93.3 1 $6.0 
1 


1 Average for 8 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of August, 1929, and July and August, 1930, and pay-roll totals for 
the entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants’ are omitted. 


TaBLeE 2.—EMPLOY MENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—AU GUST, 
AND JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pati ons are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups} 











| | 
Number of employees at 


Total earnings 
middle of month Potal earning 























Occupation ate $$ _ _——<—<—$| ————— —____—_—cr 
August, July, August, August, 2 . August, 
1929 1930 | 1930 igog ’ | July, 1930] “i939 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 272,653 | 252,527 249,931 |$40, 544,538 $37, 434, 769 /$36, 951, 757 
6) YS nea i peep 154, 270 140, 357 | 138,835 | 21, 929, 782 | 19, 702, 239 | 19, 386, 109 
Stenographers and typists___ poems 24, 787 23,363 | 23,070 | 3,284,615 | 3,071,511 | 3, 031, 083 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
——. Re a 477,724 | 383,985 | 374,499 | 46,743,927 36,081,045 | 35,325, 981 
Laborers, extra | gunk, “and work 
Wee <5. 93, 332 59, 930 54, 200 7, 947, 370 4, 524,676 | 4, 149, 142 
Laborers, track, ‘and roadway 
a RTSSRISS Slises eee a ae ane 241, 333 198, 084 195, 626 | 18, 732,418 | 14, 356, 168 | 14, 158, 051 
Maintenance of equipment and 
WONU Sa e 454,135 | 397,588 | 393,456 | 65,345,851 | 52,067,759 | 51,313,475 
Cn ee cde eens ies 99, 363 83, 768 83, 406 | 16,578,978 | 12, 445,325 | 12, 253, 171 
VE sii A cat deanna 4% 54, 118 50, 129 49,682 | 9,406,443 | 7,681,863 | 7, 604, 721 
Skilled trades helpers -- ---------- 101, 547 87, 168 86, 259 | 12,608,426 | 9,651,256 | 9, 469, 566 
Laborers (shops, engine-houses, 
power plants, and stores) ___---- 36, 952 33,120 | 32, 763 3, 641,387 | 3, 187, 491 3, 143, 026 
ommon laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
CE pacclGbticuadeseodunan 52, 588 44,072 | 43,358 4,479,537 | 3, 375, 465 3, 306, 961 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—AUGUS1 1g 
AND JULY AND AUGUST, 1930—Continued 











Number of employees at 


middle of month | rotes een 























Occupation ee a 
| 
August, July, August, August, , Aucust 
1929 1930 1930 1929 ' | July, 1930 * 
Transportation, other than 
train, engine, and yard__._________ 197,992 | 180,585 | 178,521 ($25, 776, 403 #23, 165,773 $22, 545, 17 
Station agents.................- 29, 348 28, 758 28, 683 4,828,789 | 4,684,152 | 4,411, 29 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and | 
towermen_______- 23,300 | 21, 654 21,487 | 3,707,194 | 3,439,638] 3, ; 
Truckers (stations, Ww arehouses, | 
and platforms) - 33, 949 27, 273 26,646 | 3,424,898 | 2,556,581 | 2, Siz 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | | 
ESR ee es 20, 650 19, 887 19, 864 1, 602, 056 1, 562, 882 1, 5.50, 934 
Transportation (yard masters, | 
switch tenders, and hostlers) _- 21,930 | 20,148 20,103 | 4,461,158 | 4,027,984 | 4,017,071 
Transportation, train and engine 318,150 | 280,309 | 281,362 | 69,074,672 | 57, 151,833 | 57,354.57 
Road conductors. 36,173 | 32,180| 32,036 | 9,260,548| 7,873,170 | 7, 839, 6] 
Road brakemen and flagmen_ 70,462 | 61,929 61, 821 | 13, 330, 067 | 10, 939, 097 | 10, 94s, yo: 
Yard brakemen, and yard helpers, 53,607 | 46, 613 47, 129 | 10,090,000 | 8, 102, 791 | %, 208, 006 
Road engineers and motormen. 42,483 | 38,018 38, 083 | 12, 407, 967 | 10,398,275 | 10, 434, 7)2 
Road firemen and helpers -_------ | 42,842 | 38, 598 38,757 | 9,134,093 | 7,607,948 | 7.613, 298 
All employees.__.__.________.___ 1, 742, 584 1, 515, 142 |1, 497,872 (251, 946, 549 209, 929, 143 (207, 52s, 332 





Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rulls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various State 
labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 8ST \TE> 


Monthly period 















































Per cent of change, Per cent of chanze, 
July to August, August to Septer 
i 1930 | 1930 
State, and industr¥Y group | {| State, and industry group > 
Employ- | py. | Employ- ee 
| ment | Pay roll ment Pay roll 
Iinois lowa 
} | 
Stone, clay and glass prod- — and kindred Bucceesl 0.0 | 
ucts - - . - --- | +3.7 4 ee +3.0 |. 
Metals, machinery, and 2.9 || iron and steel works. ---- +. 8 | 
Conveyances_....-.--.... a ‘aoe 9 | Lumber products 7.9 | 
Wood products---.-._.---- —2.1 +3.1 |! Leather products.._____. Cae} 
Furs and leather goods- - _. —1.0 +3.0 Paper products, ‘printing id 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc —4.8 —5.6 and publishing we 
P arm and paper stk as —- l Bh Patent medicines, chemi- “— 
Textiles_-----.-.--_. —10.0 +. cals, and compounds. +6. 3 
Clothing and millinery - +3.4 +9.7 Stone and clay products... 43.0 
eta and to- ‘ie fe Tobacco ae cigars faim 43.8 | 
oo Ole tera ae eat: : Pre? ailway-car shops-.._--- —45. 3 | 
Miscellaneous. - - .- -------- .-.| +i. ° . Various industries _.___- Sa —1.1 | 
All manufacturing ----- —.9| —1.8 —iieeke | 64 fi 
Trade, wholesale and retail. | +.2 | —3.8 P ——e 
SR ESE ea ase —1.1) +10. 4 Maryland 5 
Public utilities. __.....__-- —2.2 | +1.5 || Food products___.._.____- +6. 1 | L&.6 
Cant mee os +5. 4 +32.0 || Textiles.._...__- —1L.1 -.d 
Building and antes tise: —2.1 ~1.8 || Iron and steel, and their 
eres —.3 | +6 
All nonmanufacturing -| —1.1] +2.3 || Lumber and its products_- +4. 3 | H.2 
} Leather and its products _- +.3 rl 
All industries__........ | —1.0) —.2 || Rubber tires..............- +14.5 9. 0 
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PEK CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 


Conti 


nued 


Monthly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, | 
August " b+ aan 











| 








930 
State, and industry group |_ rn i 
Employ- 5 
ment | Pay roll 
| | 
Maryland—C ontinued 
Paper and printing - —0.2 +0. 1 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts +5.6 +6. 8 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
ucts +4.4 —6.6 
Metal products other than 
iron and steel. —1.5 +1.0 
Tobacco products +9. 5 +7.2 
Transportation equipment. +4. 2 —3.2 |i 
Car building and repairing +1.1 —3.2 
Miscellaneous - - - -- -- a +19. 2 —. 3 
All manufacturing +1.7 +4, 3 
Retail establishments. ____- +2.5 +. 02 i 
Wholesale establishments - —8.4 | —1.9 | 
Public utilities. _........-- —.2) ry 
Cox) ee. os oo eka +.1 | +8. 5 | 
Hotels ice RSE yee —.8 +14.3 | 
AIOE... ccansintuccvonwews +6.5 +7.4 
Employment—index | 
numbers (1925-1927 || 
= 100) | 
| : , August, 
July, 1930 1930 
Pere 
| 
Massach usetts i} 
Boot and shoe cut stock 
and findings- ‘3 99. 7 104.5 || 
Boots and shoes - 76. 3 84.4 
Bread and other b: bakery 
products__ é 109. 5 105. 1 
Clothing, men’s. RES eee 85. 5 $4.5 || 
Clothing, women’s_ -_....- 90. 4 101. 4 | 
‘onfectionery 1 84. 5 87.2 | 
Cotton goods. -_-_-. 49.8 49.6 || 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
2 RSS Se 76. 6 82.2 || 
Electrical machinery, ‘ap- 
paratus, and supplies. 68. 6 65.8 || 
Foundry and machine- 
shop products... ...._.-- 99. 4 | 99. 1 
PUR it niiseno cs cone n 76. 0 | 75.7 | 
Hosiery and knit goods_- 69.3 | 67.3 || 
Leather, tanned, curried, | 
and finished -_.-.......-- 92. 2 | 04.7 |} 
Paper and wood pulp.. 85. 2 | 87.3 |} 
Printing and publishing -- 102. 3 | 101.9 |} 
Rubber footwear _ _._.- .--- 73.2 | 73.2 |} 
Rubber goods, tires, and 
uo aren eae 60.7 | A6. 5 
Silk goods.............. 68. 1 | 58. 0 
Textile machinery and | 
eR te 59. 3 | 56.8 
Woolen and worsted goods- | 69. 2 70.0 
All industries__--_._- 71.5 72.8 |) 
. { 














_|| State, and industry group 


New Jersey 


Food and kindred prod- 
Ws oo 

Textiles and their ‘prod- 
ucts - 

Iron and steel and their 
products___- 

Lumber and its products. : 


| Leather and its products_- 
| Tobacco products-__-__---- 


Paper and printing -_--_-- 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
Wisc d.- 
Stone, clay, and 
products______- 
Metal products other than. 
iron and steel.......:_..- 
Vehicles for land _ trans- 
Se ae eee 


"glass 


| MisceHaneows......-....... 


All industries_-_-_---- 


New York 


Stone, clay and glass_-___-_-_- 
Miscellaneous stone 
and minerals_---- 


Lime, cement, and 
plaster........_- 

Brick, tile, and pottery. 

I aa ek ec 


Metals and machinery 
Silver and jewelry. -___- 
Brass, copper and alu- 

wee ce 
Iron and steel______- 
Structural and archi-. 
tectural iron- 
Sheet metal and hard- 
I os 8, 
Firearms, tools, 
cutlery 
Cooking, heating, and 
ventilating appara- 


and 


Machinery, including 
electrical apparatus. 
Automobiles, carriages, 
and airplanes--_--__- 
Railroad anes 
oud reper. .......... 
Boat aa eo build- 
Se ae Sea ee 
Instruments and ap- 
MEd. occ. 
Wood manufactures - -_-_-_-- 
Saw and planing mills. 
Furniture and cabinet- 
i os oes 
Pianos end other musi- 
cal instruments-_-___- 


Miscellaneous wood. - -| 
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Per cent of change, 
August to September, 
1930 





State, and industry group 











| 
| 
| 
| 



































Per cent of «} 


August to Sept: 


1930 
Employ. P 
ment 


of 


wo © 


Index numbers 
1925= 100) —e: 


ment 


August, 
1930 


z 


38 BRS 


ono oes 


SB =: 


| 


a 
MN 
~ 


Pay roll 


i 


ES S28 Sze 8 


ad 


Septe 








smploy- | Pay roll 
New York—Continued | Okiahoma—Continued 
Furs, leather, and rubber | Oil industry: 

a sedate ot on +1.3 +4.9 Producing and gaso- 
REE ELLE +1.7 —1.4 line manufacture - _ - 
Furs and fur goods____-- +13. 4 +23. 8 EOE 
St ee —2.6 —3.6 || Printing: Job work_-_-__---- 
Other leather and can- Public utilities: 

TORGNOGE 4.0 5.3 145 +15. 0 +31. 2 Steam-railway shops-. 
Rubber and gutta Street railways ----.---- 
RE ane —.2 | +6. 4 Water, light, and 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc_. +5. 4 | —1.6 IN ci ceaititbe mintiiotnens 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. +.1 | +3.2 || Stone, clay, and glass: 
Drugs and chemicals __ $2.5 | +1.8 Brick and tile _-------. 
Paints and colors_-_--.-_. +3. 6 | +1.7 Cement and plaster _--- 
Oil products-..--....-- +1. 3 | +5. 6 Crushed stone -- -- - -- 
Miscellaneous chemi- | Glass manufacture- --_-- 
ies -- —2.9 +24 || Textiles and cleaning: 
co EE —.3 +2. 6 | Textile manufacture. - 
Printing and paper goods__ +1.0 +1.4 | Laundries, etc. -.------- 
Paper boxes and tubes. +18 +5.0 || Woodworking: 
Miscellaneous paper } on so 
WE Ss as +8. 1 +8. 2 | Millwork, etc.-_-_.------ 
Printing and “book 
Se CE —.1 +.4 | All industries_-__-_-- 
, Ea eee +5. 3 +6. 6 | 
Silk and silk goods_____ +1.4 +4. 2 | 
Wool manufactures___- —4,2 —3.3 | 
Cotton goods---------- +150. 0 +130. 6 
Knit goods (excluding 
| Sie ais +6. 4 +11.5 | 
Other textiles_________- +1. 1 2.0 | 
Clothing and millinery ---_- +9. 4 +17.3 | 
Men’s clothing - -_---- —16 —6.0 | 
Men’s furnishings. - --_- +4. 5 +114 | 
Women’s clothing. --__- +25. 0 +37. 6 | 
Women’s underwear__- +10. 4 +16. 4 | 
Women’s headwear....| +30.8 +45. 6 | Pennsylvania 
Miscellaneous sewing -- +12. 2 +18. 0 
Laundering and clean- Metal products------------ 
be oe ace are +20: 45.6 || Transportation equip- 
Food aa tobacco____-._- +9. 3 +9. 6 ment. --...--------------- 
Flour, feed, and cereals_ +2.3 +2.8 || Textile products---------- 
Canning and preserv- Foods and tobacco--------- 
ei +59, 2 +84.9 || Stone, clay, and — 
Other groceries _.__.__- —6.8 —1.3 products-_.----------- 
Meat and dairy prod- Lumber products. --- 
AE eT —.1 +1. 2 || Chemical products - - 
Bakery products... _- +1.3 +5.4 —« and rubber ‘prod- 
Rae +16. 7 +21.0 |} _ UCW-------------------- 
Beverages. ..........-- +2. 0 —6.9 Sener and printing ----- 
.. Eee apenas +8. 0 +5. 9 
Water, light, and power--- —.2 +1.2 All manufacturing. 
All industries___-_-_- +2.3 +3.7 
Oklahoma 
Co ERE +48. 0 +11.8 
roduction: 
Bakeries a SE +2.9 +5.5 || Metal products......------ 
Confections___._._____- +64, 2 +50.8 || Transportation equip- 
Creameries and dairies. +14. 1 +3.7 ment. -_-......------------ 
Flour mills__......_.-- +4.1 +30.4 |} Textile products. _.------- 
Ice and ice cream__.._- —10.1 —10.7 || Foods and tobacco_.------- 
Meat and poultry __-_-- +11.1 +11.9 || Stone, clay, and glass 
Lead zinc: eB AS Ses 
M ee +4.3 +6.7 lenis sreteee ~-==------ 
NOTES: +36. 4 +21.7 || Chemical products. ----.-- 
Metals and machinery: — and rubber prod- 
Auto repairs, etc_.._..- —8.9 ~~ . | 
— shops and Paper and printing -.---.--- 
foundries __......---- —15.2 —25.8 
ank wmetrention and All manufacturing_-- 
dd nie —13.1 —14.5 
1 sedalada figures 
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a ] 
| Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
July to August, 1930 July to August, 1930 
Stare, and industry group : State, and industry group --—-———— 
Employ- | Employ- | 
“eet | «ev roll ment Pay roll 
— ee ke aE oS | Sees Walea ee ae De | eee 
Wisconsin Wisconsin— Continued 
| 
{ 
Manual | 1 Manual—C ontinued 
— em etre oe —2.8 | —8.1 | Construction—Continued. 
pall 4 | |” aS +0.1 | —0, 8 
d and zinc... -.-... +22.8 | a : Marine dredging, sewer 
A as" ate wee inactive oe —30.4 | —14. 
Stone rushing and quarry-| oe ie Conan: 30.4 | 14.3 
a ~ —_ | ee = Steam railways_-______- +.3 | +1.4 
age | Electric railways. 4+4.1 —2.7 
bat on — 118 || Express, telephone, and 
wank aa Bp telegraph _........._. 2.0 7.7 
W 4 Meee Reta Sete pao oka Ligiet one oS. ite aes +7.9 | +6. 6 
ee : > || Wholesale trade____.-.---- +2.9 | —4.5 
poe th es Dien M3 : | Bs 7 | Hotels and restaurants___- ef 
i... 15 | 46,4 Laundering and dyeing_-_- —.9 | —1.7 
Textiles susaiaanihacs —4.8 +.9 , 
PON «cx tektorinne ead 9 ~2i. 5 Nonmanual 
Pr inting and publisb- a4 ;.9 , Manufacturing, mines, and 
hemicals (including Comamemien RRO was : > 
naa. et 86=©=Fséh/N§CY¥ _ lt. ee “| : 
plosives) ' 23 91 |I Communication __..._..--- —1.7 | —5.5 
nT ee ee ee Ei *“ || Wholesale trade.........-_- —-1.5 —1.8 
@oraaae oe oe e } _? 
All manufacturing. MMe 3 —.9 | Retail trade, sales force 3 3) —4.8 
Seiten eee — === || Miscellaneous professional 
onstruc ° | | a ~ dai 
er ee -1.9 | «|S services. ....-.-.--------- +1. 4 6.3 
Highwear.....2....... +8. 6 | +1.6 
Yearly period 
Per cent of change, Employvment—index 
August, 1929, to numbers (1925-1927 
August, 1930 = 100) 
State. { 


nd industry group 





California 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

| 4k Spee 6 Se ae 
Metals, machinery, and | 

conveyances............- 
Wood manufactures __.___- 
Leather and rubber goods -- 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete _ 
Printing and paper goods-- 
Textiles. <:3i2> 
Clothing, millinery, and 

laundering ee 
— 8, beverages, and to- | 

on PE ee “ 
Miscellaneous_.........--_- 

All industries____-_- - 

Public utilities... ...__- 


State, and industry group 














— Pay roll 

Massachusetts 
| Boot and shoe cut stock — 
—21. 2 —%.7 || and findings. ........... 
Boots and shoes__________- 
—19.3 —25.8 | Bread and other bakery 
—B.7 —2W. 2 ONE accion acinar 
—32.8 | —37.6 | Clothing, men’s_____.__--- 
— 22.3 | —27.6 | Clothing, women’s_-__-_- .- 
—2.7 —3.9 || Confectionery __.....__-.-- 
—10.4 —8. 5 || Cotton goods______.._._.-- 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
—12.1 ~~ $63. Wa cs te 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
+8.0 +11.4 paratus and supplies____- 
—16.1 —11.6 || Foundry and machine- 
--- shop products ---.....-.-- 
—12.2 —}5. 3. i Fernie st : 
= | Hosiery and knit goods___-- 
+4.2 +4.7 || Leather, tanned, curried, 
and finished .........-.-- 
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August, August, 
1929 1930 
119.6 | 104. 5 
88.9 | 84. 4 
111.9 | 105. 1 
95. 3 | $4.5 
115.0 | 101. 4 
92.8 87. 2 
75.4 49. 6 
84. 2 82. 2 
101. 2 65.8 
109. 7 99. 1 
92. 9 75.7 
75.2 67.3 
107.6 94,7 
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| Employment—in dex | | Per cent of « 
numbers (1925-1927 | | September, | 
| =100) | | September, |: 


State, and industry group | _____| «State, and industry group | 
August, | August, | | Employ- 
1929 1930 ; ment 





Massachusetts— Contd. a. | New York—Continued | 
| 





























Paper and wood puip- i 96. 0 | 87.3 leather and rubber | 
Printing and publishing ___ 103. 0 | 101.9 | goods—Continued. | 
Rubber footwear ________- 95.9 73. 2 || Rubber and gutta | 
Rubber goods, tires, and | | \| Er —27.6 | 
Se Sa ee 82.2 56. 5 || Pearl, horn, bone, etc_- —28. 0 
| ee 82.7 | 58.0 | Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_ —3.9 | 
Textile machinery and | | Drugs and chemicals_. —9.1 | 
ee 84.3 | 56.8 || Paints and colors. ____- —18. 1 | 
Woolen and worsted goods - 80. 9 | 70.0 || Oil products ______---.-- —8. 3 | 
. | a Miscellaneous chemi- 
All industries 88. 8 a. 72.8 |i a +7. 1 
2. eee, —10.3 
area ——— || Printing and paper goods _- —§,7 
| Per cent of change, | Paper boxes and tubes- —7.8 
September, 1929, to —— paper i 
8 ¢ DGS. _-------------- —d. 
a a Printing and _ book- 
—_—_— — {| Rees —5.4 | 
— SS eee —20.8 | 
“Mpoy- | Payroll || Silk and silk goods__. —16.2 | 
ment Wool manufactures. - —27.9 | 
5s tiie nae cleha ss ey | Cotton goods. —27.9 
New York | — (excluding ia 
Stone, clay, and glass_____. —16.2 —24.1 | Other textiles. __. -| —16.7 
Miscellaneous stone and || Clothing and millinery -__| —9. 6 
A eae | —22. 2 —31.9 || Men’s clothing------ -| —10. 4 
Lime, cement, and Men’s furnishings -_ ___| —22.6 
in RD —16.4 —14.3 | Women’s clothing... __| «nG, 9 
Brick, tile, and pottery. —8.7 —19.0 || Women’s underwear-_.| —15.0 | 
IRSA eae ena —18. 1 —27.0 | Women’s headwear-___| —5.6 
Metals and machinery__-_-_- —A. 2 —2B.7 || Miscellaneous sewing -- —13. 2 
Silver and jewelry ____- —16.4 —30.0 —e and clean- 
Brass, copper, and Be ei a oo —4.0 
aluminum _-_-__7_____- —19.1 —29.7 || Food | tobacco. ___.___- —5.3 
Iron and steel... ee —35. 2 —3. 0 |} Flour, feed, and cereals —10.9 
Structural and archi- | Canning and cum 
tectural iron________- —16.4 —19.8 |) rey BAe +37. 6 
Sheet metal and hard- Other groceries __-_-__- —14.7 
A RT I —19.4 —24.0 || Meat and dairy prod- 
Firearms, tools, and Bet ite ae —10.4 
|) SStesna ag —5.4 —8.1 |} Bakery products- - -_-_- —11.4 
Cooking, heating, and SS eee —13.5 | 
ventilating appara- I oe Gye —.8 | 
UN sue paigeceae —B.8 —38. 2 . =e 2 —33. 3 | 
Machinery, including Water, light, and power___ +.7 | 
electrical apparatus _- —27.4 —32.1 | 
Automobiles, car- All industries_-.___-_-- —15. 4 | 
riages, and airplanes. —41.4 —42.8 == |= 
Railroad pewremest Oklahoma 
and repair ________-_- —17.8 —21.9 
Boat an ship building. +1.1 —2.4 || Cottonseed-oil mills. _-_-_- —44.2, 
Instruments and ap- Food production: } 
pee. —14.6 —17.5 | Re +17.0 
Wood manufactures ______- —18.0 —26. 2 Confections _- -._-...-- +35. 3 
Saw and planing mills. —16.3 —20.8 Creameries and dairies_ +52. 9 
Furniture and cabinet iy 6 aie ae —9.0 
Dg fi —21.4 —32.1 Ice and ice cream-_-__- —14.4 
Pianos and other musi- Meat and poultry--_-- —5.2 
cal instruments___-_-_- —B.2 —34.1 || Lead and zinc: 
Miscellaneous wood --- —9.1 —9.9 Mines and mills-_-__- —35. 4 
Furs, leather, and rubber es —27.2 
goods PR oF, a ae —8,2 —18.8 || Metals and machinery: 
oe SER eee © —4.5 — 7.2 Auto repairs, etc. - --_- —15.8 
ae and fur goods- ___ +13. 5 +15. 3 Machine shops and 
SR Sa —6.4 —23.7 EE. incase -s-. —24.0 
Other leather and can- Tank construction and 
ee —6.4 —8.1 GL Soaneuunaes +38. 9 
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Continued 


Yearly pertod—Continued 






















te. and industry group 


Oklahoma—C ontinued 


Oj] industry: 
Producing and gaso- 
line manufacture 
Refineries _ 
Printing: Job work_- 
Public utilities: 
Steam railway shops 
Street railways 
Water, light, 

pow er. icone 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile 
Cement and plaster 
Crushed stone. 
(tlass manufacture_ _ - 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture. 
{.aundries, ete_ 
Woodwork: 

Sawmills_ __- 

Millwork, etc__ 


and 


All industries 


! Preliminary figures. 





| 


| ! 
; Per cent of change, | | Index numbers (1923- 


September, 1929, to | 1925 = 100)—employ- 

















September, 1930 ment 
e Aha is kee State, and industry group | a 
Employ-| yp... Septem- September, 
ment | Pay roll ber, 1929 P1930 
Pennsyivania 
Metal products__ ; 103. 9 86. 7 
Transportation equipment | 80. 3 169.8 
Textile preduets........... 107.6 91. 2 
—16. 5 | —13.4 || Foods and tobacco_ __-_____! 109. 0 109. 8 
+14. 5 | +242) Stone, clay, ieee 
+-3. 6 v4.07 Cie... 5 88.8 66. 2 
|| Lumber products _ Soe 100. 7 Tit 
—10. 6 | —13.4 || Chemical products - -_-___- 98. 5 91.7 
—10.0 | —6.3 || Leather and rubber prod- 
| es | 103. 6 100. 3 
+1.9 | +9.3 Paper and printing_- = al 100.9 97.3 
47.9 | 47.2 All manufacturing -_- 101.7 88.5 
—5.5 —14.0 ve er ge meas 
+7.4 +9. 2 Pay roll 
—35. 2 —32. 4 : joy — 
Metal products........_._- 106.8 | 80. 5 
—6.0 —13.1 | Transportation eet 83. 1 1 59.6 
—3.6 +5.9 |, Textile products_.________- 112. | 83.0 
|| Foods and tobacco________- 107.9 104. 3 
— 28. 2 —26.7 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
—21.1 —41.5 |} as at en eke oe 83. 5 55. 7 
— —— || Lumber products_-___.-_-- 103. 5 70. 7 
—8.3 —7.0 || Chemical products_—-—___- 102. 5 94.3 
Leather and rubber ‘Prod- 
} wots. .. ne 106.5 104. 2 
Paper and printing. ES 114.0 102. 6 
All siniidiiinihiies we 104. 1 82.4 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of {hi 
actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of Latyor 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food Septen |e: 
15, 1929, and August 15 and September 15, 1930, as well as the | 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, {hic 
retail price per dozen of strictly fresh eggs was 53.0 cents on Septemn- 
ber 15, 1929; 38.8 cents on August 15, 1930; and 43.1 cents on Sep- 
tember 15, 1930. These figures show a decrease of 19 per ceni in 
the year and an increase of 11 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
9.4 per cent September 15, 1930, as compared with September |), 
1929, and an increase of 1.3 per cent September 15, 1930, as coi- 
pared with August 15, 1930. 


Op. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER (| NT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH AUGU>*| 
1930, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1929 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





= --- ——— -- ‘ 




















: Per cent of increase 
| Average retail price on— | it? * lies prong 
mpared wit ii 
Article | Unit | —" 
Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, ! Sept. 15, | Aug 
| 1929 1930 1930 | 1929 1930) 
#3 oS | noe 
SC a Taare Aa ramen vee Pees. «cack 61.5 44.6 45.0 —13 
I a a olen eee i cea 46. 1 39. 4 39. 7 | —14 
i a a a ea Mak aviciamnal 37.5 32.3 33. 0 | —12 
|” SESE ER rae enirtremmemen 2-7Sk"" Mi sciska ok | 30. 7 24. 9 25. 6 —17 
Dd i Ni eo ht aks ver comeing aoa GREE Pe 21. 2 16. 8 17. 2 | —19 
I iiihs onien vec arctnnnacnninn Bs eis 40.7 36.7 39.1 | a 
NS Sib on Coen on anime Rabe atd ae 44.4 42.0 42.7 —4 
Ham, sliced__--._- bite ts 5 hlsiaic tienes qicibcapeaie aiaieeooe ian 56. 4 53. 3 53.4 | —5 
ERR ER RRS: 39.5 33.7 34. 0 | ey 
SE oe PN ee me 39. 2 33. 8 33.9 | —14 1.3 
Salmon, red, canned ---- -- ins bnibeetes ES RE SIN. 31.8 32.6 33. 4 +5 
Milk, a ed bere. os 14.3 14.0 14.0 | —2 
Milk, ev aporated Sib aes Pee RON ER Te | 16-02. Can_._.- 10.7 10.0 10.0 | —7 
Butter a ial 2.” Smee 54.8 47.4 48.7 | —11 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- |....- | SRE: 27.1 25. 4 25. 1 | —7 
tutes). | 
0 ESERIES Sap Ae Aas nm Rs OREO — ss cot 38.0 33. 9 34. 2 —10 
EEA ED REE Fes Nate ae eee anaes MOR eid ae 18.5 16. 5 17.5 —5 
Vegetable lard substitute_...__.__..- | RES 24.7 24. 2 24. 2 —2 
Eggs, strictly fresh..............-_-- | Dese......... 53.0 38.8 43.1 —19 : 
hiss ct Latins ssveeninn neicaniti } Peund.....:-. 9.0 8.7 8.7 —3 





1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau patie periodically the price: of 
and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collect: | ‘0 
) tin and December of each year. 
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T\3LE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
oF INCREASE OR DECREASE SZ PTEMBER 165, 1930, COMPARED WITH AUGUST 15, 
1430, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1929—Continued 








Per cent of increase 
(+) or decrease 
(—) Sept. 15, 1930, 


| Average retail price on— 
| comnared with— 














| 
| 
Article Unit 
| | in Se : 
| | Sept. 15, Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, 
| | 1929 1930 1930 | 1929 | 1930 
Seen See avewees ae mf J aac 
ic Ute ba cacblenDiinal | Pound_...__.. ar 4.5 44) -17 ~% 
Dip ha oe daes dn ban Seon eiloeoee eee 5.3 | 5.3 5.3 0 0 
i | en eee om eter 8.9 8.7 8.7 —2 0 
ro fie.) a ee 9.5 9. 4 9.4 —-1 | 0 
heat cereal........-........-....--| 28-02. package.) 25.5 25. 4 25. 4 —0. 4 | 0 
| | | 
CRE en ai deen eek eee 19. 6 | 19. 2 19. 2 —2 0 
SF er eae Se tadltr ne eshte eg Seiclin oc a ee 9.7 9.5 9. 6 —1 | +1 
nS, BSC. ...<- id A ere A 14. 5 11.5 a5. 7 -19 | +2 
DALI oe aa teks eine kc eshecgeuueteuie Ee 3.9 3. 1 3. 2 —18 +3 
ree Penmaes Manat §.7 | 5. 2 4.7 —18 —10 
ta Bl cs ee SOs 5.1 4.3 | 3.9 —24 | -9 
Pork sae eee... -2. . |. ...- 5 5-5--} RO PO. 2: 11.8 | 10.9 | 10.9 —s§ | 0 
Corn, canned. - .-- bode cints cower | 15.8 | 15. 3 15. 3 —3 | 0 
Peds SME nc emai teoasleae ee eee 16. 6 16. 1 16. 1 —3 | 0 
Tomatoes, canned...................]...-.do...-.---- 12.9 12.4 12.3 —5 ~1 
i pee a ee wasghnaeeaeanae | Pound... 2... 6.7 6.1 5. 9 —12 —3 
cneaateae Stas SeMBrMEEIS ete PT 77.4 77.3 —0.4 —0.1 
ee a Ae SEES” ee 49. 2 40. 1 39.6 | —20 —l 
| 
4 oe wid ouaespcaee (Rs, "teres 15.9 16. 1 15. 5 | —3 | —4 
Bias gs so Ss cae 12.0 11.9 11.9 | —1 0 
DODANE oe en 32. 1 29. 9 29. 7 — —1 
OTe ik os nnn ee ae ee ea | 44.2 63. 7 63.3| +43 | —1| 
} | { 
Weighted food index... ........-.-.|..-----------++-|----------]-.-------2]---------- —9.4 +1.3 





Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on September 15, 1913, and on September 15 of each 
year from 1924 to 1930, together with percentage changes in Septem- 
ber of each of these specified years compared with September, 1913. 
For example, the retail price per pound of flour was 3.3 cents in Sep- 
tember, 1913; 5.1 cents in September, 1924; 6.1 cents in September, 
1925; 5.8 cents in September, 1926; 5.5 cents in September, 1927; 
5.3 cents in September, 1928 and 1929; and 4.4 cents in September, 
1930. 

As compared with September, 1913, these figures show increases 
of 55 per cent in September, 1924; 85 per cent in September, 1925; 
76 per cent in September, 1926; 67 per cent in September, 1927; 61 
per cent in September, 1928 and 1929; and 33 per cent in September 
15, 1930. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 42.1 per cent in September, 1930, as compared with September, 
1913, ; 
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TAS8LE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER Cpy7 
OF INCREASE SEPTEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED Wiyy 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 



























































Per cent of increase Sept. 15 of | 4), 
Average retail prices on Sept. 15— specified year compared with... 
Article 15, 1913 
] | 
1913 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 ea ls oe 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 1929) 
| j 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. a 
Sirloin steak...pound..| 26.3) 40. 2) 41.6) 41.9) 43.8) 51.8, 51.5, 45.0) 53) 58) 59 67) 97 
Round steak --..do_..-| 23. 2) 34.3) 35.6) 36,4) 38.1! 45.8 46.1) 39.7; 48 53 57 64, 97 99 7] 
Rib roast_._.....do_---| 20.1) 29.0) 30.1 =e 31.8; 37. 4) 37. 5| 33.0) 44 50 52, 58 86 87 44 
Chuck roast.....do_..-| 16. 4| 20.9} 22.0) 22.7] 24.0) 30.4) 30.7/ 25.6, 27) 34) 38 46 85 87, 
Plate beef___.__- do._..| 12.3] 13.2) 13.9) 14 5 15. 5) 20. 6; 21. 2) 17.2) 7 13 18, 26 67 72 ti) 
| } 
Pork chops......do__-_-| 22. 8) 35. 8} 40. 4! 42. p 40.7 44.3) 40.7) 39.1 57 77 86} 79| 94 7 7] 
Bacon, sliced....do_..-| 28.1) 39.3} 49.4) 51. 9) 46. 5| 45.4) 44.4) 42.7 40 76 85 65 62 5S 2 
Ham, sliced... .- do_..-| 28.1] 46.9; 54.9] 60.4) 53.8 56.0! 56.4) 53.4) 67) 95, 115) 91) 99 lol w 
Lamb, leg of_....do___-| 18.7] 36.8) 38.5| 39.1) 38.5) 40.3) 39.5) 34.0| 97) 106, 109, 106 116 11 x) 
RARE CHE: do_...| 21. 5| 35.3) 36.6) 37.8) 35.4) 37.9 39.2) 33.9 64) 70) 76 65 76 82 js 
Salmon, red, canned | 
Pere ih tia pound.-}.._..| 31.3} 34. 1) 37.2) 33.9) 33.3) 31.8) 33.4)... .|..-._]...--|-----|-..--/-.- 
Milk, fresh___-- quart__) 8.9) 13. 9) 14.2) 14.0) 14.1) 14.2, 14.3, 14.0|) 56, 60 57 58) 60 6] 
Milk, evaporated | | | 
ENS 16-ounce can..|__.._| 11.1] 11.5} 11. 5} 11.6) 11.3) 10.7) 10.0)..._-|...._|-....|-----|----.]--- 
WDatter-......:. pound._| 37.7) 48.5) 55.8) 52.5) 53.4) 57.6 54.8) 48.7, 29 48 39 942 53 45 2 
Oleomargarine (all | | | | | | 
butter substitutes) | 
iia anon stall pound. .'____.| 29.8} 30.6) 30.2) 27.8, 27. 4| a.) | ee Can See ee Roe 
4 eee do....| 22.1) 34.6) 37.0; 36.1) 37.7 38. 7; 38.0) 34.2) 57, 67 63 71 75 72 
FS RT do__.-| 16.1/ 20.0) 24.0) 22.3| 19.2 19.3, 18.51 17.5| 24 49) 39 19 2 15 4 
Vegetable lard substi- | | | | | 
a ie: aes SEE 25. 5| 25.9) 25.9) 25.1; 24.9) 24.7) 24.2)..___].- ae 
Eggs, strictly fresh | | | | 
eee ..-dozen_.| 37.7) 51.9) 51.9) 51.5) 48.7) 50.4) 53.0) 43.1) 38) 38 37 29 34 4] 
= aa ase f pound._| 5.6} 88 94) 9.4) 9.31 91) 90 87, 57; 68 68 66 63 SI 
| Seen Ee do...-| 3.3) 51) 61) 58 5.5 5.3) 5. 3) 4. 4) 55) 85 76 67 61 61 
Corn meal_____.. do...-| 3.1) 48 54) 51) 52 53) 53) 5.3) 55) 74 65 68 = 71 71 
Rolled oats_____- (SSR Seeere 8.9 92) 91) $. 01 9.0; 8.9) 87). Foyabe et 
Corn flakes | 
..-8-ounce package-__!_____ 10.1) 11..0:109 97) 95 9&5) O4)_-_.-- See = 
W heat cereal 
.-28-ounce package_-_|____- 24. 2} 24.8) 25.4) 25. 5; 25.6) 25.3) 25. 4)._-_- ee - 
Macaroni-__.-- pound.-.j__..- 19. 6} 20. 4) 20. 2) 20.1, 19.8) 19.6) 19.2 aes Spee 
meiee.....5.....-Gh...s) BAIS FS .F 1GG 0G 27 Aé 18) 30 34 22 15 1} 
Beans, navy-_---- "SEE ae 9.9} 10.2} 9.1 9.6, iS 7-14. G11. 7\-. 5. | + 
| | 
Potatoes_......-- do...4 18% 26 3264 329 322 22 39 3.2 37; SH 105 GB 16 «105 s 
| AR Gis Gea 5.8 64) 53) 55) &8 5.7) 47 Se : 
Cabbage- ------- ee See? 43 47 423 41 423 6&1 BO. 4 : 
Pork and beans 
Pode et ni hoes No. 2 can__|____-| 12. 6} 12. 4] 11. 7] 11.4] 11.6] 11.8) 10, 9}____- ae i? 
Corn, canned_...do__..|____- 16.0) 18 1} 16.4) 15.6) 15.9] 15.8] 15.3)... .|.__- 
Peas, canned....do----|__..- 18. 2} 18.4] 17.4) 16.7) 16.8) 16.6) 16. 1)-._..|____- ; k 
Tomatoes, canned | | 
esiestind aaah ae ee Se eS ee SL Bo ee een Seca mere anes 
Sugar, granulated 
sai iris scalded <p pound. 5.7] 86 7.0 7.0| 7.2) 7.01 6&7] 5.9 51 23 23 | 2 S \ 
EEE et do.____| 54. 5) 71.0} 75. 8) 77.0} 77. 2| 77.4) 77. 6) 77.3 30; 39 41 42! 42 2 j 
fe ee ee do 29. 8| 44. 3) 51.0) 51.0) 47.3) 49. 5) 49. 2) 39.6) . 49 71 71 59 66 fi 
ig es arene © RES PES: pm ewe Re BS ek me 8 Se ee Ree A es rn 
ee eee (eee acme & oe Be ee Se eo ele ee Se eee pee ‘ 
Bananas------- dozen_.-|_.--- ee ee VE &E-S 8 ES Sf Re ee ee eee eeper pe 
CR nei SU occa conse 48. 8} 61.0) 50. 7| 55.3! 66.1) 44 2) 63.3/_._._}.___- yee) eae Seen a 
ne, pee, tere, oy, 5h RR OR SEES RE RAE: TT ies, TS 43. 3| 55.2} 54.7) 50.3) 53.8 57.0. 12 









































1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have ! 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the avers 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles 
loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, «orn 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea, 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of {ood commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1929, and by months for 1928, 1929, and 1930. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, 
wheat cereal; and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 
Taste 3-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO SEPTEMBER, 30 
[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 








——— 


Dairy 





| Dairy 


























Year and month Cereals; Meats _ prod- Year and month | Cereals | Meats __ prod- 
| ucts | ucts 

1913: Average for year__.-| 100.0 100.0 100.0 || 1929: Average for year__._| 164.1 188.4 | 148.6 
1914: Average for year... 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 | Se es 164.1 | 180.9 | 151.9 
1915: Average for year_-._. 121.6 99.6 | 96. 1 | Povrusry............| 161 180. 3 152. 6 
1916: Average for year_-.... 126.8 108.2; 103.2 | preren.......... eee 164. 1 182. 8 152, 4 
1917: Average for year_--.., 186.5 137.0, 127.6 pO eee 164.1 | 187.5 148.9 
i918: Average for year_-_.; 194.3 172.8; 153.4} ME pee e eek : 163.5] 191.2 147.5 
1919: Average for year__.._ 198.0] 184.2) 176.6 a Oe oe me 146.8 
1920: Average for year__..| 232.1 185.7 | 185.1 Eee art | 163.5 | 195.9 146.8 
1921: Average for year_.... 179.8] 158.1 | 149.5 ae | 164.7] 196.0] 147.1 
1922: Average for year_...| 159.3 | 150.3 135.9 September ____.__.__- | 165.2 | 194.2 148. 1 
1923: Average for year. 156.9 | 149.0 | 147.6 RES | 163.5 | 189.2) 149.3 
1924: Average for year- 160.4 | 150.2 142.8 November---_.....--- | 163.6 | 184.1 147.0 
1925: Average for year__..__ 176.2 163.0 147.1 Pecsmper._.......... 162.9 | 181.8 144,9 
1926: Average for year___.| 175.5 171.3 145.5 || 1930: 
1927: Average for year 170. 7 169. 9 148.7 | pee S32 =.=. 162.9 | 183.6 138. 9 
1928: Average for year__..| 167.2 179. 2 150.0 | Pemeeeey 25. 5-. <i. 161.6 | 183.1 138. 5 

I. nw .-| 168.0] 168.3 152, 2 | __ . eae 160.9 | 183.0 137.6 

February - - ---- ayers | 168.0 | 167.8 150. 7 Dei atceciwite omen 160.3 | 183.3 138. 9 

ES Seer | 166. 8 Gy. 2 |. ° SRT | eS Aap aes se. 159.8 181.5 137.0 

WN a i oe 167. 2 170.3 | 147.8 SaaS Ieee ens 160. 1 179.9 133. 7 

We Soo wate 168. 3 175. 4 147.3 WR Reise cic cones 158. 6 175. 2 133. 3 

bE RE aenepae 2 169.8 img: 4 , ee 156. 9 169. 9 137.4 

Jaly....... 169.3 | 184.4} 147.1 Sepeeper. _......... 156.4 | 173.2 138.8 

3 ee i 168,2 189.5 | 148.3 

September _-__..._.--- | 166.7 195.8 | 151.2 

Cane oo 165.9 | 188.9 151.1 | 

November_._........| 165.3 184.9 | 152.5 

December... .......-- 164.2] 179.1 | 153.5 

















Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TaBLe 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1929,? by months for 1929 and for January through September, 
1930. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 
1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price of each 
commodity for each month and each year by the average price of 
that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. 
For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 
196.9, which means that the average money price for the year 1929 was 
96.9 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. 
As compared with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures for 1929 
show an increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 





* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp, 32 to 45, 
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average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weig) jo, 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See Mz: it). 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the nui }e, 
of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so comp: ted 
as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index ), \;). 
bers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 143.7 {o; 
August, 1930, and 145.6 for September, 1930. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more re:i|ily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do th» 
index numbers given in the table. 





TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
(1913 = too.) 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Fou) 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 












































| | 
Yearand ~(Sirloin|}Round| Rib |Chuck) Plate | Pork . le | or 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | chops | chops Bacon Ham | Hens | Milk saaad e 
| 
eae 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| Eee: 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 200.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 
es. 152.8 | 154.3 ; 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 ; 158.2 | 181.4; 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 
Ree 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 1s 
Biss onented 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 A 
ER 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 
eS aS 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 hf 
_ Saar 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 
si e6s we pictone 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 
ere 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 | 
tain octin w-dp en 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9 vl 
1929: January _-| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 463.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7 yi 
February -| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 152.7 
March____| 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.5 
April _ -.-. 192.9 ; 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 | 159.6 | 145.7 2 
ay....--| 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 | 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 1423) 11 
June.__..-| 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0 | 162.2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5 i 
ee Se 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 200.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4 Wg 
August___| 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4 | 176.0 | 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2 | 185.0} 160.7 140.5 °! 
September} 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 | 175.2 | 193.8 | 164.4 | 209.7 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 143.1 i. 
October__-| 198.0 | 199.6 | 186.9 | 187.5 | 173.6 | 185.2 | 161.9 | 204.8 | 180.3 | 161.8 | 145.4 |/1.: 
November) 194.1 | 196.4 | 183.3 | 183.8 | 171.1 | 170.5 | 159.3 | 200.4 | 177.0 | 161.8 | 139.7 
December | 192.5 | 194.6 | 181.8 | 183.1 | 170.2 | 163.3 | 157.4 | 198.5 | 174.2 | 161.8 | 134.7 0 
1930: January__| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 178.4 | 159.6 {| 121.9 1"; 
February .| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 | 158.4 | 1227 > 1° 
March._..| 190.6 ; 192.8 | 181.3 ; 182.5 | 170.2 ; 171.9 | 157.8 ; 201.1 | 179.8 ; 157.3 | 121.9), 4.) 
ag mf 190. 2 | 198.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 125.6) 2! 
ay..----| 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 175.6 | 157.2 | 120.9 , 162 
June__._.-| 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 | 113.1) 7% 
July......| 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 161.5 | 157.3 | 114.1 | 
August. --| 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 138.8 | 174.8 | 155.6 | 198.1 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 123.8 3 
September} 177.2 | 178.0 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 142.1 | 186.2 | 158.1 | 198.5 | 159.2 | 157.3 127.2, 4 
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TABL! ba re NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
eae: EARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930—Continued 


eats | All 


year and month Lard | Eggs Bread} Flour Corn Rice | Pota- | Sugar; Tea | C offee! arti- 
cles ! 


100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


at Hae ans a. eee oi 


_ ____.....-.| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
































199" ___-----+| 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
1921 __-----a-| 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1] 121.8) 153.3 
1922 -__o---2=-| 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1] 141.6 
1923 __--------| 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
1924 SETTLE: | 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3) 145.9 
199: _..-------| 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8 | 157.4 
1908 __..---.---| 188.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1 160.6 
1927 --------| 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 { 155.4 
1928 __--------| 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 | 154.3 
oS HE | 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 164.8 | 156.7 
929: January- ---- -.--/ 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 | 166.1 | 154.6 
February....----| 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 166.1 | 154.4 
Mareh......---.- 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 118.2 | 142.6 | 166.4 | 153.0 
AUR chitin ss 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.4 | 151.6 
MaW.u-ddbdseeces 116.5 | 112.2 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.1] 153.3 
DRS 115.8 | 120.0 | 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 142.5 | 165.8 | 154.8 
July..---.-------| 115.8 | 127.8 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 116.4 | 142.3 | 165.8 | 158.5 
\ugust_.....-.-.| 116.5 | 140.0 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 142.5 | 165.4 | 160.2 
seplember-.___--) 117.1 | 153.6 | 160.7 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 165.1] 160.8 
October... --| 115.8 | 168.1 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 164.8 | 160.5 
November..._---| 113.9 | 183.5 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.3 | 162.1] 159.7 
December----.--| 111.4 | 182.0 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 223.5 | 120.0 | 142.8 | 155.4 | 158.0 
1930; January. -.------ 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 220.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0] 155.4 
February. .------- , 108.2 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2 | 143.2 | 143.3 | 153.0 
Mati deens« ss: | 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.8 | 140.6 | 150.1 
Sear 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241 2 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 138.9 | 151.2 
A eS aR 105.7 | 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2] 150.1 
Se RR 105.1 | 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0 | 136.2] 147.9 
Sana ; 108. 2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 139.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 194.1 | 110.9 | 142.6 | 135.6 | 144.0 
Pe 04.4 | 12 2.5 | 155.4 | 136.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 110.9 | 142.3 | 134.6 | 143.7 
September... __- 110. s & 24.9 155.4 | 133.3 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 188.2 | 107.3 | 142.1 | 132.9 | 145.6 
i ! 














| 22 artie ae in 1913-1920; 42 ecitile in 1921-1930. 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 


_ in the retail cost of food * in September, 1930, compared with the aver- 


age cost in the year 1913, in September, 1929, and August, 1930. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 
|-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
September, 99.0 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 40 cities had 
a perfect record ; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, 
Buffalo, Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, 
Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, 


_ 


‘ For list of articles see note 1, p. 230. 
‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Newark, New Haven, New Yop 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), Portlan, 
























































(Oreg.), Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Sy}, r 
Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, and Springfield | [|j . 
th 
TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN SEPT} 7 DI 
1930, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN AUGUST, 1930, SEPTEMBER, 1929, AN} VITH . 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. “aa {0 
—-———. af Ol 
| Percent- . Percent- 
| Percent- | age de- oe Percent- | age de- Prt sh 
| agein- | crease ezenee age in- crease n ie 
crease | Septem-| contem- crease | Septem- “ase cl 
— ber, ; - Septem- ber, eu m 
: I, 1930, . Vitae ber, 1930, i 
City 1930, | com- = Cy 1930, com- ", 
com- | pared noel com- pared mM 
pared with pater pared with red se 
with | Septem- | Ausust with Septem- : 
1913 ber, 1930 1913 ber, 1s 
1929 :, 1929 M) AN 
| 
SE eee 46. 0 11.0 1.4 |} Minneapolis -— —____- 46.5 9.3 
Baltimore --------.- 49.5 9.9 8, — Sees Seer 7.4 
Birmingham _------ 49.8 | 7.6 ci). re 41.2 9. 1 
hh S 48. 8 8.0 1.0 || New Haven____.-__| 47.5 10. 6 
SES SER ee 9.3 2.9 || New Orleans___--._-! 45.1 9. | 
} 
ers 49.7 9.9 1.4 || New York___.... 49.8 8.7 
— EPSPECR EEe 12.3 o:  Feteaees Besar 10.9 
Charleston, 8S. C__- 50.3 7.4 14 |) Omaha___- 39.7 8.6 
Cs atten aoa 58. 1 7.6 Se, eee 9.0 { 
Cincinnati___-___-_-- 54.5 6.7 1.1 || Philadelphia_____- 47.1 10. 4 
Cleveland__.._..--- 42.7 10. 6 .8 || Pittsburgh--_-_-_-_._- 48.8 9.0 { 
Columbus - -_------ Bi cs die casi 7.9 2.1 ti Pereieea, De... |. 2.2.2.5. 9.7 
Sees 42.7 10.7 .5 || Portland, Oreg_-_-__- 28.8 12.1 
ES on ee ac 30. 8 8.0 2.4 || Providence _____--- 48, 1 9.8 
es 48.7 12,2 1.3 |} Richmond -_-_-__--_- 50.9 9.2 
i, 2 aa 42.3 11.1 ee arene 9.6 
| ae oS ee 8.7 Tt ~~ Sire 49.2 9.6 
Indianapolis - - _-_--- 45.3 9.6 2 | a Sees 9.% 
Jacksonville___-_---_- 38.9 y 1.4 || Salt Lake City-___- 25. 2 10.0 } At 
Kansas City _-_----- 41.1 11.4 1.9 || San Francisco _____- 44.8 8.0 5 f 
Ba 
Little Rock __------ ] 40. 7 9.6 fs "a Saree 9.5 J | 
Los Angeles_--.-...-- 32. 6 12.3 1. 2 eee _. 52.0 10.5 7 
Lowisvile.........- 43. 4 9.8 hy fe 35. 8 11.0 l 
Manchester ____-_-__- 44.1 9.2 1.1 || Springfield, IN___._|...._.___- 8.3 2 
Memphis_______--- 39. 4 9. 1 .1 |} Washington______- 54.5 9.5 ; 
Milwaukee_____--_-_- 47.6 10. 2 2 1.8 " 
te nes ~ oe — ae Bo 
! Decrease. 
Br 
I 
Bu 
I 
Bu 
I 
Ch 
I 
Ch 
I 
I 
1 
of t 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ' 























rk. 
I | ’ id . . : . 
I HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
alt 
, September 15, 1929, and August 15 and September 15, 1930, for 
Ei the United States and for each of the cities from which retail food 
EI prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered 
TH »o consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar 
or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 
| In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
; jor household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 
y AVER \GE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1929, AND AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1930 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
City, and kind of coal 7 a City, and kind of coal 
| Sept. _ | Sept. | | Sept. Aug. | Sept. 
15 iS t  D | 15 15 15 
“t. ee aa zg 
United States: | Cincinnati, Ohio: 
y Pennsylvania anthracite Bituminous- — | 
oe stove— | Prepared sizes— 
\verage price - _-- _| $15. 21) $14. 88815. 08 High volatile...........| $5.95 $6. 05) $6. 15 
4 Index (1913= 100) - oe 196.8} 192.6) 195. 2 Low volatile -__-. 7.88 8.03) 8.23 
Chestnut— | | Cleveland, Ohio: 
{ verage price - | $14.87 $14, 57:$14.80 || Pennsylvania antbracite— 
Index (1913=100)_..____| 187.9} 184.1) 187.0 en 15.19 14.56) 14.44 
Bituminous— | Chestnut ___. --| 14.75 14.25) 14.13 
\verage price __--- ...| $8.87] $8.70! $8.78 Bituminous— 
Index (1913=100)_.....-..| 163.2) 160.1) 161.7 Prepared sizes— 
| ne ee High volatile...........| 7.03 6.83) 6.80 
, uieote Gas | | Low volatile...........| 9.64 9.43) 9 fil 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7. 73) $7. 27) $7. 50 | SSS | 
—— Md.: | | Prepared sizes— | 
4 Pennsylvania anthracite— a r DS elie P 
3 Stove.................---| 14.25] 14.00) 14.25 | eee ---*------ | 32 2a.22 
Chestnut__...--..------.-| 13.75] 13.50) 13.75 | » 76a alae Bes: EX seat 
Bituminous, run of mine— | | | or | 14.75| 14.75 15.00 
7 High volatile... _.___. | 7.88 271) 7.961 Pies Saeu + cau ae a ae 
Deniaghein Ale. p bituminous, prepared sites.) 12.67} 12.17] 12.58 
AN : ee =~ . yer, Colo.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.39, 7.00) 7. 26 | pe ae 
gi... | | | “urnsee: land 2 mixed. 14.75] 15.131 15.25 
eee | 45.95 15.75; 16.25 | Stove, 3and 5 mixed... 14.75) 15. 13) 15. 25 
oo ~ 5-| yp -- | Bituminous, prepared sizes. 10.31) 10.18 10. 29 
B . ‘he sstnut__ . . 15. 45 15. ” 15. 75 | Detroit, Mich.: | 
Bridgeport, Conn.: ‘we Mule 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | | Pennsylvania an memaine 16.00! 14.44) 15.00 
Stove. -----------------| 1535) 1450 14501) = Chestnut. ---- 15.50) 14.31) 15.00 
_ Cee ss... | BS BEBO! eee 3 
Buifalo, N. Y. Presasad siee 
Ponneviveant aes : sizes— 
penesyivani anthracite— | Pires, High volatile... 8.39 $18 818 
og et See an 13. 51 13. 42) 13. 67 } Low v latile 10. 20 9. 46 9. 77 
Chestnut... --.-..------| 18.01) 12.92) 13.17 || yo: lallalalaatadaes athos oe 
Run of mine— 
Butte, Mont.: Low volatile............ 8.00) 7.67) 7.83 
Bituminous, ewe sizes_| 11.14; 10.94) 10.40 || Fall River, Mass.: 
Charleston, S. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.67) 9.67) 9.67 WANG c. .e55ce 2555...) OF SR aa ae 
Chicago, TL.: i a 16.25) 15.75) 16. 25 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Hous‘on, Tex.: 
ay, ..--| 14.63 16.38) 16. 38 B.ti.minous, prepared sizes 12.20) 11.60, 11.60 
i . — sae | 16.18 15.93! 16.21 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bituminous— Bituminous— | 
Prepared sizes— | rr ared sizes— 
High volatile_.._..____- 8.22) 806) 808 ligh volatile_..........| 6.08) 5.92) 5.89 
Low volatile_-__....___- 11.10 10, 64 11. 89 pa ES 8.32} 8.38 838 
e of mine— Run of mine— 
Low volatile........__. | $00 255 7.75 Low volatile... ___- 6.92) 7.05, 7.00 











' Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
ofthe Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 
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FOR HOUS# ii 





USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1929, AND AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1930—Co; ‘hioaal 
1929 1930 1929 ) 
City, and kind of coal Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | City, and kind of coal Sept. | Au Pp 
15 | 15 15 6 | 1: ay 
Jacksonville, Fla: Pittsburgh, ‘Pa: 

_Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $12.00; $11. 00/$10. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Kansas City, Mo.: RRR II $15. OO} $14 75414 >: 

Arkansas anthracite— mipeeinees, prepared sizes_| 5.11} 5 4. 9s 
II 6 3 coca ou 12.45) 12.17) 12.42 || Portland, . ‘ 
Stove Bs We es et 13.42) 12.88) 13.25 Fomaattes aieke anthracite— | 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.20) 7.00) 7.06 0 AE SE eee 16.80} 16. 16 

Little Rock, Ark.: le al RTE 0 16.80} 16 16 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg..| 12.75, 13.00) 12.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 9.35) 9.10) 9.20 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.79) 13 13. 04 

Los Angeles, Cali: | Providence, L.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.50) 16.00) 16.25 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Louisville, Ky.: hc fe llr I as 1 16. 00) 1 15 16.0 

Bituminous— a 1 16.00} ! 15.751 16.m 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 

High volatile_......-.-- 6.66 6.21) 6.19 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile. __....__-- 9.00 8.50) 8.75 Ree 14.00} 14. 15.0) 

Manchester, N. H.: a Se 14.00) 14.50 15.% 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Bituminous— 
vk cmiiatinetescociinegs 17.00 16.42) 16.83 Prepared sizes— 

SEE Sa Ee 17.00, 16.42) 16.83 High volatile__._.______- 7.75) 8.25 87 

Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile. __..__._-- 8.53} 8.37 8&8 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 7.41) 7.82) 7.85 Run of mine— 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile. .-_..._-- re «6675 72 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 

a St REESE i eas 16. 20; 15.75) 15.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i EE CS 15.75; 15.30) 15. 36 has war g aobvenn 14.50) 14.60 14.7 

Bituminous— I i eh 14.00) 14.10 14.35 
Prepared sizes— 8t. Louis, Mo.: 

High volatile...........| 7.68 7.75) 7.68 Pennsylvania anthractie— 
Low volatile. __._.____. 10. 88; 10.53, 10. 46 nian RE 16.65} 16.25 16.2 

Minneapolis, Minn.: EE RE 16.40; 16.00 16.0 

Pennsylvania anthracite— || Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.70) 6.14 6.4 
I lea Bitte cia wr ctlnme 18.20; 17.15) 17.26 || St. Paul, Minn.: 
| SS aE ee 17.75; 16.70) 16. 99 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bituminous— =A SSS Sea 18.20) 17.60. 17.6 
Prepared sizes— I irra iak iar 17.75} 17.15 17.15 

High volatile__..._____- 10. 53} 9.99) 10.17 Bituminous— 

Low volatile__......__..| 13.65} 12.89) 12.89 Prepared sizes— 

Mobile, Ala.: igh volatile_._......-- 10. 28} 10.23 10.2 

Bituminous, Prepared sizes|| 9.15 8.82) 8 88 Loe Ds 25 oc5 13.65) 13.25 13.2 

Newark, N. J Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Pembina anthracite— Colorado “‘anthracite— 

| Sa. aaa 13. 13. 77| 13. 90 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__| 18, 00). 
_ | aa 13. 13. 27| 13.40 Stove, 3 ‘and 5 mixed ____- 18. 00) _- 

New Haven, Conn.: Bituminous, pre sizes_| 7.96, 8.40 ‘4 

Pennsylvania anthracite— San Francisco, Calif.: 

ES SSS ep aR ea 14. 85} 14. 65) 14.90 New Mexico anthracite— 
ESAS Bee etipetas 14.85, 14.65) 14.90 Cerillos egg___.....-.---- 26.00) 25.06 26.00 

New Orleans, La.: Colorado anthracite— 

Bituminous, oe prwared sizes 9.14) 911) 9.11 et ER 25.50} 24.50 25.00 

New York, Bituminous, prepared sizes._} 17.13) 15.75 17.0 
lad = ha anthracite— Savannah, Ga. 

ate aaa gare 14. 33) 13. 63| 14. 04 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 29.74) 29.62 °9.62 
SSIES Saaoraiteg: 13. 83; 13. 13) 13. 56 || Scranton, Pa. 
Norfolk, Va.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— SE as 10. 27| 10.07 10.2 
BD Sranbeencnaeeonsere 14. 14. 50} 14. 50 SE ES 9.90) 9.70 9.8 
Sie wae 14. 50} 14. 50 || Seattle, Wash.: ; = 
Bituminous— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.65) 10.55 10.66 
Prepared sizes— Springfield, Iil.: | 
High volatile___--.---.-- 7.81} 7. 7. 38 Bituminous prepared sizes_| 434) 4.37 434 
Low volatile____.___. 9. 9:00] 9.00 || Washington, D.C 

Run of mine— Pennsylvania a me 
Low volatile______..-... 7. 7. 7. 00 hy A 9 15. 58) 2 15, 45° 1). 06 

Omaha, Nebr.: eR gata 315. 08] 214.98 15.2 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9. 9. 9. 52 Bituminous— 

Peoria, Pre sizes— 

Bituminous, sprepered sizes_| 6. 6. 6. 2 volatile._........| * 8.63} 38.42 5.63 

Philadelphia, Low volatile_.__..____. $11.42) 311.18 11.4 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Run of mine— - 
RS 3 15. 13. “< @ Sa A eee 37.75) 37.81 ol 
SE RE. 314. 13. 13. 33 os 

Eos average gine of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
delivered in b 


Fae on ge army ra gs A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made 
n the above price. 


additional pice 
3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


has been included i 
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Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
| ae have been: brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced, in most cases, to a 
common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base 
was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used 
in other tables of index number of retail prices compiled by the 
bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory 
information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries 
shown in the table, now publish index numbers of retail prices on the 
July, 1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are 
reproduced as published. For other countries the index numbers 
here shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the ‘table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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COUNTRIES 
| | F . 
. United | | , Czecho-| Den- aa rance | France 
Country----- States | Canada |} Belgium sievekia| mark Finland | me mt | (Paris) 
| aris) | 
; 0 ore | erie: t ¢ 
Number of a | Entire ja 
localities. ol 60 59 leountry; 1 al | 320 I 
%: 
Commodi- ‘ ¢ 
- * ’ _ | 56 (foods, | . . . ane 13 (11 13 (11 
yD 42 foods , 29 foods |" ete.) | 29 foods| Foods ' 36 foods foods) foods) 
be: ig 3 se oe 
a Govern- | 
. Ministry 
Comput-} Bureau | Depart- ment § Central Bi “eR, Oe 
ing agen- | of Labor | ment of a Pemrract| Statis- Bureau of - leb oy poets 
Se Statistics} Labor Taubes tical De- | Statistics | . 
| partment 
| Pet | ie 
. | | } 
Base= 100____| July aon i914) APril, ‘Suny r914\July, 1914|January-| August, jyuiy ioi4 
ae r 4 1914 ’ ’ pa 1914 1914 | abs 
: sail _ ae 
1924 | 
January___- 146 | 145 480 836 194 | 1089 1401 376 
yr Sees | 138 | 137 498 | ree 1035 | 1 395 | 380 
pe 140 | 134 493 837 200 | 1052 1401 | 360 
October _ ___-| 145 139 513 ah ea Cea 1156 1428 | 383 
| | | | 
9 51 | | | 1442, 
January. _-- 151 | 145 521 | 899 215 | 1130 | 442 | 408 
[ee 148 | 142 506 | Se 1137 | 1 435 | 509 
| re 156 | 141 509 | 916 210 | 1145 | 1 451 | 421 
October _-___- 158 147 533 Oe Bencake cus j 1165 | 1 471 433 
1926 | | | | | 
January_____ 161 157 | 527 | 854 177 1090s} 503 | 480 
ee 159 153 529 «a ee 1085 | 1 523 503 
Sas 154 | 149 7 876 159 1105 | 1610 574 
October. __-_- 157 147 705 888 |---------- 1126 | 1 §47 6§24 
January ____- 156 | 153 755; 914! 156 1092, 1 586 592 
jC Eee 150 146 774 923 | 152 1069 1 572 580 
| SSPE 150 147 | 7 962 | 153 1102 1 553 557 
October - _ .-_- 153 148 804 907 | 152 1156 | 1 526 520 
1928 | | 
January _-_-_- 152 151 | 813 913 152 1126 1 §22 | 530 
Me 3s 149 146 807 905 | 152 1119 1 530 532 
| See 150 146 811 943 153 1155 1 536 | 2111 
October - - ..- 153 152 834 907 146 1183 1 562 | 2115 
1929 
January ~._..- 151 152 856 900 147 3 el as 2122 
February. .-_- 151 150 859 Ro 1141 2117 2122 
March___-__- 150 151 862 . ' aaa SD ee 21233 
pw 148 148 860 901 150 Sr 2125 
OO he 150 147 864 2 ES 1104 7118 | 2127 | 
Pi cc. 151 147 867 WUE iw ihe utcaihs: | ara 2127 
SU penises: 155 148 874 925 149 S586 hewans eons 2123 
August __.._- 157 157 879 . _ S PReeeres 1131 2118 2123 
September-__. 157 157 889 PR iui os Seances iS Baap 2122 | 
October-.--_. 157 157 SUF 879 146 Es ag 2124 
November._. 156 158 897 9 ae een 1123 2120 2125 | 
December --- 155 159 897 SRE | See 2125 
1930 
January -...- 152 160 895 872 145 Rick tins edna laics 2124 
February .--- 150 159 890 OE Bes cdaae 1022 2118 2121 
arch....._. 147 157 879 «2 ae tS SS 2120 
pee tousere 148 151 870 851 140 SSRIS SS 2119 
a 147 151 867 3 SRR 945 2116 2 120 
+ ea 145 150 866 FSR aS  +- aes 2 120 
i site 141 147 869 886 137 2 eee 2122 
August _.____ 141 144 872 eee 995 1 2127 
September... A i a i he lacie cenutipasad@ane 
1 For succeeding month. ?In gold 
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PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
COUNT RIES—Continued 

































































Nether- | s j 
oe United India | 
lands |,; 7 Switzer- ; South Aus- | New 
Country---| Italy | (phe |NorwaySweden)” j.nq — Africa ay tralia | Zealand 
Hague) ao y 
= er ne 
ed 
Number of | 47 1 31 49 33 630 9 30 25 
localities - 
| | 
Commod- | foods | Fad ge 46 foods, 
ities in- and | Foods Foods ’ Foods | 21 foods | 24 foods | 17 foods and | 59 foods 
l | fuel and oe 
cluded...} char- | light) groceries, 
coal | 
ean: ct ee aero eg | | 
Min- | Office Bureau | Census 
Comput- aoe, oo. sama Social | Labor | Minis- | of Cen-| Labor | of Cen-| and 
ing agen- onal of Ste, of Sta- | Board Office | try of | sus and Office | sus and Statis- 
cee E ti ti tisti (revised)| Labor | Statis- |(revised)| Statis- tics 
y -COn- | vistics stics tics tics Office 
omy | 
° July, July, July, July, July, July, July, 
Base=100..; 1913 | 1921 1914 1914 1914 1919 1914 1914 1914 1914 
1924 
January..-- 527 382.5 230 163 173 175 120 154 155 150 
RUE. corns 527 381.7 240 159 169 167 122 143 150 150 
tS SS 538 380.8 248 159 170 162 117 151 148 148 
October. 556 382.3 264 172 174 172 120 156 146 145 
1925 
January..-- 609 380.2 | 277 170 172 178 120 151 148 147 
. | es 606 3 86.7 276 170 169 170 124 153 152 149 
July abit 605 | 381.3 260 169 169 167 120 152 156 151 
October _-- 645 379.3 228 166 168 172 119 148 157 155 
1926 
January _.--! 658 3 76.6 | 216 162 165 171 116 151 155 154 
April. ae 633-3 80.1 198 158 161 159 119 150 163 151 
July ince’ 645 473.5 198 156 159 161 117 155 159 149 
October. -_-! 662 | 475.7 191 157 | 160 163 120 153 153 147 
1927 | | 
January_._-! 629 3 76. 3 | 180 156 | 158 167 116 | 155 158 148 
Ate 606 377.0 | 169 151 | 156 155 119 151 151 145 
July - Fe 540 3 76. 5 | 175 151 | 157 159 119 | 154 152 144 
October. __. 530 379.5 | 173 155 159 161 119 148 150 143 
1928 | | 
January___- 531 | 481.6 170 153 159 162 119 151 154 147 
April =c2:< 522 479.4 171 154 | 156 155 119 | 140 154 144 
ees 516 | 376.2 173 157 | 157 157 116 | 143 152 147 
October.._. 536 $75.5 163 153 158 157 115 142 150 149 
1929 
January... . 2 158 150 157 159 115 | 146 161 149 
February . - es ok 157 151 157 156 115 146 161 148 
March _.__. 571 | 76. 0 158 152 156 157 117 | 146 160 146 
April 255° | 5 ae eee 156 150 154 150 118 | 145 162 147 
| ON OSSER 2 7 eae 156 149 154 149 119 | 143 160 148 
ane. Se 564 | 72.3 156 149 155 147 118 | 144 161 147 
SUly. oe: Sk, ea 157 151 155 149 116 | 145 160 146 
August____ Pp RRR eee 161 151 156 153 115 | 146 161 | 146 
September 547 | 74.5 160 151 158 154 114 | 146 162 147 
ctober___ gy ee 160 150 158 156 113 | 147 165 147 
November _ & eee 159 148 157 159 112 | 147 | 164 147 
December... 554 73. 1 157 147 157 159 112 148 155 147 
1930 
January ___. asia arcrem' 156 145 155 157 112 145 153 146 
February os eee 154 144 154 154 Ill 143 151 145 
March . ____ 525 69. 7 152 142 153 150 lll 139 151 144 
April....... ____ | BRORES NE 152 140 152 143 113 138 151 144 
OY wiicieginegs FRR ege ee 151 140 150 140 113 137 150 144 
eet ee 68. 8 151 140 151 138 112 137 149 143 
EE, EE TES EER 151 140 152 141 109 | ees 143 
mn, | RRS Se 151 139 152 Ss SERN SI Bi ciinealh «ca ieeiell x 
> SR ERSA PMN PES ARGE, RRR REESS DUA EE ie |. SERIES selina: £ at PRS MRE ae 








’ Second month following. 














240 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in September, 1930 


ftw general level of wholesale prices in September varied | | \c 
from the August level, but tended upward, according to :hp¢ 
index number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United Si: jos 
Department of Labor. This index number, which is based on 3550 
commodities or price series in 1926 as 100.0, stands at 84.2 for Septem- 
ber compared with 84.0 for the month before. The purchasing pow; 
of the 1926 dollar in September was $1.188. 

Prices of farm products showed an average gain of one-half «{ | 
per cent, large decreases in grains and cotton being more than 0!/<et 
by increases in beef steers, hogs, poultry, eggs, and potatoes. "he 
price level for this group rose from 84.9 in August to 85.3 in Septemiver, 

Foods as a whole rose appreciably, the net increase being nearly 
2% per cent. Among articles increasing in price were butter, cheese, 
fresh beef and pork, bacon, coffee, canned beans and corn, fish, «nd 
oranges. Wheat and rye flour, on the other hand, averaged lower 
than in August. 

Hides and skins advanced in price, while leather declined and bovis 
and shoes and other leather products were practically stationary. 




































































TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 4 
(1926 = 100.) 
100 — 100 
1929 BOE acd 
1928 fiat 
—— : — — 
1930) ~~ 
90 
: —~ 90 
bend | 
80 80 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUN. JUL. AUG. SEP OCT. NOV. DEC. 








Textile products showed a perceptible decrease, cotton goods, silk 
and rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and other textile products «i! 
sharing in the decline. 

Fuel and lighting materials moved upward, anthracite and bituii- 
nous coal, coke, and petroleum products being at higher levels than 
in August. 

Metal products as a whole were downward, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metals contributing to the lower prices. 

Building materials also showed a net loss, prices of lumber, brick, 
structural steel, and paint materials averaging lower than in thie 
previous month. 

Chemicals and drugs, including fertilizer materials and mixed 
fertilizers, were somewhat cheaper than in August, while a smi! 
decrease also took place among house-furnishing goods. | 

In the group of miscellaneous commodities pronounced price 
declines were reported for cattle feed and crude rubber, with a smal'er 
decline for paper and wood pulp. 
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An increase over the August level is shown for the major groups 
of raw materials and finished products, while semimanufactured 
articles averaged lower. Nonagricultural commodities as a group 
were slightly higher, with all commodities exclusive of farm products 
and foods showing a decrease. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES 






































[1926 = 100.0] 
| 
Bn mn 
’ power o 
Groups and subgroups September, August, September, the dollar, 
1929 1930 1930 September 
1930 
| 

All GI Lk. oie athe eS A | 97.5 84. 0 84. 2 $1. 188 

mines pa kee Es BEE ae SS shee: 106. 6 84.9 85.3 | 1. 172 
Qe tlie ctddicnecctie seeks inilé. bien 101. 6 80. 4 77.0 | 1. 299 

Li VOR III oo 5 oo ce ee Sennen | 106. 6 84. 6 88.0 1. 136 
CU II nS cons kk oa wp kuececenal 108. 3 86.7 86. 4 1. 157 
Woeds. . ... seme Ree ois ak ey es ee ed | 103. 2 87.1 89. 2 1. 121 
Butteees ee MIO... 05 0 525 4k os eee 106. 5 97.9 99. 6 1. 004 
Meats....- ee a elkctp i's WSS Oe Whawini cide nbalm vane 113. 1 93. 1 99. 2 1. 008 
cE ER GEESE EG ne Ia eas NP aS at 95.9 79. 4 | 79.3 1. 261 
Hides and leather products_____...._.....---.---------- 110.8 98.9 | 99. 1 1. 009 
EE Se oe AM eee ene Ie Diraee ap) 121.3 91.2 | 94. 2 1. 062 
re eh OSL Se eee ie: Os Sk Ye 112.4 99.9 98. 2 1.018 
Rs io k a. ce ge vieatic Wi obeetouudl 106. 1 100. 6 100. 5 . 995 
Ope renstnecs. 106. 6 104.9 105. 0 - 952 
TN Sood hath chirecdcéetosn-ealdakheluds 93. 1 77.7 75. 5 1. 325 
ral SREP): SR ea sere TRE, 98. 9 85.0 82. 8 1. 208 
i ot os Soo ak Sd a aeccddsesuesed 80. 3 57.6 55.4 1. 805 
Woolen and worsted goods_________......_.__....-- 96, 2 86.6 84. 6 1. 182 
Oth ae 83.1 63. 5 61.3 1. 631 
Fuel andl Hee men le 81.1 75.4 76.3 1.311 
Anthracite coal______- eps) Se Nn Oe ee RE TRE ee 90. 6 87.8 89. 1 1. 122 
I das Soe in sk ca senacces 91.3 88.6 89. 2 1. 121 
ee en pci catia « cite nuns aaron 84. 4 83.8 83.9 1. 192 
ee one moo meeagn menos 94.3 99. 8 oy, RAGES AS aOR 
Pg 6 5 oo 555 idp etki, 70. 2 60. 9 62.0 1. 613 
Metals aml Meeees MPOGICEE... 5 25 ce 104.1 92. 7 91.8 1. 089 
RS URS SS oS a ee ae 97.6 90. 1 89. 5 1.117 
NGI et. oboe let eck ek 104.9 72.7 rg 1. 404 
Agricultural implemoents..........................- 98. 2 94.9 94.9 1. 054 
I hee he ee a es 110.3 102. 5 101.6 - 984 
CO nn i 98. 5 98.4 98. 4 1.016 
Tig ots. SS sc eweeeeceuk ee BASS Mies 3 97.5 87.4 86.4 1. 157° 
Ree oe a Wiens nai waein ee | 95. 7 81.1 80. 8 1. 238 
I a ooo eek ec gncsks ain be ae nundbaes cane 89.4 82. 5 82.3 1.215 
Cement_____- a teh SRI REIT LI tk 86.0 91.7 91.7 1. 091 
EGE og ee ete 99.6 84.3 81.7 1. 224 
RE ECR SP PR Rk a 99.9 83.7 78.1 1. 280 
Other meeaue materials... ..........-........... 105. 4 98.7 98.0 1. 020 
a ER a rag oR 93. 9 87.3 86. 6 1.155 
Uh ARS aA aS en ae ath 99.9 92. 1 90.9 1. 100 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals --_-_...._...._-....------ i 70.3 66.8 66.8 1. 497 
a 89.9 83.3 83.1 1. 203 
DE ics: sooo Sloe a cs aad 97.8 92. 7 92.5 1. 081 
GOINGS i ins, enka en lids awe 97.1 95.9 95.4 1. 048 
RR RIE geht ERS Set RE ae RO 96.7 96. 5 96. 5 1. 036 
SS SUPERS CPR SSAC eine as a 97.3 95.3 94.4 1. 059 
0 a RT ae aS a eee eS 81.7 71.2 69. 7 1. 435 
SS ok Ae eh uicebedeaweeene 132. 5 104.8 93. 6 1. 068 
a citsin tid ks Sper eabaindiraienesuidigh iene 88. 2 83.8 83. 5 1. 198 
Ra ies Rela a eee eS a Np a 41.9 20.3 57.3 5. 848 
tS Eg REREAD Sete Nc NEM TUR aap Bes 55.3 52.0 52.0 1. 923 
SE beri 108. 5 94.5 93. 8 1. 066 
3 0ti(“‘él eS i TS CTE 98.9 81.8 $2.1 1. 218 
Semimanufactured articles .._...............-.--.------ 97.6 78.1 76.5 1. 307 
DT nc swnswuawensewee 97.0 86.4 86.8 1. 152 
Nonagricultural commodities_...............--.-.------ 95.1 83.8 84.0 1.190 
All commodities less farm products and foods. --..---.-- 92.7 83.3 82.8 1. 208 





' Data not. yet available. 
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COST OF LIVING 





New Commission on Cost of Living in Belgium 


CCORDING to Revue du Travail (Brussels), June 30, 1930 (;yp, 
933, 934), the Belgian Government has appointed a commissiv), 

to inquire into cost of living. Economists, capital, and labor as well 
as the Government are represented on the commission. The complete 
membership is as follows: 4 representatives of the Belgian Labor 
Party; 2 of the Confederation of Christian Trade-Unions; 1 of the 
Federation of Liberal Trade-Unions; 3 of the Central Industrial Corm- 
mittee; 11 of the various branches of Government; and 4 professors, 


—_ 
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Cost of Living in Uruguay 


ane cost of living of the typical Uruguayan worker’s family 
increased three points during the year 1929 or from an index of 
120 in 1928 to 123 in 1929, according to an article in La Revista 
Economica Sudamericana for February, 1930 (p. 44), by Dr. César 
Charlone, director of the National Labor Bureau, based on studies 
made by that office. This increase is equal to 2.5 per cent of the 
annual family budget. 

With the exception of those industries in which there were labor 
disturbances during the year (construction enterprises), the average 
nominal wages did not suffer any change, and compare with previous 
years as follows: 1914, 100; 1919, 115; 1923, 146; 1924, 160; and 1929, 
160. > 

The real wages have varied considerably from the nominal wages 
because of the fluctuation in the purchasing power of the latter. 
While the index of ‘average wre wages for 1929 is 160, that of 
average real wages is only 130. 

The following table gives index numbers of the cost of living and of 
the average nominal and real wages for the 16-year period from 1‘)14 
to 1929: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND AVERAGE NOMINAL AND REAL W AGES 
OF WORKERS IN URUGUAY 








Index numbers of— | Index numbers of 








Cost of Average | Average |, Average | Average 
nominal real ivi nominal real 
wages || wages 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for August, 1930 


By J. J. Konna, Carer Statistician Unitrep States BuREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


TOTAL of 34,540 aliens was admitted to the United States during 

August, 1930, including 14,816 immigrant and 19,724 nonimmi- 
grant. The exodus of aliens this month totaled 34,411, of whom 
99,166, or 84.8 per cent, were nonemigrants going abroad for a short 
stay or leaving after a visit in this country. The remaining 5,245 
were emigrants departing with the intention of making their future 
home in some foreign country. During the same month 69,957 
American citizens returned to the United States and 88,372 left for 
foreign lands. 

Of the 34,540 aliens who entered the country during August, 27,122 
came in at the seaports and 22,804, or 84.1 per cent of these landed 
at New York. Aliens coming in via the northern and southern land 
borders numbered 6,675 and 743, respectively. During the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, 41,875 skein were admitted, compris- 
ing 22,778 immigrant and 19,007 nonimmigrant, of whom 25,759, 
or 81.9 per cent, entered via New York, 8,461 via the northern land 
border, and 1,878 via the Mexican border, the remaining 5,687 landed 
at Boston, San Francisco, and other seaports. Europeans comprised 
nearly 86 per cent of the New York arrivals, 19,537 aliens admitted 
at that port during August last being natives of Europe, while 1,938 
were born in countries of the Western Hemisphere, principally Canada, 
the British West Indies, and Cuba; 633 were born in China and other 
Asiatic countries, and 321 in Africa, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 

About 4 out of every 10 aliens entering at our principal seaport in 
August last came back to a permanent domicile in the United States, 
8,279 of the arrivals at New York having been admitted as returning 
residents under the immigration act of 1924. Of the other principal 
classes, 6,818 were admitted under the act as quota immigrants, 5,235 
were temporary visitors for business or pleasure or persons passing 
through the country, and 1,654 came in as husbands, wives, or un- 
married children under 21 years of age, of American citizens. 

Of the principal classes entering via the Canadian land border, 
2,522 came in under the act as natives of nonquota countries, mainly 
Canada, and 1,235 were quota immigrants, principally natives of 
Great Britain. About 51 per cent of the Mexican border arrivals 
were admitted under the act of 1924 as natives of nonquota countries, 
385 being of this class, practically all of whom were Mexican immi- 
grants born in Mexico. 

Among the 14,816 immigrant aliens admitted during August, 1930, 
the English race led the list with 2,334, followed by the Irish with 2,035, 
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while the German contributed 1,930, Italian 1,444, Scotch 1.:1] 
French 905, Hebrew 782, and Scandinavian 618. The other } io. 
or peoples contributed less than 400 each. 

The statistics for the first two months of the current fiscal year sv, 
a decrease of over 25 per cent in immigration from Europe as we | xs 
from Canada and Mexico. During July and August, 1930, 16.594 
immigrants came from European countries, 7,638 from Canada sn( 
823 from Mexico. In the same months a year ago, 22,601 immier:,)\{s 
were admitted from Europe, 13,078 from Canada, and 3,577 {rom 
Mexico. 
INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1929, TOJUNE 3 

AND DURING JULY AND AUGUST, 1930 











Inward Outward 


epee tm Aliens| 


| 
” : — 

Aliens admitted | | is Aliens departed /|United 

Period ot hl rs oa + | States 

| States } enter- Citl- ry . 

Immi-| No2- | | citizens Total ing! | gmi- | Non- zens | Total 

ont | immi-| Total | arrived sant emi- | Total | de- 
er grant | } & grant sae 

} | 


| 
Fiscal year | 


| | 
241, 700|204, 514/446, 214) 477, 260923, 474) 8, 233 50, 661/221, 764!272, 425/462, 023/734, 448 
































2m 16, 466) 29,789) 38,822) 68, 611 881; 4,818) 22, 588) 27, 406] 55, 366) 82,772 


August_......_} 14, 816 saline 34, 540) 69, 957 104, 497 837| 5, 245) 29, 166) 34, 411) 88, 372/122, 743 
j 


1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United Stat: 
2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, ley:!ly 
illegally, and later being deported. 








PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 


Official—United States 


New YorxK.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. Accidents 
in metal stamping and forming plants: Analysis of 300 cases with suggestions 
as to prevention. New York, 124 East 28th Street, 1930. 60 pp.; diagrams, 
illus. 





—— Hand-tool accidents, their cause and prevention. New York, 124 
East 28th Street, 1930. 46 pp.; diagrams, illus. 


TENNESSEE.— Department of Labor. Seventh annual report, 1929. Nashville, 
1929. 305 pp.; map, charts, illus. 

Among the subordinate offices for which information is given in this volume 
are the division of mines, division of workshop and factory inspection, division 
of fire prevention, and division of workmen’s compensation. 

Unirep Srates.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on the 
Judiciary. Unemployment in the United States. Hearings on S. 3059, 3060, 


H. R. 83874, 8655, 9560, 11414, 12550, and 12551 (71st Cong., 2d sess.), 
June 11 and 12, 1930. Washington, 1930. 193 pp. 


Contains programs and suggestions from economic and labor experts for deal- 
ing with unemployment. 
—— Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 121: Cooperative marketing and 
purchasing, 1920-1930, by R.H. Elsworth. Washington, 1930. 56 pp.; maps. 
This report is on a basis different from that of previous studies. It uses as a 
measure of growth and business the quantities handled by the various types of 
societies—those handling dairy products, fruits and vegetables, grain, livestock, 
etc.—instead of the money values, as heretofore, on the ground that ‘‘ quantities 
of products handled year by year will much more truly indicate trends in coopera- 
tive activity than any other measure available at this time.’’ One section deals 
with cooperative purchasing by farmers’ organizations. 





Yearbook of agriculture, 1930. Washington, 1930. 1080 pp.; diagrams, 
illus. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Commerce yearbook, 1930. Vol. 1.—United States. Washington, 1930. 678 
pp.; maps, charts. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 521: 
Wholesale prices, 1929. Washington, 1930. 83 pp. 

Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 196: Youth and crime. Wash- 
sngton, 19380. 205 pp. 

A study of the prevalence and treatment of deliquency among Chicago boys 
over the juvenile court age. ‘‘The report presents statistics on the trend of 
delinquency of boys of this age from 1915 to 1925 as indicated by reports of the 
police department, the jail, and the municipal court. Analysis of a selected 
group of cases dealt with by the boys’ court branch of the municipal court, 
which has jurisdiction over boys 17 to 20 years of age, inclusive, and detailed 
studies of 82 boys dealt with by this court form the main body of the report. 
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[t is hoped that the material will afford a basis for more intelligent planning | 
the needs of this age group, which for the most part has not been reached }, 
constructive forces represented by the juvenile court.” 


or 


he 


United States.—Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public je .it) 
bulletin No. 181: Studies in illumination. Washington, 1929. 58 pp.: ‘ia- 
grams, illus. 


This study deals with the relationship of illumination to ocular efficiency 4 )\\ 
ocular fatigue among the letter separators in the Chicago Post Office. 
Public health bulletin No. 186: Effect of repeated daily exposure of 


several hours to small amounts of automobile exhaust gas, by R. R. Sayers. 
W. P. Yant, and others. Washington, 1929. 58 pp.; charts, illus. 


The study reports the effects of daily exposure of six men to gasoline ens; 
exhaust gas-air mixtures containing 2, 3, and 4 parts of carbon monoxide )) 
10,000 parts of air. The study was made for the purpose of determining 1}, 
effects of such exposures upon traffic officers and maintenance men in vehictis: 
tunnels. 





—— —— —— Public health bulletin No. 195: Review of carbon monoxide poisin- 
ing, by R. R. Sayers and Sara J. Davenport. Washington, 1930. 97 pp. 


This bulletin contains an account of the earliest reported cases of earb«n- 
monoxide poisoning and a review of the hazards of poisoning from CO present 
by different industries, symptoms caused by different degrees of concentratin 
of the gas, and treatment as determined by various studies and experime:ts 
A bibliography is appended. 

Public health reports supplement No. 83: Public health laws ani 
regulations adopted during 1928. Washington, 1930. 192 pp. 








Public health reports supplement No. 84: Court decisions relating 
to public health. Digest of decisions abstracted and published currently ‘1 
Public Health Reports during period 1926-1929, prepared by William Fowler 
Washington, 1930. 134 pp. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


Austria.—Zentral-Gewerbe-Inspektorate. Die Amtstdtigkeit der Gewerbe-I ns pek- 
torate im Jahre 1928. Vienna, 1929. 256 pp., illus. 


—— —— Die Amitstdtigkeit der Gewerbe-Inspektorate im Jahre 1929. Vienna, 
1930. 228 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

These two reports on factory inspection in Austria, in 1928 and 1929, include 
general reviews of industrial conditions, labor protection, industrial hygiene, 
legislation, economic conditions of wage earners, measures for prevention ot 
industrial accidents and diseases, welfare work among wage earners, etc. 
British Cotumsra (Canapa).—Department of Labor. Annual report for (/ 

year ended December 31, 1929. Victoria, 1930. 79 pp.; charts. 

Among the data in this volume are classified weekly wage rates for varios 
industries. 

Burma (Inp1a).—(Chief Inspector of Factories.] Annual report on the working 
of the Indian factories act, 1911, in Burma, for the year 1929. Rangoon, 193!) 
56 pp. 

Canapa.—Department of Labor. Ninth report on organization in industry, 
commerce, and the professions in Canada, 1930. Ottawa, 19380. 140 pp. 

Includes, so far as such information was supplied, the date of formation, 
membership, objectives, and names and addresses of the chief executive officers 
of organizations classified in 19 major groups of activities. 
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FRANKFORT ON THE Main (GERMANY).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahres- 
viberstchten der Stadt Frankfurt A. Main, ausgabe fiir das Jahr 1928-29. 
Frankfort on the Main, 1930. 160 pp. 


Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Frankfort on the Main 
for the fiscal year 1928-29, including public welfare work, social insurance, 
employers’ and wage earners’ organizations, employment service, unemployment 
and care for the unemployed, vocational guidance, housing, etc. 
GerMANy.—Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche 

Reich, 1930. Berlin, 1930. [Various paging.] Maps, charts. 

Contains statistical information in regard to the Republic of Germany, includ- 
ing the subjects of employment, unemployment, wages, consumption, social 
insuranee, public health, welfare work, education, vocational guidance, ete. 
Great Britain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions in 

Belgium in 1929, together with an annex on the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 


Report by N. S. Reyntiens, commercial secretary, British Embassy, Brussels. 
London, 1930. 1384 pp. 


In section 7, which deals with social questions, there are brief reports on family 
allowances, labor shortage, foreign labor, new social legislation, strikes, unemploy- 
ment, labor exchanges, housing, and cost of living. 

— Home Office. Factory Department. Annual report for the year 1929. 
London, 1930. 173 pp. (Cmd. 3633.) 

The report of the senior medical inspector of factories is reviewed in this issue 
of the Labor Review. 

—— Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Eighth annual 
report, 1929. London, 1930. 62 pp. 

Contains a short statement of each study undertaken during 1929, together 
with a summary of the progress made by the health advisory committee in the 
study of the effects of dust inhalation, silicosis, ete. 

—— Ministry of Health. Eleventh annual report, 1929-30. London, 1930. 277 
pp. (Cmd. 3667.) 

Data on widows’, orphans’, and old-age pensions from this report are given in 

this issue of the Review. 





- Report on an investigation regarding the emission of fumes from artificial 
silk works. London, 1929. 7 pp. 


—— Ministry of Labor. National Advisory Council for ‘Juvenile Employment 
(England and Wales). Third report: Provision of courses of instruction for 
unemployed boys and girls. London, 1930. 18 pp. (Cmd. 3638.) 


—— Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics. Guide to current 
official statistics of the United Kingdom. Vol. 8, 1929. London, 1930. 316 pp. 


HamBpurG (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fir 
die Freie und Hansestadt Hamburg 1929/30. Hamburg, 1930. 454 pp.; 
maps. 


Statistical yearbook for the city of Hamburg, Germany, for the year 1929/30, 
including data on public health, housing, conditions of civil service, cost of living, 
union wages, social insurance, employment service, welfare work, public assist- 
ance to youth, education, etc. 

Hungary.—Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. L’Oeuvre de 
protection sociale en Hongrie. Budapest, 1930. 126 pp. 

Contains a review of the activities of the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare 
of Hungary, and information on social insurance, child welfare, care for war 
victims, housing, maternity protection, and work of various welfare associations 
in Hungary. 
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ItaLy.—lIstituto Centrale di Statistica. Annuario statistico Italiano, | 
Rome, 19380. 617 pp.; maps, charts. 


Annual statistical volume of the Central Institute of Statistics of Ital: 
includes statistics on employer and employee organizations and membe 
collective agreements, social insurance, industrial accidents, unemploy: 
prices, and cost of living. The figures are, in general, for December 31, 
with figures for the preceding four or five years. 

Japan.—Department of Education. A general survey of education in J: 
Tokyo, 1930. 65 pp., tilus. 

In March, 1928, there were 45,438 educational institutions in Japan wit 
enrollment of 12,044,194, or an average of 18 to every 100 persons in the }), 
lation. Included in these institutions were 877 technical schools with 244 71): 
pupils and 15,361 technical continuation schools with an enrollment of 1,182.) 
LirHvuaANiA.—Bureau Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la |.) 


uanie, années 1927-1928. |Kaunas, 1930?|] Various paging. In Lithuo 
and French. 


Includes statistics on cooperative societies, emigration, and number of \:. 
earners employed. 

Norway.—Chefinspektgratet for Fabrikktilsynet. Arsberetninger fra Art: 
rddet og Fabrikktilsynet, 1929. Oslo, [19307]. 86 pp.; charts. 

Contains a report on the activities of labor councils and on factory inspect.) 
in Norway during 1929, including legislation, organization and personnel, tic:s- 
ures for prevention of accidents and industrial diseases, hours of labor for wou 
and children, etc. 

Statistiske Centralbyr&. Statistisk drbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1930. (Oslo. 
1930. 272 pp. ; 

Contains statistical information in regard to Norway for 1930, including s«cia| 
insurance, cost of living, cooperative societies, unemployment, employment 
service, employers’ and workers’ organizations, housing, public welfare wor! 
wages, hours, etc. 

Potanp.—Chief Bureau of Statistics. Concise statistical year-book of Pond 
First year, 1930. Warsaw, 1930. 160 pp.; maps. (In English.) 

Contains statistical information for the Republic of Poland for 1930, including 
consumption, prices, employment and unemployment, wages, trade agreemecii'+ 
family budgets, strikes, social insurance, public health, trade-unions, etc. 
PosEN (PoLAND).—Statistical Office. Statistical yeurbook of the Province of Posei 

for the year 1928. Posen, 1930. 131 pp. (In Polish with French table o/ 
contents.) 

Includes information on migration, public health, public welfare work, social 
insurance, employment and unemployment, public employment service, strike: 
and lockouts, wages, etc. 

Prussia (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir dc 
Freistaat Preussen. Berlin, 1930. 428 pp. 

The subjects covered in this statistical yearbook for Prussia include housiiig, 
labor relations, social insurance, public health, education, welfare work, etc. 
Straits SETTLEMENTS.—Labor Department. Annual report, for the year 1(//’. 

Singapore, 1930. 28 pp. 

Data on wages and labor conditions, taken from the report, are published in ‘!1\s 
issue of the Labor Review. 4 
SwiTzERLAND.—Caisse Nationale Suisse d’Assurance en Cas d’Accidents. § /¢1!/- 

port annuel et comptes pour l’exercice 1929. [Berne?] 1930. 54 pp.; charts 

The annual report, for the year 1929, of the Swiss National Accident Insur: ice 


Fund. 
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Union oF SoutH Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official year book of 
the Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland. 
No. 11.—1928-29. Pretoria, 1930. 1143 pp.; maps, diagrams, illus. 


The year book contains, in addition to the usual features, chapters on labor and 
indistrial conditions and prices and price indexes. Of particular interest are the 
sections dealing with unemployment and relief works, apprenticeship, and miners’ 
pht hisis. 

Vicror1A (AusTRALIA).—Government Statist. Fifty-second annual report on 
friendly societies, for the period of 12 months ended June 30, 1929. Melbourne, 
19380. 32 pp. 

Data from this report are given in this issue. 


Unofficial 





Auison, Pavuu. Le probléme de la prévention des accidents du travail dans les 
entreprises. Nancy, Camille André, 1930. 366 pp. 


The author discusses the need for accident prevention, causes of accidents, 
safety measures, accident statistics, and the activities of the safety organizations 
of different countries. 

ALLEN, Epita Louise. American housing. Peoria, Ill., Manual Arts Press, 
1930. 216 pp., illus. 

A study of the historical development of houses in the United States, showing 
the effect of inventions, scientific discoveries, educational progress, financial 
conditions, political situations, immigration, and other factors in modifying the 
idea of what constitutes suitable housing. The purpose is to help in determining 
the features most desirable for certain conditions or types of family life, ‘“‘so 
that, from the facts set forth, students of home economics and others will have a 
basis for further research, and for deciding what certain individuals need or can 
afford or attain in housing.”’ 

ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Jahrbuch, 1929. Berlin, 1930. 
397 pp.; charis. 

The yearbook contains information in regard to the labor-union movement 
in Germany in 1929, including chapters on the economic and social developments 
in Germany, such as industrial and commercial policies, taxation, social insurance, 
labor legislation, employment and unemployment, education and vocational 
training, cost of living, hours of labor, wages, collective agreements, labor con- 
ferences, and other conditions and problems more or less pertaining to labor. 
AMERICAN Pusiic Heat AssociaTion. Committee on Lead Poisoning. Lead 

poisoning. New York, 370 Seventh Ave., 1930. 37 pp. 

A report on standards in diagnosis, individual treatment, and industrial 
control of lead poisoning by a special committee appointed by the Industrial 
Hygiene Section of the Public Health Association. It is planned as a practical 
guide to the general practitioner, the industrial physician, the safety engineer, 
and workmen’s compensation boards according to their respective fields. This 
is &@ progress report and the committee will consider and report at a later date 
upon such comments, suggestions, and criticisms as may arise. 

Antuony, ArtHuR Bruce. Economic and social problems of the machine age. 


Los Angeles, University of Southern California Press, 1930. 79 pp. (Uni- 
versity of Southern California studies, social science series, No. 3.) 


Arcutv Fir GEWERBEPATHOLOGIE UND GEWERBEHYGIENE. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. L. Teleky und Prof. Dr. H. Zangger. Band 1, Heft 1 und 2. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 19380. 302 pp., illus. ; 

This is the first issue of a new periodical dealing with industrial hygiene and 
diseases, which is,to be published under the direction of Doctors Teleky and 
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Zangger with the collaboration of numerous specialists on the subject of indus: ;;; 

pathology in other countries. The articles will be printed in different langua:, 

BERTRAND, ‘Louis. La rémunération du travail en régimes capitaliste coopér::if 
socialiste. Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1930. 224 pp. 

A study by the Belgian Minister of State of the renumeration of labor w:).j¢ 

capitalist, cooperative, and socialist systems. 

Bineoam, W. V. Achievements of industrial psychology. (Reprint from 
Mental Hygiene, New York City, Vol. XIV, No. 2, April, 1930, pp. 369-383.) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment. Store opening and closing hours. Washington, 1930. 37 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 
CoMMITTEE ON THE Costs oF MepicaL Care. Tie first three years’ work of 


the committee and its plans for the future, by Ray Lyman Wilbur, M. JD. 
Washington, 910 Seventeenth St. NW., 1930. 10 pp. 


An address by the chairman at the committee’s spring meeting, 1930. 
CorpELAND, Royaut S. The National Institute of Health. Washington, Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1930. 18 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

DEsPREZ, JEAN. Le délai-congé en législation comparée. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 
1929. 585 pp. 

A comparative study of legislation dealing with notice of dismissal in different 
countries, the second part of the volume dealing with a discussion of the various 
enactments on this subject in France. There: a short bibliography. 
Dove.as, Paut H., anp JENNISON, FLORENCE Tye. The movement of money 

and real earnings in the United States, 1926-1928. Chicago, 1930. 57 pp.; 


charts. (Studies in business administration, Vol. I, No. 3, School of Com- 
merce and Administration, University of Chicago.) 


EINHEITSVERBAND DER EISENBAHNER DEUTSCHLANDS. Jahrbuch, 1929.  Ber- 
lin, 1930. 190 pp. 

Contains information in regard to the Federation of Railway Workers in 
Germany for 1929, including chapters on wages, disputes, cost of living, agree- 
ments, social insurance, legal protection, education, etc. 

Ennes, Stanton. The Locomotive Engineers’ investment in Florida real estate: 
Venice. Sarasota, Fla., The Sarasota Times, 1929. 135 pp.; map. 

An account of the experiences of the brotherhood with the development of 
the town of Venice, written by one who was ‘‘closely associated with their real 
estate development at Venice, Fla., from the fall of 1925 until the middle of 
1927, and again as general manager from September 20, 1927, until March 
31, 1928.” 

Fisk, Eugene Lyman. Possible extension of the. numan life cycle. 451 pp.; 


charts. (Reprinted from Vol. CXLV of The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, September, 1929.) 


GREATER New York CoMMITTEE ON HEALTH EXAMINATION. The health cr- 
amination. New York, 1930.. [Various paging.] 

A report of the activities and an evaluation of the results of the campaign 
for health examination conducted by the committee in the latter part of 192%. 
Harcuer, O. Latoam. Rural girls in the city for work. A study made for tie 

Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance. Richmond, Garrett & Mass:¢ 
(Ine.), 1980. 154 pp. 

A study of 255 girls in Durham, N. C., and Richmond, Va., the majority of 
whom had been in the city for from one year up to 10. ‘‘For as many of thei, 
and as fully as possible, it tells what each left in the country, why she canic, 
what she found, especially whether she found what she stated that she had conic 
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to get, her present attitude toward having come, and what she recommends to 

girls who are still in the country and are considering the question of coming ”’ 

KiesE, Hernricu. Die Gewerbeaufsicht in Bayern. Munchen, Theodor Acker- 
mann, 1930. 116 pp., illus. 

Deals with factory inspection in Bavaria, including chapters on general history 
of factory inspection; organization of factory inspection in Bavaria; personnel; 
purposes Of inspection, such as protection of industry; labor; trade agreements; 
women and young workers; home workers; etc. 

LapoR YEARBOOK [Britisu], 1930. Issued by the General Council of the Trades- 


Union Congress and the national executive of the Labor Party. London, Labor 
Publications Department, 1930. 576 pp. 


This volume covers two years, no yearbook having been issued in 1929. In 
addition to the usual material, a section is devoted to rationalization, giving a 
sketch of the development of the movement in various countries, with an account 
of its progress in Great Britain, and outlining the measures proposed for protect- 
ing the interests of the consumer and the worker. 


McMituen, A. W. Measurement in social work: A statistical problem in family 
and child welfare and allied fields. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
154 pp.; charts. (University of Chicago social service monographs, No. 12.) 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Vacations 
for industrial workers. New York, [19307]. 16 pp. 


Mine Inspectors’ INstiruTE or America. Proceedings, Columbus, Ohio, May, 
1930. [Pittsburgh, 1930.] 124 pp. 


NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFE! «NCE Boarp (INc.). Employee stock purchase 
plans and the stock market crisis of 1929. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1930. 
ST. * 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. Publication 55: Conser- 


vation of vision in industry. (Reprinted from the Proceedings cf the 1928 Con- 
ference.) New York, 370 Seventh Avenue. 64 pp. 


Contains several papers and discussions on conservation of vision in different 
industries and on lighting problems. 


OuiveR, Str THomas. A report upon cokemen and ng” hh workers—their com- 
a 


plaints and maladies. Durham, England, The 
and By-product Workers, 19380. 8 pp. 


A running account of the processes in the manufacture of coke and the various 
by-products and of the hazards in the different processes. 


tional Union of Cokemen 


Pearse, Arno 8. The cotton industry of India. Manchester, England, printed 
by Taylor Garnett Evans & Co. (Lid.), 1930. 306 pp. 


The writer, who is the general secretary of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, made in 1929 an in- 
vestigation of the cotton industry in China and Japan, which had considerable 
effect in rousing the English cufton textile manufacturers to a realization of the 
threat to Lancashire’s supremacy involved in the growth of the industry in the 
East. The present volume contains the results of a similar survey of the industry 
in India, made in January and February, 1930. The report contains much of 
special importance to the cotton manufacturers, but intermixed are discussions 
of the character of the labor supply in India, the methods of handling workers, 
the need for educating and training them, the effectiveness of welfare work as a 
means to this end, and similar matters of more general interest. A comparison by 
items of the position and methods of the industry in India and Japan gives a 
striking picture of the differences between the two countries and of the lack of 
organization and efficiency which characterizes the Indian industry. 
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RussELL SaGE FounpaTion. Department of Remedial Loans. A credii 
rimer, by Arthur H. Ham and Leonard G. Robinson; revised by Rolf \ 
ew York, 1980. 149 pp. 


Contains, in catechism form, the essential principles of organization and .. 
tion of credit unions; the text of the New York credit union law; and an a: 
of the various State credit union laws. 
Society oF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. Trends in peruetey Report of piiceed 
O 
, 


ings of sixteenth national convention, held at Clevelan hio, October 23-; 5 
1929. Chicago, 205 West Wacker Drive [19807]. 255 pp.; charts. 


Among the subjects treated were wage incentives, the age factor in incistry, 
and effects of noise on industrial workers. 
Sur4nyi-Uncer, TuHeEo. Recent developments in American economic julicy, 


Budapest, 1930. 126 pp. (Publications of the Hungarian Statistical Society, 
No. 6. 82.) 


TrapDES UNn1oN CoNnGREsS AND LaBor Party. Family allowances. 1.indon 
[1930]. 4 pp. 

Majority and minority reports of a special joint committee appointed by the 
general council of the Trades Union Congress and the national executive of the 
Labor Party. A digest of these reports was published in the September, 1930, 
issue of the Labor Review (pp. 90-91). 

UnitTep States Buitpina anp Loan LeacuE. Secretary’s annual report, sub- 


mitted to the thirty-eighth annual meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich., July 2-31, 
1930. Cincinnati, 1930. 101 pp. 


Summary data, taken from this report, showing the status of the building and 
loan associations in 1929, are given in this issue. 

VERBAND DER Mater, LACKIERER, ANSTREICHER, TttNCHER UND WEISSBINDER 
DevutscHLaNns. Jahrbuch, 1929. Hamburg, 1930. 119 pp. 

Contains information in regard to the organization and activities of the German 
painters, lacquerers, house painters, decorators, and whitewashers unions in 129, 
including a general review of economic and employment conditions in the painting 
trade, trade agreements, wages, hours, hazards, etc. 

ZENTRALVERBAND DeEvuTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1930. Vol. 1. 
Hamburg, 1930. 648 pp.; charts. 

Yearbook of the Central Union of German Consumers’ Societies giving data for 
1929. 
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